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Proceedings of the Annual Meeting 


OCTOBER I5, 1958 
AT THE LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, WORCESTER 


HE one hundred and forty-sixth annual meeting of the 

American Antiquarian Society was held at the Library 
of the Society in Worcester, Massachusetts, on October 15, 
1958, at ten forty-five o’clock. The meeting was called to 
order by the President, Clarence S. Brigham. 


The following members of the Society were present: John 
McKinstry Merriam, Clarence Saunders Brigham, Samuel 
Eliot Morison, Chandler Bullock, Lawrence Counselman 
Wroth, Daniel Waldo Lincoln, George Sumner Barton, 
Russell Sturgis Paine, Harry Galpin Stoddard, Edward 
Alexander Parsons, Francis Henshaw Dewey, Clifford 
Kenyon Shipton, Theron Johnson Damon, Albert White 
Rice, Henry Steele Commager, Henry Rouse Viets, Walter 
Muir Whitehill, Samuel Foster Damon, William Alexander 
Jackson, Bradley Baldwin Gilman, Richard Allen Heald, 
Ernest Caulfield, George Russell Stobbs, Edward Harold 
Cole, Bertram Kimball Little, Gerald Doan McDonald, 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, Milton Prince Higgins, Edward 
Chase Kirkland, Edmund Sears Morgan, Lyman Henry 
Butterfield, George Talbot Goodspeed, Stephen Thomas 
Riley, Rollo Gabriel Silver, Robert Earle Moody, Roger 
Kinnicutt, Rae MacCollum Spencer, Bradford Fuller Swan, 
Thompson Ritner Harlow, William Henry Harrison, Her- 
mann Porter Riccius, Guy Warren Walker, Jr., Albert 
Goodnow Waite, Alden Porter Johnson, Alexander James 
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Wall, Jr., Nathaniel Wheeler, Richard Mott Gummere, 
Edward Pierce Hamilton, Jacob Blanck, John William 
Middendorf, Frank Oakman Spinney. 


The report of the Council of the Society was presented by 
Mr. Brigham, the report of the Treasurer by Mr. Bullock, 
and the report of the Librarian by Mr. Shipton. It was 
voted to accept these three reports and refer them to the 
Committee on Publications. 


The election of officers being in order, Mr. Riccius 
reported for the committee consisting of Messrs. Riccius, 
T. J. Damon, and Johnson, appointed by the Council in 
April, 1958, the following nominations: 


President 
Clarence Saunders Brigham, of Worcester, Mass. 


Vice-presidents 
Carleton Rubira Richmond, of Milton, Mass. 
George Sumner Barton, of Boylston, Mass. 


Councillors 
Russell Sturgis Paine, of Worcester, Mass. 
Albert White Rice, of Worcester, Mass. 
Thomas Winthrop Streeter, of Morristown, N. J. 
Richard Allen Heald, of Worcester, Mass. 
Edward Larocque Tinker, of New York, N. Y. 
Walter Muir Whitehill, of Boston, Mass. 
Harry Galpin Stoddard, of Worcester, Mass. 
Augustus George Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 
Keyes DeWitt Metcalf, of Belmont, Mass. 
Clifton Waller Barrett, of New York, N. Y. 


Secretary for Foreign Correspondence 
Alden Porter Johnson, of Worcester, Mass. 
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_ Secretary for Domestic Correspondence 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley Center, Mass. 


Recording Secretary 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 


Treasurer 
Chandler Bullock, of Worcester, Mass. 


Committee on Publications 
Clifford Kenyon Shipton, of Shirley Center, Mass. 
Frederick Lewis Weis, of Dublin, N. H. 
Walter Muir Whitehill, of Boston, Mass. 


Auditors 
Daniel Waldo Lincoln, of Worcester, Mass. 
Bradley Baldwin Gilman, of Worcester, Mass. 


It was unanimously voted that the Secretary be requested 
to cast a ballot for the nominees, which being done and no 
other ballot being offered, the foregoing nominees were 
declared elected. 

Mr. Brigham, in behalf of the Council, proposed for 
membership in the Society: 


Pierce Welch Gaines, Fairfield, Conn. 
Penrose Robinson Hoopes, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles Franklin Montgomery, Winterthur, Del. 


The President appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. Riley, Spinney, and Gummere to distribute, collect, 
and count the ballots. Mr. Riley reported that forty-five 
votes had been cast for the persons nominated, and they 
were declared elected. 

Papers were read by Edward P. Hamilton on “A Case of 
Treason?,” and by Henry S. Commager on “The Search for 
a Usable Past.” “Harvard Fiction,” by Hamilton Vaughan 
Bail, was communicated by title. 
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Mr. Brigham announced that the members of the Society 
were invited to luncheon at the residence of the late Aldus 
C. Higgins, John Wing Road, by Mrs. Aldus C. Higgins 
and Mr. and Mrs. Milton P. Higgins. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


Danie. W. LINCOLN, 
Recording Secretary 


Report of the Council 


UTSIDE of the Director’s enforced absence from the 

Library for six weeks, there is nothing especially new 
to report concerning the activities of the Society for the 
past summer. There have been some clianges in the 
grounds and repairs in the Library building. The parking 
space, where the gravelled surface suffered much displace- 
ment during the winter, has been black-topped, including 
the driveway to Regent Street. The boiler-room has been 
completely repainted, including the boilers, and switches 
have been installed outside of the boiler-room controlling 
the operation of the burners as required by State law. 

Bibliographical work has continued apace. Mr. Shipton’s 
editorship of the microprint reproduction of Evans has 
progressed to 1790, as will be shown in detail in the Librar- 
ian’s Report. Mrs. Spear’s check-list of Directories to 
1860 has been held up during the summer due to her in- 
creased duties in taking care of correspondence, but will be 
resumed shortly. 

The only death in the membership during the past six 
months was that of Frederick Haven Pratt on July 12, 
elected to the Society in 1943. 

It has been suggested several times that the Director of 
the American Antiquarian Society compile his reminiscenses 
of the collecting of Americana for that Library since his 
installment as Librarian in 1908. Familiar with the growth 
of the collections inherited in 1908, and the motive force 
behind the establishing of new collections, especially in the 
period from 1908 to 1930, he has been active in the field of 
Americana for fifty years. 


i 
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Therefore on the fiftieth anniversary of his assumption of 
the Librarianship he has compiled a narrative describing 
thirty-six of the Society’s outstanding collections of Ameri- 
cana and also his reminiscenses of the early meetings of the 
Society, its Publications, its Bindery, and the changes in its 
Building and Grounds. Sixteen of the collections, interest- 
ing in themselves, but of comparatively minor importance, 
have been grouped under the heading of ‘‘Minor Collections.” 

In 1908 the Library contained a total of about 99,000 
volumes, acquired during the nearly one hundred years since 
its founding in 1812. It had important collections of early 
American newspapers and early imprints, also fair collec- 
tions of schoolbooks, and of psalmody. But the great bulk 
of the Library was made up of miscellaneous books, many in 
foreign languages or pertaining to countries which had no 
connection with America. The only collections in the field 
of Americana which came to the Library during its first 
hundred years were the Isaiah Thomas library, the Bentley 
and Walcutt acquisitions, and the valuable material ob- 
tained from the Brinley and Joseph J. Cooke sales. No 
concerted effort was ever made to develop important collec- 
tions or to establish new ones. The Society had small funds 
in its early days, and it was not until the Salisbury bequest 
came in 1908 that there was any sizable addition to its in- 
come. But most of the Salisbury gift was used for the erec- 
tion of the new library building in 1909, and then new funds 
had to be raised. It was fortunate for the Society that an 
able and energetic President was elected in 1907, in the 
person of Waldo Lincoln, who served with great success for 
twenty years. Mr. Lincoln raised necessary funds, and 
supported all the efforts to expand the Library and to 
increase its prestige. 

The first concern on the part of the officers was to enlarge 
the collection of newspapers. The Isaiah Thomas gifts 
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included half a dozen long eighteenth-century files and a 
very large number of single issues of newspapers representing 
the Atlantic States and the middle West. But there were 
few files of leading newspapers for the period through the 
Civil War, and only a scattering of papers published in the 
smaller towns after 1810. For twenty years every effort 
was made to obtain early American newspapers, and the 
number acquired ran into many thousands of volumes and 
issues. The subject is treated in detail in the chapter on 
Newspapers. 

The next important expansion was in the collection of 
early American printing—from the seventeenth-century 
imprints to the year 1820. Purchases of large collections, 
constant bidding at auctions, and the perusal of thousands 
of bookdealers’ catalogues within fifteen years increased the 
collection of imprints fivefold. This, too, is told in detail 
in the chapter on Imprints to 1820. 

Other collections which received notable increases were 
Genealogy, Local History, Psalmody, early Schoolbooks, 
United States Documents and Almanacs. Probably the 
greatest amount of work and effort went into the establish- 
ing of new collections—American Literature, Maps, Book 
Catalogues, Song Books, Sheet Music, Lithography, Book- 
plates, Colonial Currency, Cook Books, Hawaiiana, Music, 
Railroads, and Western Narratives. Most of these collec- 
tions became the leading institutional collections in the 
country. In many minor fields new collections were estab- 
lished—Valentines, Stereoscopic Views, Lottery Tickets, 
Miniature Books, Rewards of Merit, Watch Papers, and 
Watermarked Paper. Few libraries are interested in such 
fields, except in a small local way. But the constant use of 
these collections of “ephemera,” both through visits from 
researchers and through correspondence, has justified the 
effort expended. 
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During these two decades of the intensive expansion of 
the Library, the staff showed able cooperation, and the 
President and Council supported the program. In 1930 it 
was decided to create a new position of Director, and to 
engage the services of a Librarian. Mr. R. W. G. Vail, of 
the New York Public Library, accepted the office and for 
nine years notably aided the Director in further expanding 
the Library. In addition to routine duties, he was especially 
active in fields of bibliography, compiling many check-lists 
of the Society’s important collections for the Librarian’s 
report, and incidentally assuming the editorship of Sabin’s 
Dictionary to finish that important work from the letter S 
to the end of the alphabet. After his resignation in 1939 to 
become Director of the New York State Library, Clifford K. 
Shipton was chosen Librarian, to serve with notable success, 
and is still the incumbent in the position. Mr. Shipton’s 
greatest contribution to the prestige of the Library was in 
providing orderly arrangement for the greatly increased 
collections, which had grown to a total of 600,000 titles 
and half a million manuscripts, maps, broadsides, and prints. 
He designed an elaborate classification which allowed all of 
the books to be grouped by subject, replacing the old alcove 
and shelf arrangement. This has been one of the greatest 
advances in library science which the Library has ever 
experienced. He inaugurated a system of writing for cur- 
rently published books by reading the reviews of books in 
scholarly journals. He weeded from the Library thousands 
of books not in its special field of Americana. In addition 
he found time to compile the thirteenth volume of Charles 
Evans’ American Bibliography carrying that important 
work through the year 1800, and during the last five years 
has assumed the task of issuing the microprint edition of 
the titles in Evans from 1639 to 1800, one of the most impor- 
tant projects ever conceived for the detailed study of 
American printing. 
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The staff throughout the entire fifty years has been able 
and loyal. Several have retained their positions for a long 
period. Those on the present staff who have served the 
Library for twenty years or over are Dorothea E. Spear 
since 1923, Avis G. Clarke since 1927, Antonina Braith- 
waite since 1928, Ruth I. Merrill since 1934, Mary E. 
Brown since 1938, and Albert G. Waite since 1938. The 
present staff of fourteen has kept the Library at a high 
standard of efficiency. 

The use of the Library comes chiefly from researchers 
and scholars who visit Worcester to consult collections which 
are either outstanding or more easily available than else- 
where. The Antiquarian Society is primarily a library for 
advanced researchers. High school and college students do 
not take up the time of the small staff, since they can satisfy 
their needs at the Public Library and the local college 
libraries. ‘Thousands of queries are answered, and assistance 
given, through correspondence, which amounts to over ten 
thousand letters annually. Membership in the Society is 
solely honorary, without fees or dues, and restricted to two 
hundred members. The Library, due to the growth of the 
last fifty years, has become a national library of American 
history, and thus it should continue, honoring its founders 
and the city in which it is located. The following accounts 
of the several collections of Americana in the Library it is 
hoped will be of interest to librarians, bookdealers, and 
collectors. 

This book, under the title of “Fifty Years of Collecting 
Americana for the Library of the American Antiquarian 
Society” will be issued from the press toward the end of 
the present month of October. It will be published in an 
edition of one thousand copies, and will be sent with the 
compliments of the author to all the members of the Society, 
to the libraries on our exchange list, to nearly a hundred 
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bookdealers who have assisted us so much for years in 
gathering our collections, and to scores of friends who have 
aided us in many ways. It will be a book of nearly two 
hundred pages and will be issued in bound form. An ample 
supply of volumes will be retained for future disposition. The 
entire expense of publication will be assumed by the Director 
and is his gift to the Society. 


Respectfully submitted, 


CLARENCE S. BrIGHAM, 
For the Council 


Obituary 


FREDERICK HAVEN PRATT 


Frederick Pratt was born in Worcester on July 19, 1873, 
a son of Frederick Sumner and Sarah M. (Hilliard) Pratt. 
Among his earliest recollections was that of being taken up 
the long steps of Antiquarian Hall to see his uncle, Samuel 
Foster Haven, then librarian of the Society. Later he used 
to frequent the Library to beg postage stamps of Mr. 
Barton. However, the real interest of his youthful years 
was Natural History, and he embarked on a systematic 
collection intended to include every known species of plant 
and animal life. When he visited the Agassiz Museum he 
was relieved to see that someone else had gone to work on 
the project. In Harvard College his only distinction was a 
minor one in Natural History. When he graduated, in 
1896, he intended to become a country physician, but travel 
and a few months of study at Gottingen gave him a taste of 
research which was thereafter his purpose in life. Back at 
Harvard he took an M.A. in 1898 and an M.D. in 1906, 
and settled down happily to work in the Laboratory of 
Physiology of the Medical School. After three years he 
went a bit further afield to become instructor in physiology 
at Wellesley College. 

With research, poetry, snowshoeing, and sailing (not 
racing), Pratt lived the contented bachelor. His marriage 
to Margery Wilerd Davis on June 12, 1912, and his accept- 
ance of a professorship at the University of Buffalo about 
the same time, marked a culling of his interests and the 
beginning of his period of productive scholarship. He was 
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not, however, entirely happy in teaching at the Medical 
School, for he was painfully aware of the unanswered ques- 
tions in medical science, and particularly in his ever narrow- 
ing field. In frustration at not being able to contribute more 
to the war effort he served in the State Guard Cavalry— 
usually on foot. In 1919 he resigned his professorship at 
Buffalo and took an appointment at Clark University 
which promised more time for research, and two years 
later he moved on to a teaching fellowship at Harvard for 
the same reason. In 1921 he became a professor in physi- 
ology at Boston University, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1942. From 1941 to 1948 he served as librar- 
ian of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

With Fred Pratt’s contributions in the field of muscle and 
heart physiology we are not concerned. To us he was an 
amateur historian who frequently used the resources of this 
library for research in medical biography and history such 
as his pamphlet, The Craigies: A Footnote to the Medical 
History of the Revolution (Cambridge, 1941). It was typical 
of his unselfishness that he was of more help to this institu- 
tion than it was to him. After his election in 1943 he at- 
tended meetings faithfully, and when he for reasons of 
health could no longer do so, he continued the annual 
financial contributions to our work which were, coming from 
a college professor, magnificent. He died on July 12, 1958, 
leaving his widow and five children. 

Fred Pratt combined a slightly stiff and formal manner 
with a gentle charm and sweetness which is not too common 
among New Englanders. His never-failing courtesy and 
his quiet good humor will be missed in the meetings of these 
societies. 


Report of the Treasurer 


The Treasurer presents herewith his annual report of receipts and 
expenditures for the year ending September 30, 1958, to which is ap- 
pended a statement of the Society’s investments and of the condition of 
the various funds. 


NET ASSETS 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 
Cash on Deposit 


Worc. County Trust Co. $8,554.64 
Worc. Five Cents Savings Bank 5,000.00 


Total $13,554.64 
Bonds 


Public Funds $35,172.00 
Public Utilities 278,803.46 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 95,639.48 


Total 409,614.94 
Preferred Stocks 


Railroads $40,082.16 
Public Utilities 28,387.39 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 102,770.06 
Total 171,239.61 


Common Stocks 
Banks $138,538.67 
Railroads 4,460.00 
Public Utilities 51,859.48 
Industrial and Miscellaneous 384,127.24 
Total 578,985 .39 
Total $1,159,839.94 
Library Building and Land $481,894.16 
Less Reserve for Depreciation 23,376.66 458,517.50 


Total Assets $1,631,912.08 
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The Purchasing Fund has been increased by $167.00 by sale of 
duplicates and decreased by $1,650.00 expended for book purchases. 
The present balance is $1,099.34. 

The Bibliography Fund has been increased by the sale of subscriptions 
to the Newspaper Bibliography and by the sales of the Revere and Evans 
publications amounting to $280.00. The present balance is $14,108.97. 

The Special Gifts Fund was credited with $122.24 from the W. K. 
Bixby Trust, and $163.33 from the James L. Whitney Estate. 

The General Fund has been increased by a gift of $100.00 from Walter 
G. Davis. The present balance is $12,823.01. 

The following amounts have been contributed for additional book 
purchases and current expenses: 


Adams, Frederick B., Jr. . . . . . 25.00 
500.00 
Barton,GeorgeS. . . . ... . 150.00 
Bowen, Richard LeBaron . . . . . 200.00 
Brigham, ClarenceS. . . . . . . 1,000.00 
Bullock, AlexanderH. . . . . . . 100.00 
Bullock, Chandler . . . . .. 100.00 
Campbell, LeRoy A. . . . . . . 25.00 
Cole, Edward H. ee 20.00 
Daniels, F. Harold . . . . . . . 1,000.00 
duPont, Henry FP. . ..... =. 50.00 
Flynt, HenryN. . ..... 50.00 
Goodspeed, George T. . . . . . 100.00 
200.00 
Hamilton, Sinclair . . . . .. . 100.00 
Heald, Richard A. . . . . . . 200.00 
Higgins, JhnW. . . ..... 300.00 
Higgins, Milton P. . . . . .. . 500.00 
Hoskins, Esther Forbes . .. . 461.39 
Howe, ParkmanD. ..... . 200.00 
Kendall, Henry P. . . . ... . 150.00 
Kimball, LeRoy E. 25.00 
Lincoln, Daniel W. . 100.00 


Melcher, FredericG. . . . .. . 25.00 
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Merriam, John M. ; . $500.00 
Middendorf, J. William, in meer 

of Russell H. Kettell . . . . . 100.00 
Olds, Irving S. 100.00 
200.00 
Peltz, W.L.Learned . . ... . 50.00 
Readex Microprint Corp. . . . . 5,000.00 
Rice, Albert W. ses 
Richmond, Carleton R. 250.00 
Rosenwald, Lessing J. 25.00 
Shipton, Clifford K. . .... . 25.00 
40.00 
25.00 
Stobbs,GeorgeR. . . . . . . 50.00 
Stoddard, HarryG. . . . . . . 1,000.00 
Streeter, ThomasW. . .... 200.00 
25.00 
Tinker, Edward L.. . . . . . . 1,500.00 


25.00 
Weis, Frederick L.. . . . .. . 10.00 
Welestt, Reser. . 25.00 
Miscellaneous Gifts. . . . . . . 3,650.00 


Submitted by 
CHANDLER Buttock, Treasurer 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET 
As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 


Cash in Banks: 
Worcester County Trust Company $8,554.64 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank..... 5,000.00 $13,554.64 


429,614.94 


$171,239.61 
578,985.39 750,225.00 1,159,839.94 
Real Estate and Buildings 481,894.16 


Less—Reserve for Depreciation 23.376.66 458,517.50 


$1,631,912.08 


FUNDS AND SURPLUS 


Funds—Schedule “A-1” 
Surplus: 
Balance, September 30, 1957 176,902.76 
Add: 
Net Gain on Sale and/or Redemption 


$1,437,054.04 


Excess of Operating Income over 


Total Funds and Surplus $1,631,912.08 


ASSETS 
Investments: 
Stocks: 
6,109.51 
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SCHEDULE “A-1” 
STATEMENT OF FUND ACCOUNTS 


As at SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 Principal 


$12,823.01 

21-Bookbinding 7,500.00 
22-Publishing 32,000.00 
23-Isaac and Edward L. Davis 23,000.00 
24-Levi Lincoln 9,500.00 
25-Benjamin F. Thomas 1,000.00 
26-Joseph A. Tenney 5,000. 00 
29-George Chandler 5,500.00 
30-Francis H. Dewey 10,500.00 
31-George E. Ellis 17,500.00 
32-John and Eliza Davis 5,000.00 
33-Stephen Salisbury, Jr. 104,500.00 
34-Purchasing 1,099.34 
35-Charles F. Washburn 20,000.00 
36-James F. Hunnewell 5,000.00 
37-Special Gifts 200.09 
38-Eliza D. Dodge 3,000. 00 
39-James Lyman Whitney 2,000.00 
40-Samuel A. Green 5,000.00 
41-Andrew McF. Davis 10,000.00 
42-Nathaniel Paine 37,000.00 
43-Bernard C. Steiner 1,000.00 
44-Charles A. Chase 12,000.00 
45-Henry R. Wagner 30,000.00 
47-James B. Wilbur 100,000.00 
48-Henry Winchester Cunningham 79,682.19 
49-Mary Hayward Cunningham 50,000.00 
5o-Albert H. Whitin 11,078.05 
51-Grenville H. Norcross 10,000. 00 
52-Clarence W. Bowen 10,000.00 
54-Thomas Hovey Gage 20,000.00 
ss-Nathaniel T. Kidder 5,000.00 
56-George Watson Cole 53,725.10 
57-James Duncan Phillips 2,600.00 
58—Herbert E. Lombard 17,649.65 
60-Bibliography 14,108.97 
62-Albert Matthews 1,000.00 
63-Aldus C. Higgins 25,000.00 
64-Mabel Knowles Gage 20,000.00 
65-Mark Bortman 1,250.00 
66-Henry F. DePuy 178,889.49 
67-Philip H. Cook 5,000.00 
68-Foster Stearns 1,000.00 
458,517.50 

$1,437,054 .04 
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AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 


EXHIBIT “B” 
STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


For tHe Year Enpep SerremsBer 30, 1958 


Net Income from Investments and from Operations: 
Income from: 


$63,701.44 


162.50 


80,165.34 


55,070. 31 
1,112.28 
Office Supplies and Expense ............. 2,032.07 
Heat, Light and Telephone.............. 3,311.76 
Supplies.......... 651.65 
331.05 
709.25 
A.D.T. Protective Service................ 785.07 
Repair and Maintenance of Building and 

654.82 
365.31 
Legal and Accounting Fees............... 350.00 
Employees’ Blue Cross............... 793-05 
99-91 66,565.46 


$36,578.24 


Excess of Operating Income over 
$11,845.77 
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Savings Bank Interest 
Total Income from Investments 
Operating Expenses: 
Income—Less Operating Expenses 
Other Expenditures: 
Purchas 12,508.68 
Publishi $1435.56 
Binding 2,304.00 
Purchase of Equipment.................. 4,449.40 
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STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS—Continued 


For tae Year Envep SepremBer 30, 1958 


Excess of Operating Income over 
Expenditures — Brought Forward 


Add: 
Additions to Funds: 
General Fund: 
Contribution from Walter G. Davis 
Purchasing Fund: 
Sale of Duplicates. ............. 
Bibliography Fund: 
Subscriptions Received. .......... 


$11,845.77 


547.00 


Deduct: 
Deductions from Funds: 
Purchasing Fund: 
Purchase of Books. .. ..... .. 


Deduct: 
Purchases of Securities: 
$60,654.42 
19,388.75 
Less—Proceeds from Sale 
and/or Redemption of 


74,889.52 


12,392.77 


1,650.00 


10,742.77 


5,153-65 


Cash Balance, October 1, 1957 
Cash Balance, September 30, 1958. . 


Accounted for as follows: 
On Deposit at: 
Worcester County Trust Company 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank 


5589.12 


7,965.52 


13,554.64 


13,554-64 


$100.00 
167.00 
280.00 
Securities: 
Increase in Cash ........... 
8,554.64 
5,000.00 
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STATEMENT BY THE TREASURER 


The total book value of all the assets of this Society (excluding real 
estate values and the values of all personal property and the historical 
collections) is $1,159,830. The total market value of all our securities as 
above stated as of September 30 of this year (the end of our fiscal year) 


is $2,111,260. This shows an excess of total market values over total 
book values of $951,430. 


The excess of market value over book is a very satisfactory excess in a 
relatively small endowment fund such as ours. The rate of the income 
return from all our securities this year, based on the total book value, 
was 6.91%. However, the rate of income return on the securities, 
based on the total market value, was 3.80%. 


It should be remembered that for various reasons the market values 
of most common stocks on this September 30 were at an unusually 
high peak, from which a subsequent decline may take place. 


Approximately 50% of our investment portfolio, based on book values, 
is invested in fixed income securities, bonds and preferred stocks; and 
50% in common stocks, or equities. Based on total market values, 


approximately 70% is invested in equities, and 30% in fixed income 
securities. 


It should be noted that the book value of the Society’s real estate 
has been marked down again this year from $467,875 to $458,518. 
This is a 2% depreciation charge. 


The undersigned, Auditors of the American Antiquarian Society, re- 
port that the books and accounts of the Treasurer of the Society for the 
year ending September 30, 1958, and the securities listed in the foregoing 
Report have been examined and verified by Harry W. Wallis & Co., 
Accountants and Auditors, as appears by their certificate submitted 
herewith. 


(Signed) Dante W. 


September 30, 1958 Brap.ey B. Gitman, Auditors 
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Mr. Buttock, Treasurer 
AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY 
Worcester, MassacHuseETTs 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions, we have examined the books 
and accounts of the American Antiquarian Society as at and for the 
year ended September 30, 1958. 

Our work embraced a detailed check of the transactions of the year, 
a review 2nd analysis of the accounts relating to the cash receipts and 
disbursements and to the purchase and sale of securities. 

As a result of our examination, we have prepared the following Finan- 
cial Statements which are appended hereto: 

ExuiBit 
Balance Sheet as at September 30, 1958 -— 
Statement of Fund Accounts as at SCHEDULE 
September 30, 1958 “A-1” 
Statement of Cash Receipts and Disbursements 
for the year ended September 30, 1958 si 


In connection with our examination and the preparation of the fore- 
going Financial Statements, we confirmed the bank balances by cer- 
tificates received from the depositories which we reconciled with the 
books of account. All cash shown to have been received has been 
accounted for and we have examined vouchers and/or cancelled checks 
in support of all disbursements. 

The purchases and sales of securities were supported by brokers’ 
advices which we examined. The securities on hand at the year end 
were examined by us and are stated on the accompanying Balance Sheet 
at book values. 

Yours truly, 


Harry W. Watts & Co. 
Accountants and Auditors 
October 7, 1958 
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James Hazen Hyde, 1954-1957 

Matt B. Jones, 1926-1940 

Henry P. Kendall, 1952-1958 

John T. Lee, 1946-1952 

Herbert E. Lombard, 1918-1939 

Augustus P. Loring, 1941-1950 

Tracy W. McGregor, 1936-1937 

William S. Mason, 1927-1928 

William G. Mather, 1924-1950 

Stewart Mitchell, 1935-1956 

Paul B. Morgan, 1927-1952 

Samuel E. Morison, 1935-1952 

Samuel L. Munson, 1923-1927 

Charles L. Nichols, 1923-1927 

Grenville H. Norcross, 1919-1935 

Irving S. Olds, 1954-1958. ......... 

Russell S. Paine, 1927-1958 

J. Duncan Phillips, 1944-1954 

Stephen W. Phillips, 1935-1954 

George A. Plimpton, 1921-1929 

Albert W. Rice, 1941-1958 

Carleton R. Richmond, 1953-1958 

George I. Rockwood, 1925-1935 

A. S. W. Rosenbach, 1931 

Arthur P. Rugg, 1923-1935 

John H. Scheide, 1939-1941 

Emily E. F. Skeel, 1925-1951 

Foster Stearns, 1937-1955 

Thomas W. Streeter, 1935-1958 

Charles H. Taylor, 1923-1941 

Forrest W. Taylor, 1924 

Charles G. Washburn, 1921-1927 

Lemuel A. Welles, 1929-1935 

Leonard Wheeler, 1921-1935 

James B. Wilbur, 1921-1927 

Lucile K. Wilkin, 1952-1954 

John Woodbury, 1922-1935 

Samuel B. Woodward, 1921-1941 

George A. Zabriskie, 1940-1953 
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Report of the Librarian 


URING the past year the one of our activities which 
has occupied the largest segment of our time has been 
the Early American Imprints Project, which is now well 
ahead of schedule. The editorial work has reached Evans 
No. 23000, in the year 1791, and the publication of the 
microprints has passed No. 19500 in the year 1786. When- 
ever I look at the boxes of microprint cards which so prom- 
inently display the name of the American Antiquarian 
Society, I have a guilty feeling that they should also display 
the names of at least the New York Public Library and of 
the Library of Congress which have been carrying a portion 
of the burden which must at times seriously hinder their 
other work. On the other hand, if we printed on our boxes 
the names of cooperating libraries we would not know where 
to draw the line, for the aid given by scores of smaller 
institutions has been limited only by their holdings. 

The pressure of this work on our staff has greatly eased 
during the past year, although I have spent so much time 
with my head in a microfilm reader that one frequent 
visitor referred to me as “that man who spends all his time 
watching TV.” The time freed by this easing pressure has 
been devoted largely to research for the revised edition of 
Evans. Our microprints have included the fruits of the 
fifty years of revision which had been made up to the time 
of publication, but the pressure of schedule prevented the 
doing of much additional research as we went along. Now 
that we have a little breathing space we are turning our 
attention to the thousands of titles included in Evans of 
which no copy has ever been reported. In one of my reports, 
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about a decade ago, I said that practically every week we 
had acquired an imprint hitherto known only by Evans’ 
description taken from an advertisement. That flow has 
now almost ceased, leaving us with a core of titles most of 
which are certainly ghosts. 

These ghosts have a most deceptive air of reality. Charles 
Evans’ love of bibliography was such that he simply could 
not resist designing title pages. He would, for example, 
construct a page-long description from nothing more sub- 
stantial than a bookseller’s laconic notice that he had copies 
of the Ready Reckoner for sale. He would reconstruct the 
twenty- or thirty-line title, indicating in his copy what he 
thought to be appropriate caps and line endings. He would 
give an exact imprint, based on the bookseller’s other pub- 
lications, and would give an exact pagination, taken from 
another edition. People using the bibliography have 
assumed from all this detail that Evans was describing an 
actual copy which for some reason he did not care to locate. 

Unfortunately this bibliographical fantasy was built on a 
substructure hardly more sound. When Isaiah Thomas 
began work on his History of Printing he bought up all of 
the newspaper files he could find, and searched some of them 
for data relative to his subject. He intended to publish as 
a part of his history a bibliography of American imprints, 
and he recorded thousands of the publications advertised 
in the newspapers. He died leaving this work unfinished, 
and young Sam Haven who took up the task left it still un- 
finished when he died in the Battle of Chancellorsville. 
The elder Haven, who was an excellent antiquarian but no 
bibliographer, edited the twice unfinished manuscript some- 
what less than critically. From this bibliography, as we 
published it in 1874, Sabin, Evans, and almost all subse- 
quent bibliographers have copied the ghosts, assuming that 
Thomas or the Havens saw books of which no copy now 
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survives. We should have been warned long ago by the fact 
that the ghosts swarm in the press of one town for a few 
years and then desert it for another. The answer is that 
Thomas, Haven, and Evans searched only certain files of 
newspapers. 

The chief source of the trouble has been the assumption 
that when a colonial bookseller advertised a book as “‘this 
day published” he meant that it had that day come from the 
press with his imprint. Actually, what the bookseller meant 
was only “now on sale,” as is clearly indicated in advertise- 
ments which read “this day published, new books from 
London and Paris.” Thomas, of course, knew the differ- 
ence, and had he finished his bibliography he would no 
doubt have weeded out most of these ghosts; his notes on 
them were probably taken to remind him to look for possible 
American editions of those titles. Sam Haven had segre- 
gated some of these ghosts, but his father, not realizing the 
character of the titles, printed them in the bibliography. 
Evans, unfortunately, was too respectful of his predecessors. 
He would locate the advertisements for the ghosts and would 
insert the name of the printer of the newspaper in the imprint 
given by Thomas or Haven, but very rarely would he drop 
even the most obvious ghost if it had been admitted to the 
canon of their bibliography. 

These ghosts have much more than _ bibliographical 
interest. For example the bibliographies contain lists of 
dramatic works supposed to have been printed by Hugh 
Gaine of New York, lists which would seem to prove that 
New York was far ahead of the rest of the colonies in its 
appreciation of the theater. Unfortunately for this theory, 
Gaine used the words “just published” to mean “just 
placed on sale’; the same English editions were to be had 
in Boston bookstores. I myself had a narrow escape from 
a similar trap. A tract bitterly attacking the Boston 
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clergy and Whig politicians was printed in New York and 
later announced as “just published” in Boston in an adver- 
tisement which implies a reprint. Since no copy of a Boston 
printing survives, the natural conclusion is that the clergy, 
which had prevented the printing of the tract in that town 
in the first place, had in some way suppressed the second 
edition; I am now sure, however, that the advertisement 
referred to the sale of copies of the New York printing. 

Fortunately Isaiah Thomas had the usually reprehensible 
habit of marking in his newspapers the advertisements of 
what he thought might be new American editions. Our 
procedure is to make from modern bibliographies lists of 
titles of which no copy can be located, and to search for 
marked advertisements which may be the source of the 
ghosts. If we find an advertisement reading “tomorrow 
will be published,” we are presumably dealing with an 
American edition. If the marked advertisement reads “‘just 
published” we look for evidences of importation. A Riving- 
ton notice of the arrival of an English shipment is usually 
followed by “‘just published” advertisements by other book- 
sellers who obviously are handling books on consignment. 
In our revised, one-volume, short-title, Evans we shall pub- 
lish the wording of the advertisements on which the ghosts 
rest and leave it to the user to decide whether or not these 
indicate that the titles represent American imprints of which 
no copies are known, or are mere reflections of known 
editions. 

A word of warning to other bibliographers: the ghosts now 
canonized in the bibliographies are no more than a sample; 
Thomas, Haven, and Evans searched relatively few of the 
newspaper files now available, and were far from consistent 
in their criteria of inclusion. Frequently they recorded 
obvious ghosts while ignoring advertisements for real Ameri- 
can imprints. 
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Roger Bristol’s consolidated index to Evans is in page 
proof. Using it in proof form, I have found one of the most 
useful things about it to be the cross-indexing by which 
Bristol has brought out material not to be located by the 
original indices. This volume will be printed by means of 
the revolving fund established by George Francis Booth 
and Harry Galpin Stoddard to enable us to publish Mr. 
Brigham’s newspaper bibliography, and since used to publish 
volume 13 of Evans. After it has revolved to publish the 
index, it will be used to publish Mr. Bristol’s volume of addi- 
tions to Evans, and then our one-volume, short-title revision. 

Unfortunately there is no such easy solution to the more 
pressing problem of the microprinting of the colonial news- 
papers. This is a crying need because the files are disinte- 
grating under use, and even more seriously from repeated 
microfilming than from reading. This wear remains a 
problem even when we have eliminated unnecessary orders 
for microfilm, such as those from veterans looking for means 
to use up surplus research grants received under the G.I. 
Bill. Since my last report, Alden Johnson and our microfilm 
operator, Nathan Cohen, have devised a means of micro- 
printing the newspapers, and we today announce the 
publication of a package of three files of Boston papers for 
the critical years immediately preceding the Revolution. 
These represent an uneconomic labor of love. Before we 
can launch into a program of extensive micropublication 
of newspapers we must have capital for machinery, supplies, 
and the building up of a stock. Our Early American Im- 
prints Project was made possible by the fact that the 
Readex Corporation had a plant which could be used, and 
by the fact that Mr. Boni was willing to put up the venture 
capital necessary. We had hoped to obtain from founda- 
tions such launching funds for our newspaper project, but 
our applications have been neither rejected nor granted. 
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One very useful by-product of Mr. Johnson’s labors on this 
project has been the making available to us of a pretty com- 
plete photo-duplication service. As essential as this is to 
modern library work, no institution with our limited income 
could afford to maintain it under ordinary conditions because 
of the great volume of orders necessary to meet the costs of 
operation. And, moreover, limitless filming of our treas- 
ures in order to create the necessary volume of business 
would soon destroy them. Now, thanks to Messrs. Johnson 
and Cohen, we can fill reasonable orders at usual prices. 

Behind these which might be called our external activities 
are the internal and essential library tasks. The vitally 
necessary recataloging is moving swiftly toward its com- 
pletion. During the last two years Alden Johnson and his 
daughter Judith classified for the first time our collection 
of Latin American materials and revised the catalogue. 
Miss Clarke is swiftly incorporating our schoolbook collec- 
tion into the imprint catalogue. In the process she is turn- 
ing up many authors, printers, and booksellers whose names 
have hitherto not appeared in the bibliographies. As the 
last pieces of a jigsaw puzzle fall more quickly into place 
than the first ones, so her hitherto unidentified printers are 
now rapidly surrendering and identifying themselves. 

We are not spending as much time as we formerly did on 
research to answer queries which come in by mail, simply 
because currently there are fewer such requests for service. 
Presumably the lull is temporary. We could have spent 
more time on this kind of service but we did not feel that we 
ought to do much research trying to discover for one of our 
customers the name of the Willey family dog which was 
lost in the avalanche of 1826, nor did we comply with an- 
other request that we tell all that we knew about a certain 
subject in order that the person making the inquiry might 
know whether or not we knew something that he knew. 
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Scores of reasonable queries have been answered by means 
of our catalogues and partly complete bibliographical tools. 

A troublesome problem is the visitor, frequently a dis- 
tinguished scholar from a respectable institution, who has 
never heard of the fundamental bibliographic tools of his 
own subject and expects us to do research which he ought 
to have done before leaving home. More consistently than 
most librarians, Mr. Brigham and I try to talk to new 
visitors in order to find out how we can best serve them. 
Frequently we can save a visitor days of fruitless searching 
and save needless wear and tear on our staff and our collec- 
tions. I have wished that we had a very brief leaflet about 
the library and its collections which we could hand to 
visitors, but I have never been able to boil down the essen- 
tials of our work into a small compass. Many visitors do 
not realize that our purpose is research and not providing 
materials for reading or teaching. Our pattern of collecting, 
our system of classification, and the nature of our bib- 
liographical tools all reflect our preoccupation with the 
problems of research. So far as practical we try to obtain 
all printed source materials in our field, but we do not 
purchase new secondary works unless they would be of 
assistance to those who do research here. Of course all 
secondary works in time become themselves research 
material, and we hope that when our members weed their 
libraries they will bear us in mind. Thanks to this situation 
we do not have to face the problems of swift growth which 
torment every university library. During the past year we 
added 2,269 volumes, 1,774 pamphlecs, and 530 prints, 
maps, etc., bringing our official count to 298,175 volumes 
and 445,971 pamphlets. The only sizable collection of 
importance which we acquired this year came from Mr. 
Streeter and consisted of 126 pieces relating to the trans- 
Mississippi railroads of the period from 1849 to 1887. It 
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includes reports, guides, and speeches, many of them with 
Mr. Streeter’s invaluable annotations. 

A once-in-a-lifetime opportunity presented itself when the 
Historical Society of Berks County, Pennsylvania, decided 
to dispose of its files of newspapers issued in other counties. 
Of these we obtained the Harrisburg Morgenrothe for 1804- 
07, the Lancaster Correspondent for 1800-02, the Norris- 
town Herald for 1805-13, the Philadelphia Political and 
Commercial Register for 1813-14, and the Philadelphia 
Columbia Chronicle for 1813-15. From other sources we 
acquired the Sandwich Island Gazette for 1837-39, a fine 
file of the Western Reserve Chronicle published at Warren, 
Ohio, from 1818 to 1821, and a complete run of the Catskil/ 
Packet for 1797. 

By purchase we have acquired several interesting juve- 
niles. A copy of The History of the Holy Jesus, Boston, 
Fowle & Draper, 1762, contains nine cuts unlike those 
usually found in editions of this work. The peculiar choice 
of cuts and the bad typography suggest that this item was 
set up after Draper had lost interest in the firm, and that 
the apprentice, Isaiah Thomas, had a hand in it. We also 
acquired The Holy Bible Abridged . . . with Cuts for the Use 
of Children, Philadelphia, Young, Steward & M?’Culloch, 
1786, which has hitherto been known only by the book- 
sellers’ advertisement. An edition of The House That Jack 
Built, New York, 1800, has the hitherto unrecorded imprint 
of Durell for Jansen. Another item hitherto known only by 
advertisements is the Account of a Horrid Murder, Com- 
mitted by Captain William Corram, Philadelphia, 1796, 
which has a cover worthy of a modern who-done-it. It is 
rare that we find an item which escaped Mr. Alden’s bib- 
liography, but this year we acquired an entirely unknown 
edition of England’s Timely Remembrancer . . . a Particular 
Relation of Many Wonderful Things Seen by the Rev. Mr. 
Thomas Chamberlain, in a Vision just before his Decease, 
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printed at Newport in 1770. We also obtained copies of two 
editions of a book on horse medicine unknown to Seiden- 
sticker, the Kurz Gefasstes Ross-Arzenen Buchlein, Ephrata 
1802 and 1803. Also unreported is a Coverly of Boston, 
'1816, edition of The Adventures of Lucy Brewer, (Alias) 
Louisa Baker ... who after Living Three Years a Distin- 
guished Member of an Immoral Society of her Sex in Boston, 
became Disgusted with the Sisterhood, and garbed as a Male, 
Entered as a Marine on Board the Frigate Constitution. This 
might be called an Horatio Alger type tale with a different 
slant. Not unique, but by no means as common as Lucy 
and editions of her tale is a copy of the Exeter, 1792, print- 
ing of Arthur Bradman’s Narrative of the Extraordinary 
Sufferings of Mr. Robert Forbes, his Wife and Five Children, 
during an Unfortunate Journey through the Wilderness from 
Canada to Kennebeck River, in the Year 1784. From Mary 
C. Stone of Worcester we received a manuscript Revolu- 
tionary orderly book not in the Forbes bibliography. Seth 
Oak bought the volume and on July 3, 1775, began to enter 
in it the General Orders issued at Headquarters in Cam- 
bridge. He continued to copy them fully, without comment, 
until August 24. The volume then passed into the hands 
of Benjamin Haywood who, as officer of the guard for 
January 29, 1776, made one entry in it. 

Looking at the past year in perspective the significant 
thing about it is the comfortable progress we have made in 
almost every one of our many projects. The vast arrears of 
cataloging and classification which hung over us a decade 
ago have dwindled to a few small files which will soon dis- 
appear. Our new projects are going better than anyone 
could have hoped. Everything is ahead of schedule. We 
are ready to begin tasks which used to be over the horizon, 
and are making the blueprints for bibliographical tools 
which when I first came here we would have regarded as 
science fiction. Cuirrorp K. Suipron 


NATHANIEL WHEELWRIGHT 
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Robert Hewes and the Frenchmen. 
A Case of Treason? 


BY EDWARD P. HAMILTON 


The deposition by Robert Hewes which formed the starting 
point of this spy story of the 18th century and some futher am- 
plifying material was discovered by my dear friend, the late Seth 
Turner Crawford. Most unfortunately he did not live to finish 
the work, and I have done what I could to complete this story 
in his memory. 


OBERT HEWES welcomed the jailkeeper’s sug- 
gestion. When one was in jail, even if only for debt 
and with the free run of the place, life was dull and any 
sort of a change most welcome. So Hewes became an 
attendant and unofficial watcher over the French prisoners. 
In 1734 Robert Hewes, originally of Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, his brother George, and Nathaniel Cunningham 
had formed a partnership as tanners and had invested quite 
material sums. ‘Through some dissension or disagreement 
the partners became involved at law, and in 1743 Robert, 
and probably George as well, were clapped into jail for an 
unpaid judgment of £123/13/6 in favor of Cunningham. 
The Suffolk County court records for the next several years 
list a great many actions between the partners, too many 
and too involved to describe. 

Hewes had learned French in a Boston school run by a 
man named Bargier and had practiced it on several voyages 
to the West Indies. It seemed wise not to let the French 
prisoners know that he was familiar with their tongue, so 
everyone around the jail was warned to say nothing of it, 
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and Hewes pretended to be a rather simple minded country- 
man. 

The Frenchmen had been brought in and locked up for 
safe keeping lest they should get away and warn their coun- 
trymen at Louisbourg of the great expedition that was pre- 
paring against them. War had broken out between France 
and England early in 1744, yet it was only now on Jan- 
uary 26 of the following year! that these enemy aliens had 
been collected and restrained. There was about a half 
dozen of them, sea captains and merchants. 

Captain Jean Joseph LeGras was one. His privateer, 
hailing out of Louisbourg, had been captured a few months 
before by Captain Spry of His Majesty’s bomb ketch 
Comet after a notable engagement lasting for several hours. 
Boston gave Spry a piece of plate in appreciation of his 
services. LeGras had apparently just been turned loose to 
do as he would. Using Elisha Gray, a ship’s officer, as a 
cover, he had tried to charter a newly launched schooner 
from Thomas Newman, ostensibly to bring flour from 
Philadelphia to Boston, but actually to take supplies to the 
French at Louisbourg. When Newman refused Gray’s 
request, he was taken to LeGras, who offered to buy the 
vessel or to go shares with the Boston shipowner, but to no 
avail. Within a day or two the schooner was broken into 
and some of Gray’s gear found aboard, so Newman swore 
out a warrant against Gray, fearing that he was planning 
to steal the vessel.2 That was the end of the matter and 
LeGras was now confined in the Boston jail. 

Captain Doloboratz commanded a twelve gun privateer 
out of Louisbourg. It was a sloop and carried a crew of 94 
men. In June, 1744, he was cruising off the New England 
coast seeking to pick up some prizes, but he had the mis- 

1 On this same day the Legislature enacted Chap. 161, 1744/5, which forbade any vessel 


whatsoever to sail from Massachusetts unless it had a special license from Governor Shirley 
himself. 


*Thomas Newman, Affidavit, May 2, 1750, in Mass. Archives, CV, 570-571. The 
basic source for this article is Robert Hewes’s statement of April 5, 1758, ibid., 263-285. 
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fortune to run into the Massachusetts man of war Prince of 
Orange, a snow-rigged galley of 180 tons carrying sixteen six 
pounder guns, and commanded by Captain Tyng. The 
French privateer was captured and taken into Boston, 
where the Massachusetts officer was made much of as this 
was the first French vessel to be taken in New England 
waters since the war started.’ 

Doloboratz enjoyed very considerable freedom and was 
able to travel at least as far as Rhode Island. He suc- 
ceeded in getting away and was back in Louisbourg by 
November, when he made a report on the New England 
defenses. While in Newport, he made the acquaintance of 
a man named Peter Simon, a native of Brest, who had 
recently married a Rhode Island woman and settled there. 
Doloboratz gave Simon an order for a thousand barrels of 
flour to be delivered at Louisbourg in April of the following 
year, and provided him with a special passport issued by 
Bigot, then the intendant at Isle Royale, as the French 
called Cape Breton.‘ This same Simon was among this 
group of French prisoners® in the Boston jail. 

Hewes served the Frenchmen’s various wants, taking 
them firewood, cider, and rum, and keeping his ears open. 
They asked him if he could speak French, but he gave them 
an evasive answer that led them to believe that he could 
not. The result was that they talked freely in his presence. 

The prisoners were completely at a loss as to why they 
had suddenly been thrust into jail. One of them said that he 
believed that it was to prevent any possibility of their send- 
ing news of the proposed Louisbourg expedition, while others 
pooh-poohed it, saying that everybody knew all about it 
anyway, even as to just where the landing was to take place. 
Captain Botin, who had been lodging at the Royal Exchange 
Tavern, spoke up and said that he had heard some of the 


3 J. S. McLennan, Louisbourg (London, 1918), p. 118; Howard M. Chapin, Massachusetts 
Privateers in King George’s War (Providence, 1928), pp. 68, 76-77. 

4 Parkman Mss. (Mass. Hist. Soc.), Acadia, III, 460. 

5 Mass. Archives, CV, 580. 
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members of the General Court talking freely about the 
whole scheme. Then one of the Frenchmen said that per- 
haps the two vessels now loading in Braintree Bay might 
have something to do with it. Another said that he had seen 
Elisha Gray, who captained one of the ships, talking to the 
Sheriff the day that he was brought to jail and perhaps 
Gray had let the cat out of the bag. Someone else said no, 
that Gray might be talkative but that he could be trusted, 
and anyway the schooner was almost ready to sail. Then 
they went into a discussion as to how Louisbourg could be 
warned if the two vessels were discovered, and the use of 
Indian messengers was considered. ‘They chattered on, 
expecting to be released within a week or so, and drinking a 
health to the King of France and “King George to the 
gallows.” 

Either that evening or the next day one Demoulin, a 
merchant, was added to the little group. He was at once 
plied with questions as to why they were in jail and how 
long they would be kept there. Was it because of the 
expedition, or had the vessels in Braintree Bay and their 
connection with them been discovered? Demoulin said that 
the schooner and the sloop were all right. All was well 
there and there was an armed guard of four men on the 
larger vessel. The flour was all on board, and excellent 
flour it was, he knew because he had tasted it. 

This was enough for Hewes, who, hearing Sheriff Pollard’s 
voice in another room, went to him and reported what he 
had learned. Pollard departed in haste. A day or two later 
Hewes heard that action had been taken to stop the craft 
from sailing and that a committee of the General Court 
was coming to examine him about the affair. This com- 
mittee soon appeared in the person of Thomas Hutchinson, 
James Bowdoin, and John Choate. After hearing Hewes’s 
story, they called in one of the Frenchmen, who denied all 
knowledge of the business. Bowdoin then tested our 
prisoner’s knowledge of French and found it to be excellent. 
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Demoulin was then brought in, and he said that he knew 
nothing of any such vessels in Braintree Bay. When, how- 
ever, his report to his fellow prisoners in almost his own 
precise words was read to him, he collapsed in fear and con- 
fessed everything. Hutchinson then asked who had pro- 
vided the vessels and Demoulin replied that it was John 
Wheelwright and his son Nat. The committee immediately 
became much concerned and told him to stop joking. He 
assured them that he was not joking but had told the truth. 
The committee then sent for Hewes and ordered him to 
forget that they had ever come to the jail. 

There was a great to-do among the Frenchmen as to who 
had talked, and there was much swearing, arguing and some 
very hot words. Each took solemn oath that he had not let 
the secret out, but Captain Botin was finally believed to be 
the culprit and put in Coventry by his countrymen. They 
were also still suspicious of Hewes and from time to time 
accused him of being able to speak French, but he stoutly 
denied it. They made sudden remarks to him in French, 
but he was not caught. 

At about this time, Hewes learned that despite his warn- 
ing the two vessels had gotten safely away. He finally 
became fearful that the Frenchmen would do him bodily 
harm, since they continued very suspicious, and he decided 
to reveal his secret. One of the Frenchmen named Guybode 
came downstairs for a mug of cider and Hewes saluted him 
in perfect French. Guybode dropped his mug and dashed 
madly upstairs, where the entire group went into a huddle 
for half an hour. They then sent for Hewes to bring them 
firewood, and when he appeared, shaking somewhat in his 
shoes, demanded if he were the one who had revealed their 
secret. He replied that he had only done his duty as an 
Englishman. Hewes also told them that Demoulin had 
named the Boston men associated with them in the project, 
upon which they became very much excited and cursed 
Demoulin bitterly. Finally, seeing that the harm was done, 
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the Frenchmen calmed down and told our prisoner that he 
had done only what he should have, and they all had a drink 
together. Some eight or ten weeks later, the expedition 
having sailed and Louisbourg having been successfully 
invested, the French prisoners were released. 

Hewes stayed on in jail, and later, when some members of 
the General Court paid a visit there, he told his story. They 
advised him to petition for a reward for his services. This 
he did, and the petition was referred to a committee con- 
sisting of Colonel Samuel Miller, Captain John Hobson, and 
James Foster. ‘They examined Hewes and other witnesses, 
including some of the Frenchmen. Evidently nobody cared 
to mention the names of the two Wheelwrights. An award 
of £5 was made to Hewes, but it was never paid. A group 
in the Lower House, displeased with the size of the reward, 
said that Hewes deserved much more of his country, which 
his actions had probably saved from dire disasters (despite 
the fact that the vessels got away after all). Some said the 
reward would be greatly increased if only he would disclose 
the names of the Boston men back of the affair. A new 
committee, of which Samuel Welles was chairman, summoned 
the previous Miller committee and Hewes, and the latter 
repeated his entire story, but did not mention the Wheel- 
wrights. The new committee told our prisoner that he had 
done a great thing and ought to be well rewarded for it, 
but begged him to name the Boston men associated with 
the Frenchmen. Hewes replied that the original Hutchin- 
son committee knew the names but had silenced him and 
told him to forget that he had seen them. If the present 
committee, however, still wanted the names, he was under 
oath and would name them, which he did. The committee 
immediately left, telling Hewes not to say that they had been 
there, but that he would hear from them later. They then 
reported unofficially that the charge was preposterous, that 
the people concerned were of such station and spotless char- 
acter that accusation by a Frenchman was meaningless. 
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The committee appears to have made an official report that 
they had learned nothing. 

All the years that Hewes remained in jail had seen various 
legal actions in the old case of Hewes vs. Cunningham. 
Eventually Cunningham’s son, now the executor of his 
father’s estate, also became a lodger at the jail because of a 
debt due to Hewes. At last in August, 1749, what appar- 
ently was the final trial in the long series, awarded £558/19/4 
to Hewes from the younger Cunningham, and our prisoner 
became a free man.* Whether Cunningham paid or remained 
in jail does not appear. 

Hewes made further petitions to the General Court, but 
never received any reward. He went to England shortly 
after his release from jail and proposed to publicize the 
matter there. Sir William Pepperrell and William Bollan, 
the Massachusetts agent in London, advised him to keep 
quiet as he might upset the Colony’s apple cart by his 
revelations. If he would return to Boston, something would 
be done for him. 

Back home again, he put in another petition. One of the 
legislators said that Hewes should be punished for slander- 
ing a great man, while others praised him for telling the 
truth. An undisclosed sum of money was voted, but the 
Council nonconcurred and there the matter rested. Hewes 
for some three years tried to get copies of his petition and 
the other papers from Secretary Josiah Willard, but some 
excuse was always given and the papers never materialized. 
Thus matters stood on April 5, 1758, when a committee 
consisting among others of Benjamin Pickman and Robert 
Hooper was directed to investigate Hewes’s charges “‘greatly 
affecting the character of several gentlemen in office in the 
government and others.’”? The tone now seems to change to 
a threat of punishment rather than of reward. In October 
the Council decided that all of Hewes’s charges were ground- 
less and the Lower House concurred. A new committee was 


6 Karly Files in the Office of the Clerk of the Suffolk Supreme Court, 58,556, 66,269, 67,677. 
7 Mass. Archives, CV, 577. 
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appointed to see what further should be done,’ but it ap- 
pears that this was the final end of the matter, and there- 
after the records are silent. 

In November, 1759, some officers, lately returned from 
the capture of Quebec, were spending an evening in a Rox- 
bury tavern with a group of convivial friends. In the 
course of their conversation Captain Arthur Loftus said 
that “the French very well know their [our] numbers and 
everything that passed and that a correspondence was 
carried on with the French from this town by a person of 
consequence.” One of the company remarked that no 
person of consequence would be fool enough to take so great 
a risk, and it must have been some of the exiled Acadians 
in Boston that had gotten word back. Captain Loftus 
then stated that Nathaniel Wheelwright was the man. 
Some one said that was impossible, Wheelwright’s name was 
used because he had been in Canada as a commissioner to 
repatriate prisoners and had a relative there, and hence 
was well known to the French. Loftus then stated that the 
French had told him that they had received an unsigned 
letter from Wheelwright which had been positively identi- 
fied as being in his handwriting. He also said that he would 
not be at all surprised if General Amherst arrested and 
hanged Wheelwright. Captain Thomas Smelt corroborated 
all that Loftus had said.® 

Nathaniel Wheelwright, hearing of the accusation, im- 
mediately had recourse to law and sued both officers for 
libel. The cases came up in the Suffolk County Court in 
July, 1760, and the jury found for the plaintiff, assessing 
damages against Smelt of the considerable sum of £500 and 
against Loftus a staggering £2,000. James Otis was the 
defendant’s lawyer.'’° The two appealed and the cases were 
tried again in the Superior Court of Judicature, with 
Thomas Hutchinson sitting as Chief Justice. Wheelwright 


8 Journals of the House of Representatives (Boston, 1758), Oct. 12, 1758. 
* Suffolk Files, 80,987. 
10 [bid., 82,627, 82,636. 
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again was successful, but the judgment against Loftus was 
reduced to £1200, while Smelt’s remained as_ before." 
Damages totalling £1700 were an extremely stiff penalty 
to assess against two soldiers just back from the most 
victorious campaign yet to be waged upon this continent, 
who had merely reported statements made to them by the 
French. It is obvious that Wheelwright had either a rep- 
utation of the very highest, or that he had connections that 
could assure him of securing a friendly jury. 

John Wheelwright was the son of Colonel John Wheel- 
wright of Wells, in what today is Maine. He was a merchant 
in Boston before he was thirty,’? and married Mary Allen 
in that town in 1715. She died and he married Elizabeth 
Green three years later. John Wheelwright became a 
prosperous merchant and also had a long career as a public 
servant. He acted as commissary general of the Province 
for some thirty years up to 1760, although the formal title 
was not given him until 1744." In 1745, he was elected to 
the Governor’s Council and served on it for the next ten 
years. The Pepperrell papers‘ include many invoices of his 
shipments of supplies to the troops at the first siege of 
Louisbourg, but it is not clear whether they were made as 
commissary general or for his own account as a merchant. 
After the fall of the fortress, Sir William Pepperrell used 
John Wheelwright as agent for the disposal of some of the 
captured French shipping. Boston Town Meeting often 
called him to audit the accounts of the town treasurer and 
referred to him in its records as the Honorable John Wheel- 
wright. In the early 1750’s his name is found in a letter 
of a French officer at Louisbourg as one who was selling 
them flour (a nominal peace then existed) and he was then 
in communication with Bigot, the Canadian intendant.” It 

4 Suffolk Superior Court Minutes, 1760-62, p. 288. 

Colonial Society of Massachusetts, Publications, I, 322. 

18 Journals of the House of Representatives, 1759-60. 


4 Pepperrell Mss. (Mass. Hist. Soc.), passim. 
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is obvious that he was a man of very considerable standing 
in his time and place. He died in 1760. 

Nathaniel Wheelwright was born on October 25, 1721, 
and married Ann, daughter of Charles Apthorp, who was 
fourteen years his junior. Presumably he was associated 
with his father in business and probably had visited Canada 
after King George’s War, for he was selected by Governor 
Phips, along with Captain Phineas Stevens, in 1752 as a 
commissioner to visit Canada and attempt to repatriate 
New Englanders “captivated” by the Indians and taken to 
Canada. Wheelwright left Boston early that spring, meet- 
ing Stevens on the way to Albany. He spent six weeks in 
Canada, both in Montreal and in Quebec, and made a 
considerable number of friends. ‘The two commissioners 
returned to Massachusetts in the late summer with a group 
of freed prisoners.'® 

Governor Shirley in November, 1753, sent Wheelwright 
to Canada again upon a similar mission, and he was gone for 
nearly a year. He kept a detailed journal of this trip which 
is full of interest.” From Boston, he went to Springfield 
and on over the southern Berkshires to Kinderhook on the 
Hudson. Arriving at Albany, he at once went to the house 
of Lydius, where he tarried for a day or two. 

John Henry Lydius, 1704-1788, was the son of a Dutch 
clergyman at Albany. As a young man, he had lived in 
Canada for some five years and had married a French half- 
breed, Genevieve Masse. The French accused him of 
tampering with their Indians and exiled him from Canada. 
He returned to Albany and soon established a trading post 
on the Hudson at the point where the portage to Wood 
Creek and Lake Champlain started. Fort Edward was 
later built on this site. Lydius appears to have been of a 
dubious reputation," although Governor Shirley had con- 


“Journal of Phineas Stevens” in N. D. Mereness, Travels in the American Colonies 
(New York, 1916). 

1 Nathaniel Wheelwright, Journal (Mass. Hist. Soc.). The portrait of Wheelwright 
here reproduced also belongs to the Massachusetts Historical Society. 

8 Matt B. Jones, Vermont in the Making (Cambridge, 1939), pp. 142-143. 
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fidence in him. As a Dutchman of Albany, he naturally 
had no feeling of loyalty to the English. In 1746 he was 
accused of giving information to the French.” In October, 
1756, Captain Shepherd, a New Hampshire officer just 
escaped from Canada, brought back word that Lydius had 
been acting as a spy for the French. Lord Loudoun wrote 
home that he strongly suspected him to be a spy.” 

Lydius and his son Nicholas accompanied Wheelwright 
north from Albany part way up Wood Creek. Lydius then 
returned with the horses, while his son continued on to 
Canada with Wheelwright. In Montreal the two lodged 
with Mons. Francois Decouagne, referred to in the journal 
as the uncle of young Lydius. 

From some of the entries, it appears to be almost certain 
that Wheelwright spoke fluent French. He apparently was 
on very friendly terms with the governor of Canada, the 
Marquis DuQuesne, and dined with him on a number of 
occasions. He had several other close Canadian friends, 
made either on his previous trip in 1752 or possibly at some 
other time. He of course made more on this visit to 
Canada, including some at Louisbourg, where he was de- 
layed for almost a month waiting for a passage back to 
Boston. He visited and dined with Bigot, and knew Rigaud, 
the governor of Three Rivers, and brother of the next 
governor of Canada. 

The partisan and Indian commander St. Luc de la Corne 
was his “particular friend,” and he had travelled from 
Montreal to Quebec with Penisseault, one of the notorious 
profiteers of the Bigot clique. Wheelwright had one most 
extraordinary connection with Canada, an aunt who was a 
nun in the Ursuline Convent at Quebec, and who, more- 
over, was later to become the first and only mother superior 
of that convent who was of English blood. Esther Wheel- 
wright had been captured by Indians during a raid on Wells 


1 William H. Hill, Old Fort Edward (Fort Edward), pp. 29, 36. 
20 Francis Parkman, Montcalm and Wolfe (Boston, 1884), I, 435. 
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in 1703 and eventually arrived at the convent as a pupil. 
When she took the veil, she was known as La Mére de 
L’Enfant Jesus. Nathaniel saw much of her while he re- 
mained in Quebec as the rules of convent visits were waived 
in his case. He also often visited with the Bishop of Quebec. 
Wheelwright at last returned to Boston by water in August, 
1754, after a far from fruitful trip as far as redeemed captives 
were concerned, for he brought back only two. 

In February, 1755, Governor Shirley was informed that 
a packet of letters written by Nathaniel had been inter- 
cepted at Albany on their way to Canada. Shirley wrote 
back that they should be examined and if anything improper 
was found to return them to Boston. There is no further 
record of this incident, and the letters presumably were 
considered harmless.”! 

Upon his father’s death in 1760, he inherited a very 
considerable fortune, which he proceeded to augment by 
his own efforts. Perhaps he was not as astute as his father 
or perhaps the family luck had played out, for he ran into 
trouble before many years had passed. In July, 1764, he 
was caught smuggling wine, and whispers were circulating 
that there might be some doubt as to the soundness of his 
credit.22 James Bowdoin became suspicious and succeeded 
by December in getting a debt of some £2100 owed by 
Wheelwright to Colonel George Scott, governor of Granada 
in the Windward Islands, covered by mortgages on a group 
of Boston warehouses. Scott and Bowdoin married sisters, 
and it is through the latter’s sprightly and interesting letters 
to his brother-in-law, as recorded in his Letter Book, that 
the final phases of Wheelwright’s activities have been pre- 
served. In January, 1765, he was head over heels in 
trouble. John Rowe’s® diary for January 16 noted that 
Nathaniel had stopped payments and that a “great number 


of people will suffer with him—the trade has been much 
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2 James Bowdoin, Letter Book (Mass. Hist. Soc.), p. 83. 
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alarmed.” James Otis’ letter to correspondents in England 
dated a few days later,* was more explicit: “till the failing 
of Mr. Wheelwright which happened here last week and 
has given as great a shock to credit here as your South Sea 
Bubble did in England some years ago—the great business 
he was in for the Government at home during the wars 
acquired such an undue credit that he became, next to the 
treasurer, banker general for the Province and almost for 
the continent. His notes passed at par with those of the 
Province, which are as good as your bank notes. —but last 
week, I say, the bubble broke, some say for £10,000 sterling, 
and I can compare it to nothing but the late earth quake 
at Lisbon such was the consternation—he had made over 
all his estate and effects to a brother.” 

A few days later his debts were believed to be £80,000, 
but they eventually were found to total £154,000, a colossal 
sum for those days. At first, it was hoped that the assets 
would reach nearly the same figure, but in the end they 
appear to have amounted to perhaps only a quarter of that 
owed. In the middle of June bankruptcy proceedings were 
taken against Wheelwright and he immediately vanished. 
By August it was reported that he had fled to Dominica. 
In the spring of 1766 George Scott, now promoted to the 
governorship of Dominica, wrote Bowdoin that Nathaniel 
Wheelwright had died on May 2 at Guadeloupe. Among 
his effects were found promissory notes of New England 
merchants having a total face value of £12,000, all that he 
had been able to lay his hands on when he absconded. 

These various bits of information on Wheelwright’s 
activities certainly incline one to believe that he was a 
knave. The following incident, however, makes one feel 
that he was also something else. 

“January 26, 1763. At the Superior Court at Charles- 
town, Samuel Bacon of Bedford and Miriam Fitch, wife of 
Benjamin Fitch of said Bedford, were convicted of being 

% Ibid., XLIII, 205. 
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Notorious Cheats and of having by Fraud, Craft and deceit, 
possessed themselves of 1500 Johannes [about £2700], 
the Property of three Gentlemen; and were sentenced to 
be each of them set in the Pillory one hour, with a paper 
on each of their Breasts with the Words A Cheat wrote in 
Capitals thereon, to suffer three Months Imprisonment, to 
be bound to their good Behaviour for a year, and to pay 
Costs. The above-said Miriam Fitch came to Boston, and 
waited upon Mr. Christopher Clarke, and told him for 1500 
Johannes, she could shew him a Vault in Bedford where 
was concealed a large Chest of Money, which he might 
have if he could get it out, & She would assist him in doing 
it. Mr. Clarke, elated with the proposal, and thinking by 
the Enterprise to make his fortune, agreed to go to Bedford 
with the Woman, if he could raise the Money. Accordingly 
he went to Mr. Nathaniel Wheelwright, and communicated 
the Affair to him, who was willing to supply the Money, 
provided he could have a share in the Treasure, which, Mr. 
Clarke agreed to, rather than have the Matter any further 
delayed. The Money was bro’t out and tendered to Madam 
Fitch, but it being chiefly in Silver, she said she could not 
carry it home conveniently and desired she might have it in 
Gold. Mr. Wheelwright not having Gold enough in the 
House, went into one of his Neighbours to procure it, and 
after letting him into the secret, told him he should be 
jointly concern’d with himself and Mr. Clarke, if he would 
furnish his proportion of the Money, which he cheerfully 
complyed with, and mustered up the Gold. After Mrs. 
Fitch had pocketed up the 1500 Johannes, she told the 
Gentlemen she would now be ready to accompany them to 
the place where the Treasure was to be found. They im- 
mediately mounted their horses, and proceeded with her to 
Bedford. When they came there, she conducted them to a 
Mill, and opening a Trap Door pointed them to a large 
Chest under the Mill about ten feet deep. She told them 
if they would go down and get it to the head of the Stairs, 
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she with Mr. Bacon, (her accomplice) would help them get 
it through the Trap-door, which Proposal they agreed to, 
and went down the hole; but no sooner were they at the 
bottom of the Stairs, than she shut down the door upon 
them, and locked it upon the Top, and run off with her 1500 
Johannes. The Gentlemen now, to their inexpressible 
grief, found it was all a deception, they were shut up in a 
place of darkness and knew not which way to get out, till A 
Man who was passing by the Mill, heard their Cries and 
went in to their Relief. Had they remained there but a few 
hours longer, they must inevitably perished, as it was near 
the Time the Flood-Gates were to be hoisted, when the 
Water would have been let in upon them.’ 

Wheelwright left a young son in Boston, who, however, 
quitted that town in the Tory exodus. None of this branch 
of the family ever returned to New England.” 

Both the British and the French governments put 
restrictions or prohibitions upon trade between the American 
colonies and the French settlements in North America, even 
when a state of war did not exist. Canada’s constant food 
scarcity, however, caused trade in food stuffs to be winked 
at and even encouraged by the French. In May, 1744, 
after war was known to have been declared, the authorities 
at Louisbourg were still hoping to get food from New Eng- 
land.” There is an entry in the Journal of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, dated June 18, 1755, that is of 
interest. Governor Shirley, in a message to the House, 
stated that there were a number of French vessels hovering 
off the coast with the obvious intent of securing food for 
Louisbourg and other parts of Canada, ‘“‘and as there are so 
many persons among us, that are so false to the interests of 
their country, and so mad after this pernicious trade, that 
no laws will restrain them,” he asked that an armed vessel 
be provided to intercept the would-be traders. 


% New England Hist. Gen. Soc., Register, LXXXIV, 160. 
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In judging the possible actions of the Wheelwrights, we 
must avoid the error of measuring them against the morals 
of today. Rightly or wrongly, the standards were different 
then. Some of Boston’s most prominent citizens were 
actively engaged in smuggling and its necessary accompani- 
ment of bribing the King’s officials, yet such actions were 
not held against them. It seems most unlikely that trading 
with the enemy was considered a very heinous sin. Most 
merchants probably considered it just too risky. 

Giving information to the enemy must be condemned 
both legally and morally by the standards of any day, 
yet we know that it went on. Boats sailing under a flag of 
truce to exchange prisoners are known to have exchanged 
cargoes of merchandise as well.% Is it not equally possible 
that a note or a verbal message may also have passed? 
In June, 1755, when the war was again under way, Prevost, 
the intendant at Louisbourg, wrote to his superior in Paris 
that: “Some Englishmen to whom our [fishing] vessels have 
spoken on the [Grand] Banks say. . . .”” Pargellis says: 
“Surprise, as an element of strategy, the British could rarely 
use, for knowledge of every expedition reached the French 
either through colonials who traded with the enemy, or 
through London offices.”*® It would be easy to clear one’s 
conscience and justify his actions in giving information to 
the enemy by reasoning that they probably knew anyway, 
so no harm would be done, and why not benefit financially 
or at least gain the good will of those with whom one would 
be trading again just as soon as the war was over. 

That is all that we know of Robert Hewes’s story and its 
sequel, and we must consider the case as non proven. Per- 
haps some day in a dusty closet there will be found papers 
that will substantiate the charges, or perhaps they will refute 
them. Probably we shall never know more than has here 
been told. 


% McLennan, pp. 406-407; Parkman, Half Century of Conflict (Boston, 1892), p. 104. 
Parkman Mss., New France, III, 328. 
* Stanley Pargellis, Military Affairs in North America (New York, 1936), p. xv. 


Harvard Fiction 
Some Critical and Bibliographical Notes 


BY HAMILTON VAUGHAN BAIL* 


N 1947 an article appeared in The Saturday Review of 

Literature with the title, “Nostalgia for the Jvy’! in 
which the author made some brief remarks about the 
aspects of American college fiction of the past, mentioned 
a number of books dealing with several of our colleges, and 
ended on the theme that the revolutionary changes in life 
at these colleges would require and did require a new type 
of novel: 
The Great College Novel will not be easy to write. But the field is wide 
open for good college fiction that captures imaginatively the present 
spirit of the campus. Never before has college meant so much to so 


many, and it would be unfortunate if no gifted author were to give this 
era the immortality of print. 


Some two years later Edward Weeks was citing in a some- 
what different vein the lack of novels in this field: “For all 
the color, sentiment, and intensity—not to mention the 


1 William Randel, “Nostalgia for the Ivy,” The Saturday Review of Literature, XXX, 
No. 48, 10 et seq (November 29, 1947). Mr. Randel was a member of the English Depart- 
ment of the Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
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sparking in the coeducational schools—there have been 
singularly few novels which have caught the true college 
spirit.””. He then cites a half dozen such stories and con- 
tinues: “And that’s just about the score. Elusive, appar- 
ently indifferent, never the same from one generation to the 
next, college spirit is not easily to be captured.’ 

A few weeks later Bennett Cerf noted Mr. Weeks’ surprise 
at the scarcity of novels which caught the spirit of our 
biggest colleges, quoted his remarks, added that there 
surely must be additions to the list although he himself 
could think only of a few by George Ade, ‘“Holworthy 
Hall,” and Ralph D. Paine, and asked undergraduates— 
or their parents—to help out.’ 

They did; and two months later Mr. Cerf opened his 
column: “If Ted Weeks, of The Atlantic Monthly, is seri- 
ously interested in corralling more novels dealing with 
college life, contributors offer him the following sugges- 
tions.” These suggestions mentioned numerous books 
about numerous places, and the last contributor, Samuel 
Hopkins Adams, included these comments in addition: 


You will probably find that many of the small, old colleges have pro- 
duced literature about themselves. Hamilton is represented, though 
not too worthily. . . . Union fares still worse. ... What about Amherst, 
Williams, Trinity, Bowdoin, Swarthmore? It would be strange, indeed, 
if some loving alumnus had not perpetuated his alma mater’s glory in 
fiction. There should be many American Tom Browns awaiting im- 
mortality in the aes triplex of sound fiction. . . .4 


?Edward Weeks, “The Peripatetic Reviewer,” in “The Atlantic Bookshelf,” The 
Atlantic Monthly, CLXXXIV, No. 1, p. 82 (July, 1949). 
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Clearly this subject of college fiction has been currently 
on the minds of many people. This paper will deal with 
one phase of it. Back in 1931 Mr. Theodore Hall wrote: 


Harvard men are itchingly literate. To even a casual inquirer it must 
appear that one youth out of every ten who depart to serve better their 
country and their kind exhibits the stigmata and avows his intentions 
of becoming an author. One cold, cis-academic year and the ranks are 
again decimated. But the residue of Harvard men who persist in getting 
words upon paper is still large enough to affect the pulp market; Ameri- 
can literature by college-bred men is sufficiently crimson in its pedigree. 

What every last Harvard novelist (to limit our field) writes about, 
sooner or later, is Harvard. Some do it in one cathartic effort as a first 
novel; others, battening down their hatches as they put out, wait for 
years before they allow themselves a concentrated paragraph. The 
flavor of Cambridge, diffuse, timeless, beautifully adolescent, assails 
their nostrils by Schylkill [sic] or Arno and they picture it with nostalgic 
pen.® 


In the following pages that writing has been listed. It 
makes an impressive total; but if one should actually look 
up these books and read them—or read only some of them— 
one would be impressed by the varying pictures their au- 
thors have carried away from Cambridge. In Mr. Randel’s 
article just mentioned he had written: “Someday a graduate 
student in American Civilization will choose as his thesis 
subject the fiction written about Harvard. There have 
always been things about Harvard incomprehensible to the 
rest of the country; and the novels suggest that not even 
Harvard men fully comprehend the place.” This article is 
not, however, that graduate thesis; the field is still open for 
such a work, but these comments may help that future 
scholar.® 


5 Theodore Hall, “Harvard in Fiction—A Short Anthology,” The Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, XL, 30 (September, 1931). 

6 The Harvard Book (Cambridge, Harvard, 1953) by William Bentinck-Smith is not 
such a thesis, but it is a finely edited anthology of writings about Harvard over a period of 
three centuries with extracts from many of the novels which are hereinafter considered; 
and his Introduction, “Writing Like a Harvard Man,” is desirable reading in connection 
with this work. A note in the Antiquarian Bookman of May 7, 1949, indicated that 
Joseph Lauren was preparing a book on “Harvard in Fiction.” 
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In the first place it is necessary to do some defining and 
explaining. We have found that to many people “Harvard 
Fiction” seems to mean fiction by Harvard men. In this 
case at least it means fiction about Harvard. Furthermore, 
we have had people suggest for inclusion in the work books 
whose only pertinency seemed to be the fact that one or 
more characters were described as alumni or students of the 
institution; or even that the word Harvard appeared in the 
book. Clearly that is not enough to qualify. Beyond that, 
however, we have attempted to include either in the main 
list or in the supplement all books of fiction which had at 
least a page or two dealing with the physical place, or the 
life of the students, or with those things tangible or other- 
wise for which the college has stood. We have gone further 
and listed in the supplement several books which deal 
chiefly with faculty life and problems and allied Cambridge 
society which it would have been our inclination to omit 
entirely. We have probably failed to locate a number of 
novels which have some limited Harvard interest. It is 
hoped they are few. The copies which form the basis 
for the descriptions have been those in The Library of Con- 
gress which were deposited for copyright purposes where 
these have been available. Exceptions have been noted. 

The inclusion of a book in the main list for extended 
treatment rather than in the supplement for brief mention 
may perhaps be based on nothing but this author’s personal 
choice. In general, however, the latter books did not seem 
to have enough Harvard interest to warrant detailed 
consideration. 

One great void in this list is the short story. They 
should have been included, but the task was beyond the 
compiler. Rather than include only the few that he had 
happened upon, it seemed wise to omit them all. There 
must be many in The Harvard Advocate and The Harvard 
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Monthly; Flandrau, Marquand, and DeVoto each had 
several in The Saturday Evening Post and there are probably 
others in that publication; a search of all the other story 
magazines, including Street & Smith’s College Stories, 
would reveal still more; very recently Sloan Wilson had four 
stories about veterans at post-war Harvard in The New 
Yorker; the earliest we have come across is one of minor 
interest in The Boston Miscellany of Literature and Fashion 
of 1842. 

In the course of our work it has been with some amaze- 
ment that we have discovered the large number of books 
of little basic Harvard interest whose titles gave every 
indication of a thoroughly Harvard novel from beginning 
to end. We have long been familiar with Harvard beer, 
Harvard cigars, Harvard laundries, etc., but it has been a 
revealing experience to find that our book publishers and 
authors have attempted to trade on the name in a similar 
way. It has been necessary to include and describe these 
books almost in self-defense to forestall the queries which 
might come from the unknowing if omitted. 

Much of this Harvard fiction falls roughly into chrono- 
logical groups. We first have in the 1840’s a series of paper- 
bound “‘penny-thrillers,” interesting forerunners of a long 
list. All is then quiet for a quarter of a century until we 
come to a group of “Tom Brown” books—poor fiction but 
historically useful and valuable. After another lapse 
we have what might be called a series of collected short 
stories in the 1890’s and early 1g00’s. In the 1920’s we 
come to a group of novels which for the first time deal 
with the larger concepts of the undergraduate’s problems; 
although it was in 1901, many years ahead of the field, 
that Jarvis of Harvard first attempted to combine tales of 
college episodes with basic human problems involving the 
opposite sex; and it was even earlier in 1897 that Flandrau 
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had for the first time made a serious approach to under- 
graduate life in what still is perhaps Harvard’s best fiction. 
Finally in the late 1930’s comes a group of books for older 
boys. It might have been expected that this group would 
have been one of the earliest to appear. What is the sig- 
nificance—if any—in this seeming reversal of the normal 
order occurring just before the late war? 


When in the future that graduate student writes his 
thesis on Harvard fiction he might do well to compare this 
output of novels about Harvard with similar fiction about 
her sister institutions. A very brief examination seems to 
indicate that at least Harvard was there “‘fustest with the 
mostest.” The early work was not indigenous fiction, 
however, for it stemmed directly from Oxford with its 
Verdant Green and Tom Brown. But the story of Harvard’s 
position in the whole field of college fiction would be of 
interest. 


Through the hundred years during which these Harvard 
novels have been written—as well as the novels about its 
many sister institutions—we find the critics, with the ap- 
pearance of each new book, looking forward with hope to 
“the great American college novel.” Although on occasion 
a few books have been placed in that category by a few un- 
discriminating reviewers, their hopes have been unrealized, 
and that great work has yet to be written. Nor by the same 
token has “the great Harvard novel” yet appeared. 


One would like to believe that “the great Harvard novel,” like “the 
great American novel,” is still to be written. But we are disadvanta- 
geously placed in time, and always will be. For the procession keeps on. 
Somewhere a young man is sitting gravely before his professors, await- 
ing his tutor’s pleasure, listening to his unbelievable fellow students and 
talking with some of them, watching the emergence of a grandiose 
embellishment of the Cambridge scene and weighing, in his own private 
scales, the comparative picturesquenesses of a “binge,” a “bender,” a 
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“seminar” and a “bull session.” He is “takin’ notes an’ faith he’ll prent 


’em.”” There are worse ways to employ an intellect.’ 


But the printing of notes will not of itself produce “‘the 
great Harvard novel” nor any other great college novel. 
Much more is required. 


If his books are to meet anything better than ephemeral recognition, 
[the writer of college fiction] cannot stop at merely photographing the 
transient. He must fathom as best he can the eternal enigma of college 
as a unique molding experience, a miracle of growth that defies final 
analysis. And unless his insight is almost superhuman, all his intimate 
knowledge of the externals, the machinery, the facts and theories, will 
not be adequate.*® 


Perhaps one can say that “the great Harvard novel” or 
even “the great college novel” never will be written. It 
can only be written by one but slightly removed in time 
from the scene, by one who has an “intimate knowledge of 
the externals,” one whose perceptions of the nuances of 
that scene and its life are fresh, vital, nostalgic. But the 
young graduate with degree in hand who has just lived 
through that life and alone has the ability to picture its 
details lacks the other major requirement for writing this 
novel. To achieve real greatness it must be written by one 
with the experience and maturity to analyze the data 
collected in four years of laboratory work. He must have 
the ability to portray the collective and individual problems 
found in any college, the power to explain and develop in 
his characters the complex traits found in a group of col- 
legians, so like and yet so unlike those found in the world 
outside, and the ability to picture the subtle spirit of the 
college itself. (And for Harvard it has been said, as already 
noted, that “the novels suggest that not even Harvard 


7 Theodore Hall, op. cit., p. 54. 
8 William Randel, of. cit. 
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men fully comprehend the place.””) When the ability to do 
these things has been acquired the freshness has been lost 
and the result is only a wooden copy. As a final thought, 
which we will merely mention and on which we will not 
enlarge, perhaps no college has within its walls the essential 
materials for a great novel. Apropos thereof, as far as 
Harvard is concerned, and as a final note to this introduc- 
tion let us quote the terse remark of George Santayana 
with which he ended a letter found later herein: “‘I should 
say that Harvard yields no good materials for fiction.” 


List of Harvard Fiction 


1844 


JUSTIN JONES (Harry Hazel, pseud.) 


THE / BELLE OF BOSTON:/OR, THE/ RIVAL STU- 
DENTS / OF / CAMBRIDGE. / [double line] / BY HARRY 
HAZEL. / Author of ‘The Burglars, or the Mysteries of the League 
of Honor,’ etc. / [double line] / [quotation of four-line stanza 
of poetry] / BOSTON: / PUBLISHED BY F. GLEASON, 1% 
TREMONT ROW. / 1844. 


Collation: [1-2]§, 3°, 4*—28 leaves; pp.: [3]-58, with front cover 
probably considered pp. [1]-[2]. 

P. [3], title-page; p. [4], blank; p. [5], Note by the Author, dated Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 1844; p. [6], blank; pp. [7]-58, text. 

Leaf measures about 9% x 534 inches, entirely untrimmed. Stitched, 
with light lemon wrappers. The entire title-page repeated on front 
cover in different type and composition within decorated ruled borders 
with addition of hand colored wood engraving of the “Belle.” In upper 
margin copyright notice; in lower margin imprint: Jones, Printer, 42 
Congress Street. Inside covers blank. Back cover with advertisements 
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of Publishing Hall by Gleason and Justin Jones, Book and Job Printer, 
the latter dated October 17, 1844. 

The title was registered with the Clerk of the United States District 
Court of the District of Massachusetts by F. Gleason on November 6, 
1844 (entry No. 349 for that year). 

Another edition of this same year has been seen with a title-page 
similar to the front wrapper described above (without the borders and 
marginal additions) bearing the same wood engraving uncolored. It 
has the same collation and pagination without pp. 1 and 2 and may 
never have carried wrappers. 

There is a jater edition also with 48 pages with the imprint: “Boston: 
Flag of Our Union Office, 1847.” Still later the story appeared (with 
additional tales) in a book of 100 pages printed in double column under 
the imprint of Gleason in 1849. 

Harvard has an undated edition with the imprint: “Boston: Jones’s 
Publishing House, 2 Water Street” bearing on the title-page a wood 
engraving of two men facing each other across a table, one with an open 
razor and the other with a drawn pistol. The front cover bears the 
imprint: “Boston: Published at ‘The Yankee Privateer’ Office. No. 2, 
Water Street,” and a wood engraving of the ‘Belle’ in a pose different 
from the one seen in the editions above. The pagination is [2], [7]-48, 
[4] pp. in three signatures of eight leaves, the last four pages being adver- 
tisements. Two full-page wood engravings, versos blank, are an integral 
part of the book, the text of which varies from that in the edition 
described.® 


This first book of Harvard fiction unfortunately contains very 
little about Harvard. It is the first of that long list which directly 
or by innuendo attempts to trade on Harvard for success. 

On a June day in the 1820’s two young Harvard classmates are 
strolling around Fresh Pond—that “beautiful sheet of pellucid 
water.” Philip Percy is the sterling youth of high character, 
‘noble and dignified in his deportment, amiable and affectionate 
in his disposition’; George Thornton is the proverbial imperious, 
revengeful, dissipated son of the Southern plantation. A squall 

®In Lyle H. Wright, American Fiction (San Marino, 1948), under items 1481, 1482, and 
1483 are listed copies of one edition or another at American Antiquarian Society, Boston 
Public Library, Brown University, New York Public Library, New York Society Library, 


University of Chicago, and University of Minnesota. There is also a copy at Harvard. 
The description is taken from the compiler’s copy. 
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springs up and capsizes a small boat on the pond containing a 
father and his blue-eyed daughter “with flowing tresses, and a 
face radiant with love and beauty.” Of course the students save 
the pair and immediately become rivals in pursuit of the girl’s 
hand with Percy forging ahead in the race. We have a brief 
glimpse of the Junior Exhibition at the college at which the hero 
is awarded “the mead of excellence” at the expense of his rival. 
Seeking vengeance, the latter with a college friend don some 
shabby disguises and waylay Percy on the bridge as he is walking 
back to Cambridge one night; he triumphs over his antagonists 
and Thornton finds himself in jail. The resultant newspaper 
notoriety—then as now—being one thing the college authorities 
have never condoned, our villain is expelled. The next year, we 
are told, Percy goes on to graduate at the head of his class. Thus 
after a few pages ends all matter of Harvard interest in the book. 
The reader must learn for himself the final outcome of the story 
with its tale of gambling dens, disguises, attempted kidnappings, 
etc. If he wishes to believe Harry Hazel in his introductory note, 
“the principal incidents upon which the tale is based are events 


well known to many persons now living in this community .. . 
The principal characters of the work once ‘lived, moved, and had 
a being,’ and many of them will be readily recognized.” 


1845 
TIM WHIPPOORWILL, pseud. 


NELLY BROWN;/OR, THE / TRIALS, TEMPTATIONS 
AND PLEASURES / OF / COLLEGE LIFE. / [double line] / 
The Author of which is TIM WHIPPOORWILL! / He knows ’tis 
true, for he’s been thro’ the Mill! / [double line] / BOSTON. / 
PUBLISHED AT THE ‘YANKEE OFFICE,’ 22 CONGRESS 
STREET. / FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSTORES. / 1845. 


Collation: [1-3]*—24 leaves; pp.: 48. 


P. [1], title-page; p. [2], copyright notice; pp. [3]-48 (with last page 
numbered 84), text. 
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Leaf measures about 9% x 6% inches, entirely untrimmed. Stitched, 
with yellow wrappers. Front cover printed Nelly Brown and The 
Student with wood engraving of a love scene. Advertisement of Ingra- 
ham’s Montezuma by H. L. Williams on inside front cover. Advertise- 
ment of “The Great English Remedy for the cure of Diseased Lungs!” 
on inside back cover. Advertisement of the re-issue of the London 
Penny Magazine on back cover. 

The title was registered with the Clerk of the United States District 
Court of the District of Massachusetts by H. L. Williams on May 12, 
1845 (entry No. 154 for that year).” 


This story has slightly more Harvard significance than its 
predecessor—apart from the titles; but as might be expected it 
fails to convince one of the reality of the scene. The tale is con- 
cerned with the affairs of three sophomores—Harry Montfort, 
the very respectable and moderately wealthy youth of high 
character; Philip Trently, the suave, polished lad of wealth and 
dissipation; and Stephen Brown, the poor, honest, and brilliant 
student whose mother says, “I have almost trembled, when I 
have seen you in company, with giddy, thoughtless young men, 
who appear to forget that their character is forming.”” Stephen’s 
sister supplies the title and Mary Montfort also appears in a 
leading role. All three boys have parts in an Exhibition and we 
hear Philip say, “Let me felicitate you on your part for exhibition 
Hal.” While Stephen studies we join a “debauch” at which 
Harry, Phil, and their friends actually play cards and drink 
champagne; we see the boys sitting under the Rebellion Tree 
actually smoking in the Yard contrary to regulations; and again, 
while Stephen is attending a meeting of the Debating Society, 
we go in town with the others to bowl—‘“harmless in itself, but 
dangerous from the temptation to bet.” On their return they 
start a bonfire in the Yard which leads to trouble with the proctor. 
Such is our “Harvard fiction” without the interplay of the ladies. 
After a lapse of two years our friends have graduated and the 
story and melodrama really begin. 

The title is listed in Wright, No. 2705; there are copies at American Antiquarian 


Society, Boston Public Library, and Harvard, the latter forming the basis for the de- 
scription. 
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1845 
JOSEPH HOLT INGRAHAM (1809-1860) 


ALICE MAY, / AND / BRUISING BILL. / [double line] / BY 
J. H. INGRAHAM, ESQ. / Author of “LAFITTE,” “THE 
MIDSHIPMAN,” “SPANISH GALLEON,” / “EDWARD 
AUSTIN,” “SCARLET FEATHER,” ETC. / [double line] / 
BOSTON: / GLEASON’S PUBLISHING HALL, 1'4 TRE- 
MONT ROW. / 1845. 


Collation: [1]*, 2-35—24 leaves; pp.: [3]-5o. 

Front cover as pp. [1]-{2]; p. [3], title-page; p. [4], blank; pp. [5]-31, 
text of ‘Alice May’; pp. [32]-so, text of ‘Bruising Bill.’ 

Leaf measures about 9% x 5% inches, untrimmed. Stitched, with 
uncolored wrappers. The entire title-page repeated on front cover in 
same type but different set-up within ruled borders with addition of 
wood engraving entitled, “Desperate Fight between the Trencher- 
Boys of Harvard University and the Boston Apprentices, before the 
Tremont House.” Imprint in lower margin: Jones’ Power-Press Office, 
42 Congress Street. Inside covers blank. Back cover with list of pub- 
lications of Publishing Hall, including The Belle of Boston. 

There is no record that the pamphlet was entered for copyright; nor 
has information been obtained as to the date of publication." 


“Alice May” and “Bruising Bill” are separate and distinct 
stories. ‘The former has no Harvard interest but the latter is 
concerned with “town and gown” rioting and the leaders of the 
two factions—Bruising Bill and Edward Cassidy. While on a 
walk along the Charles one day Cassidy comes upon an old 
woman who has hurt herself in a fall down the bank. He gets 
her back to her poor cottage and, “prompted by that generous 
feeling of sympathy which is one of the noblest attributes of 
humanity,” gets a doctor and subsequently a nurse to care for 
her during the week while her son, Bruising Bill, an apprentice 
printer, is at work in Boston. Although he continues thereafter 
to visit her, she does not learn who he is nor does her son meet 
him but the latter is sure he is not a student: “You will find your 
student at the tavern, at the scrub-race, at the gambling table; 
"The description is based on the Harvard copy. 
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you will find him prowling about the working-man’s windows to 
lure forth poor innocent girls to their ruin, but you will never see 
him visiting the sick bed of the aged and indigent.” 

There had recently been much excitement caused by the stu- 
dents making their appearance in town with the new Oxford 
Trencher cap (our Commencement mortar-board). The following 
Saturday afternoon some forty of the trencher-men went into 
town obviously not bent on trouble but even so managing to get 
into a good brawl with the apprentices in their top hats in front 
of the Tremont House and Tremont Theater, with Bill and 
Cassidy in the lead—the same “desperate fight” which the artist 
attempts to draw with so little success. That night the appren- 
tices carry the war to Cambridge and come upon the students 
just outside the Yard; here there is a real fight in which the stu- 
dents hold their fort, but in which Bill lays Cassidy low with a 
crack over the temple whereupon the apprentices run for Boston. 
The next day Bill learns that it is his mother’s friend whose skull 
he has fractured and who is dangerously ill. Of course he is 
conscience-stricken and overcome with remorse; he watches at 
Cassidy’s bed until he has recovered; and then, all being forgiven 
and “trembling to be once more thrown among his former rude 
companions,” is given a fine job in New York by a relative of 
Cassidy’s as a partner in a publishing house. 

In this pamphlet we have the fiction version of an incident in 
Harvard life; fortunately the truth is also available and as is so 
often the case the truth is much better reading than the fiction— 
and perhaps more melodramatic. On May 22, 1840 (evidently 
the date should be the 24th) Edward Sherman Hoar, then a 
sophomore, wrote a letter to his father, Samuel Hoar, in which 
what are probably the riots of this very Saturday are described.” 

These three “penny-thrillers” have been described in far too 
great detail; but they are the fore-runners, albeit not typical 
ones, of a long line of later fiction and their style, melodrama, and 
high morality make them interesting to a later age. 

2 It is printed in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, LII, 401 (Feoruary 25, 1950); two num- 


bers later in the Bulletin (LII, 482 et seq. [March 25, 1950]) the pertinent portion of 
“Bruising Bill” appears. 
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1868 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT (1832-1888) 


KITTY’S CLASS DAY./“A STITCH IN TIME SAVES 
NINE.” / BY / LOUISA M. ALCOTT, / AUTHOR OF 
“MOODS,” “HOSPITAL SKETCHES.” / [decorated line] / 
LORING, Publisher, / 319 WASHINGTON STREET, / BOS- 
TON. 


Collation: [1]*—6 leaves; pp.: 12. 

P. [1], title-page; p. [2], imprint: Rockwell €¥ Rollins, Printers and 
Stereotypers, 122 Washington Street, Boston with copyright notice on a 
pasted-in slip; pp. [3]-12, text in double columns. 

Leaf measures 9y'g x 544 inches trimmed but perhaps issued un- 
trimmed. Stitched, with buff wrappers. Front cover printed similarly 
to title-page with addition of “Loring’s Tales of the Day” at the top 
and the publication date (1868) at the bottom. Inside covers carry 
lists of “Loring’s Publications.” Back cover has advertisement of 
“Loring’s Tales of the Day” among which is Kitty’s Class Day. 

The book was registered for copyright with the Clerk of the United 
States District Court of the District of Massachusetts by A. K. Loring 
on April 7, 1868. If a copy was deposited with the Clerk on that date it 
has disappeared, but the copy deposited in the Library of Congress on 
March 31, 1868, in accordance with the Act of 1865, in the form de- 
scribed, is still present. It was accessioned as Kitty’s Class Book! 

There is another issue or state of the pamphlet which has the copy- 
right notice printed directly on the verso of the title-page. It would 
appear to have followed that described above." 

In her Journal for February 25, 1868, Miss Alcott wrote: “Proverb 
Stories suggested, Kitty’s Class-Day written.” Aunt Kipp and 
Psyche’s Art each appeared separately about a week after Kitty and the 
three were collected in 1871 with the title-page: “Three Proverb Stories. / 
By Louisa M. Alcott, / Author of ‘Moods,’ ‘Little Women,’ ‘An Old- 
Fashioned Girl.’ / Kitty’s Class-Day. / [proverb] / Aunt Kipp. / [prov- 


13 Yale has copies of both issues; the American Antiquarian Society and Harvard have 
the first issue, the latter’s copy being the one presented to Sarah Orne Jewett on April 7, 
1868. 


4 Ednah D. Cheney, ed., Louisa May Alcott, Her Life, Letters and Journals (Boston, 
1889), p. 198. 
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erb] / Psyche’s Art. / [proverb] / Illustrated by Augustus Hoppin. / 
Loring, Publisher, / 205 Washington Street, / Boston.” It was bound 
in cloth with the cover-title “Three Proverb Stories.” 

The same three stories also appeared about 1875, after Loring had 
moved to 369 Washington Street and before the printer’s address 
appears at Arch Street, in another collected edition with the title-page: 
“Kitty’s Class-Day. / [proverb] / Aunt Kipp. / [proverb] / Psyche’s 
Art. / [proverb] / By Louisa M. Alcott. / Six Illustrations, by Augustus 
Hoppin. / Loring, Publisher, / No. 369 Washington Street, / Boston.” 
It was printed by Rockwell & Churchill at 122 Washington Street. 
Three of the illustrations apply to “Kitty’s Class-Day,” one showing the 
tree exercises. ‘The book was bound in both paper and cloth with the 
cover-title ““Kitty’s Class-Day at Harvard.” This latter point perhaps 
would make this the most desirable edition from a Harvard point of 
view. 


The story also appeared in later collected editions. 


This very short tale about one of Harvard’s big days is not 
for the Harvard man but for his sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts—especially the nice little ones. In the 1870's, if not in 
more modern days, all of them were eagerly reading about Kitty 
Heath’s invitation to Class Day; the preparation of her Parisian 
costume with its train; her neglect to take that stitch in time and 
sew up the hem; the spreads, the strolls in the Yard, and the 
dancing in Lyceum Hall; her great catastrophe in tripping on 
that unsewn hem with her complete dishevelment and sob- 
stricken embarrassment; and then the renunciation of artificial 
society ways and final success in winning Cousin Jack. 


The pamphlets thus far described in this list treat only of 
minor and incidental phases of Harvard’s life. We now come to 
the first of a series of three full-fledged novels fairly reeking with 
college life from the opening capital letter to the final period— 
much more so than most of the books that are to follow them. 

In 1853 there had been published in England The Adventures of 
Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman by Cuthbert Bede, the 
pseudonym of Edward Bradley, followed by its two sequels in 
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1854 and 1857." Then in 1861 appeared Tom Brown at Oxford 
by Thomas Hughes, following the great success of his earlier 
classic, Tom Brown’s Schooldays. These books evidently became 
required reading for American college students inspiring them to 
feats of emulation; and so the books also became—perhaps with 
the addition of Pendennis—the immediate sires and models for 
Fair Harvard, Student Life at Harvard, and Hammersmith, pub- 
lished respectively in 1869, 1876, and 1878. 

These three Harvard novels are similar in concept and execu- 
tion: each presents a light story intermingled with and tied to- 
gether by college incidents; each is laid in the period of the late 
1850’s and early 1860's; the types of students are the same in 
each—only those of the “better” sort with a “dig” of high char- 
acter dragged in for a moral lesson; in each the “‘dig’”’ manages to 
die during the course of the tale—in the first two while living and 
keeping house in dire poverty in Divinity Hall; each in effect 
opens with a football game—perhaps that of 1858; each gives an 
extensive picture of “‘boating”’ life and the six-oared racing of the 
day, in the first two the No. 2 managing to break an oar in a race. 

The three books are far from uniform in their treatment and 
quality, however. Fair Harvard is poor in every respect; each of 
its successors in turn shows improvement in plot, in character 
analysis, in dialogue, in general naturalness, and in that field in 


4 The books were as follows: The Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford Freshman 
(London, Nathaniel Cooke, 1853); The Further Adventures of Mr. Verdant Green, an Oxford 
Undergraduate (London, H. Ingram & Co., 1854); and Mr. Verdant Green Married and 
Done For (London, James Blackwood, 1857). The first, in Bradley’s words, was “a book 
written in spite of itself.””. He was one of that limited group of authors who have illus- 
trated their own books. He had drawn a series of sketches about the life of Verdant to 
appear in Punch and had actually put them on wood and had them engraved. At the last 
moment, however, publication was shifted to some special supplements of the [Illustrated 
London News; but after the second of these supplements had appeared they were discon- 
tinued, so that Verdant “was strangled in his birth: and it was impossible to resuscitate 
him for Punch.” For two years Bradley tried in some way to salvage his labors: he tried 
to get the sketches published alone in a book; he then suggested some letterpress to go 
with them; finally Cooke reluctantly agreed to publish a shilling railway book with letter- 
press to carry the sketches. Since that day a quarter of a million copies have been sold. 
This story is given at length because of the constant references we shall find to Verdant 
Green throughout this article. See Carroll A. Wilson, “ ‘Verdant Green’ or ‘A Book Written 
in Spite of Itself,’ ” The American Oxonian, January, 1933. 
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which we are particularly interested—the portrayal of a living 
Harvard. 

Contemporary reviewers almost invariably compared the three 
with each other and particularly with their English prototypes. 
Indeed it was not until the 2oth Century that Verdant Green and 
Tom Brown ceased to be held up by critics as the goal for all 
American college fiction. There is one more point which may be 
mentioned before considering these books in detail. The basis 
on which almost all reviewers judged them (and indeed judged 
all Harvard books for many years) was in general not the worth 
of the book as a piece of fiction, not the portrayal of its characters, 
not its insight into college life, but rather the favorable or un- 
favorable effect on the outside public given by the picture of the 
college which they presented. 


1869 
WILLIAM TUCKER WASHBURN (1841-1916) 
FAIR HARVARD: / A STORY OF / AMERICAN COLLEGE 


LIFE. / “Quorum cognitio studiosis juvenibus si non magnam 
utilitatem afferet at / certe, quod magis petimus, bonam volunta- 
tem.” / [single line] / NEW YORK: / G. P. PUTNAM & SON. / 
LONDON: S. LOW, SON & MARSTON. / 1869. 


Collation: [1]*, [2-14]'*—160 leaves; pp.: [2], vi, [310], [2]. 

Blank leaf; p. [i], title-page; p. [ii], copyright notice; p. [iii], preface; 
p. [iv], blank; pp. [v]-vi, table of contents; pp. [1]-309, text; p. [310], 
blank; pp. [1]-2, list of Putnam’s publications; with a front and back fly 
leaf inserted. 

Leaf measures 734 x 47% inches trimmed. Bound in brick or green 
cloth with brown end papers. Spine gilt lettered. 

The title was registered with the Clerk of the United States District 
Court of the Southern District of New York on November 16, 1869, 
by the publisher (entry No. 366 for that year). 


“The wrath excited by this unfortunate work seems only to 
increase by time, judging by the number of protests, denuncia- 
tions, and criticisms which we have received.” So begins an 
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article in The Harvard Advocate of December 24, 1869 (VIII, 123), 
entitled “Fair Harvard Again.” ‘The magazine’s initial review 
in the previous number had opened with this paragraph: 


It is not our custom to notice books which are not sent us for review. 
In the case of this book, however, we must say a few words, as it pro- 
fesses to be a story of Harvard life, a thing which every Harvard man 
has long wished to see. It is not our purpose to discuss here this book’s 
entire lack of style, of character, of plot,—of every thing, indeed, which 
would make it a college story, instead of an uninteresting list of college 
words and customs.'5* 


The reviewer then notes that the hero’s life is more like that of a 
prince in the Arabian Nights, than like that of a college student, 
as he oscillates between carousels and plans for moral, mental, 
and physical improvement. His very commonplace misunder- 
standings with an equally uninteresting heroine form the sub- 
stance of the story, “which is mingled with what falsely purport 
to be episodes of average student life.” It is because the book 
“has aroused a feeling of disgust, if not of indignation, among its 
student readers, and because, if read, it is likely to do serious 
injury to the reputation of Harvard, among those who know 
little about the college, that we speak as we do.” In addition he 
notes that the episode of the mock entrance examination is “‘such 
an obvious paraphrase of a similar passage in Verdant Green that 
it seems impossible that the author should have consented to its 
publication.” 
The second review closed with the following comments: 


In this book everybody knows every thing, reads every thing, can do 
every thing, belongs to every thing, and lives in friendship and charity 
with all men. If such a millennium existed in 185-, we fear it exists 
no longer. 

This, in fact, is our objection to the story: that it does justice neither 
to the good or the bad side of college life, the characters being simply 
inane. Such a book should give some hint of the way in which a class 
splits up into sets, each abusing and thwarting the rest; of the insupport- 
able conceit, the pride of wealth, the still more offensive pride of poverty, 


8 VIII, 102-103 (December 10, 1869). 
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the petty squabbles and feuds which exist, and of the general unison in 
deifying, not mind, morals, or manners, but rowing-power, which has 
turned the college, to a great extent, into a school hardly of muscular 
Christianity, but rather of muscular paganism... . 

And, to turn to the better view, some notice should be taken of the 
strong class and college sympathy which underlies these small jealousies; 
of the true and lasting friendships which are formed . . . and of the 
improvement in mind and manners which does result, as it were, from 
the atmosphere of the place... . 

The most entertaining parts of the book are its stories of college mis- 
chief, which have a historical interest... . 


In the next number The Advocate editors bewail the fact that 
the book is to be published in England because the English will 
accept it as a fair description of Harvard at a time when they 
seem desirous of learning something about the college. The first 
Harvard-Oxford crew race had just been held the previous sum- 
mer and had undoubtedly created a new interest in Harvard 
among the English. 

Still later in the April 15, 1870, number the editors note with 
restrained pleasure that the Yale Courant expresses strong dis- 
approbation of the book. And indeed it did: “From the first page 
to the last, our disappointment has gathered strength, until it has 
finally matured into something very much akin to disgust.” The 
Courant reviewer, too, as with all others, with Tom Brown at 
Oxford in his mind, had been looking forward with eagerness to 
“something of the same sort,—sauce of the same kind, but gath- 
ered from our own garden.” He notes that there was plenty of 
material for such a novel—one “founded on the joys and sor- 
rows, the successes and misfortunes . . . which, though short- 
lived, are more keenly felt than those of real life.” And he 
assures his readers that, “however wise college students may be, 
the assemblies around their firesides are not wont to discuss 
after the manner of Plato or Aristotle. . . . Contrary to the seem- 
ing opinion of this author, this class of young men are mortal like 
all others; they can talk of a horse-race, or a ball-match, with far 
more ability than of the genius of Horace, or the beauties of 
Homer. . . . ‘Fair Harvard’ is a mere farce. It is made up of im- 
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probabilities, and the field is left open for some able pen to make 
an interesting record of life as it is pursued in American colleges.’ 

And even some eight years later another editor of The Ad- 
vocate is writing that Fair Harvard “‘has not a redeeming point: it 
is the silly, sensational, picture of a college, that never existed 
outside the brains of school-girls and sub-freshmen.”’” 

Fair Harvard, “the product of hours wrested from severe pro- 
fessional labors,” is not only the first full-length Harvard novel; 
it would seem to be the first novel relating to any American 
college. It is therefore of importance. Reading it some eighty 
years later one can agree with the undergraduate resentment of 
those days. It is indeed a poor story, poorly written, mingled 
with an uninteresting portrayal of student life, but with a few 
mildly entertaining tales of “college mischief.” As a novel it 
can be forgotten, but the story of that life and mischief now takes 
on the importance even then envisioned by the early Advocate 
editor. Much can be learned of the daily life at the Harvard of 
that period that can be reclaimed in no other way." 

We see Wentworth Saulsbury and his friends at the 1858 
Freshman-Sophomore football game, and follow them to eve- 
nings at the Lyons Den, to ale and oyster parties as well as private 
theatricals in their rooms, to their club table, to a boring literary 
meeting of The Institute, and of course to the theater, dinner, 
and other parties in Boston. We see the Med Facs in session** and 
read of other pranks including a gunpowder explosion on the roof 
of University during a Faculty meeting and the theft of the 
clapper of the bell in Harvard Hall and the escape of the culprits 
by jumping across to the roof of Hollis. We read about the sorry 
state of college discipline with prying, snooping tutors, when 
scholastic rank was in part a function of a student’s conduct and 
behavior. And of course we read the story of the six-oared race 


16 The College Courant, March 26, 1870, p. 194. 
11 The Harvard Advocate, XXII, 54-55 (November 24, 1876). 


#8 But a lady writing in 1902 tells us that “Fair Harvard is considered a faithful picture 
of life at the University in the fifties, and the book had a great vogue”! Frances Weston 
Carruth, “Boston in Fiction,” The Bookman, XIV, 590 (February, 1902). 


i This account is reprinted in William Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., p. 158. 
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with Yale on Lake Quinsigamond—perhaps of 1860—with the 
prerace revelries. 

William Tucker Washburn was graduated from Harvard with 
the Class of 1862 after preparation at the Boston Latin School. 
His activities were varied enough to make it possible that the 
episodes were from his own experiences. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, the Hasty Pudding Club (which he calls the 
Mush-and-Milk Club), and Christian Union; he was a “‘rowing 
man,” being a member of the Haidee Boat Club and his class 
crew; he received a detur, was a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and 
was graduated sixth in his class with an oration at commencement. 
In later life he practiced law in New York but managed to write 
several novels, volumes of poems, and articles for newspapers, as 
well as a book entitled, Haut Ton Newport, per se... A complete 
encyclopaedia and guide to all the principal points of interest... 
From the pen of “Fair Harvard” (Providence, 1884). Although 
he wrote an ode for his 25th Anniversary, he sent practically no 
information to the Class Secretary during his life. 


1871 
FREDERICK WADSWORTH LORING (1849-1871) 


TWO COLLEGE FRIENDS. / BY / FRED. W. LORING. / 
AUTHOR OF THE “BOSTON DIP AND OTHER VERSES.” / 
LORING, Publisher, / COR. BROMFIELD AND WASH- 
INGTON STS., / BOSTON. 


Collation: [1]*, [2]*, [3], [4]*, [s}*, (71, (rol, [12], 
[13]* but with signature numbers 2 to 6 inclusive on pp. 17, 33, 49, 65, 
and 81 respectively, final leaf inserted—81 leaves; pp.: 162. 

P. [1], title-page; p. [2], copyright notice with 1871 date and imprint: 
Stereotyped and Printed by Rockwell €9 Churchill, Boston; pp. 3-4, preface 
and dedication to Mr. Wm. W. Chamberlin; p. [5], four stanzas of 
poetry; p. [6], blank; pp. 7-161, text; p. [162], blank; with a front fly 
leaf inserted. 

Leaf measures 6}% x 475 inches trimmed. Bound in green cloth with 
dark brown end papers. Blind corner ornaments on covers. Front 
cover and spine gilt lettered. 
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The title was entered for copyright on October 7, 1871, in the office of 
the Librarian of Congress, at Washington in the name of A. K. Loring 
(entry No. 9,379) with two copies deposited the same date. 


This story of Tom, Ned, and the Professor opens at Harvard 
but soon shifts to southern battlefields where the two boys are 
captured. Ned breaks his parole in order to save a very sick 
Tom and, upon voluntarily returning, is executed by order of 
Stonewall Jackson. Although there are few actual details about 
Harvard and its life there is a great undercurrent of feeling for the 
college. There evidently was an actual prototype for the pro- 
fessor who is well-drawn and who perhaps died in 1870-1871, 
but if so he has not been identified. 

Frederick Wadsworth Loring and William Wigglesworth 
Chamberlin, to whom the book is dedicated, were both graduated 
with the Class of 1870 and had both been editors of The Advocate. 
Loring had been Sophomore Class Supper Poet and the winner 
of a Bowdoin prize his Junior year. Upon graduation he went 
into journalism contributing articles to several periodicals. In 
1871 he accompanied a United States expedition to the West as a 
correspondent of Appleton’s Journal. On November 5, 1871, 
their stage was attacked by a party of Apache-Mojave Indians 
near Wickenburg, Arizona, and Loring and all but two of the 
occupants were killed. 


1876 
GEORGE HENRY TRIPP (1844-1880) 


STUDENT-LIFE / AT / HARVARD. / Quorum pars minima 
fui. / BOSTON: / LOCKWOOD, BROOKS, & COMPANY. / 
381 WASHINGTON STREET, / 1876. 


Collation: [1-21], [22]*—260 leaves; pp.: 520. 

P. [1], title-page; p. [2], copyright notice with 1876 date and imprint: 
Stereotyped and Printed By Rand, Avery, £2 Company, Boston, Mass.; 
pp. 3-4, preface dated Boston, October 10, 1876; pp. 5-6, table of con- 


tents; pp. 7-518, text; pp. [519]-[520], blank; with front and back fly 
leaves inserted. 
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Leaf measures 73°; x 43§ inches trimmed. Bound in light blue, green, 
brown, or gray-tan cloth with dark brown end pavers. Title in semi- 
decorated black lettering on front cover; blind stamped wreath con- 
taining motto “Veritas Nihil Veretur” on back. Gilt lettered on spine. 

The title was entered for copyright on January 13, 1877, in the name 
of the publisher (entry No. 517) and two copies deposited on January 15. 
The book was probably published about the middle of November, 1876. 


George Henry Tripp was graduated from Harvard with the 
Class of 1867, having entered from Roxbury Latin School. In 
college he received various prizes for scholarship and delivered 
the salutatory address at his Junior Exhibition. His life was 
radically different from that of the author of Fair Harvard, 
however; not only did he not participate in club life or other 
activities but he actually supported himself in college and later 
while studying law which he practiced for some ten years before 
his premature death from consumption. This was his only book. 

In his preface the author says that the object of the book is 
to give a faithful picture of student life at Harvard as it appeared 
to undergraduates during his time. “The author feels that writ- 
ing, as he has done, with an intimate knowledge of the events 
recorded and the characters portrayed, he will be found to have 
given a full, if not a brilliant, exposition of the subject. Mem- 
oranda made immediately after the occurrence of the events de- 
scribed form the basis of the book, while a large portion of the 
chapters on boating were borrowed from the diary of a well- 
known Harvard oarsman.” 

In the obituary of Tripp which appeared in the seventh report 
of his class in 1882 there were the following remarks: “It is a 
peculiarly difficult task to write a work descriptive of college life. 
Almost all its readers are qualified more or less as critics thereof, 
and equally with the author are acquainted and familiar with 
incidents and events such as are therein described. But the plan 
of the work is ingenious, its descriptions are vivid, it discloses a 
deep insight into human nature, and in its creation our classmate 
has shown marked and brilliant talents as an author.” 

This considered and considerate note perhaps does the book 
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too much justice but it is fairer than some of the earlier con- 
temporary reviews. James Byrne of the Class of 1877 starts a 
long review in The Advocate by saying that the presumption at 
Harvard is against a book with such a title and the natural tend- 
ency is to rough it. Although the ideal of such productions is 
Tom Brown at Oxford and although the only reality thus far has 
been Fair Harvard, he does not see the “‘justice of requiring every 
book on American college life to reach the excellence of the former, 
or to be condemned to a seat beside the latter. Student Life at 
Harvard is far from being the match of Tom Brown, but God 
forbid that we should compare it to Fair Harvard.” He waxes 
sarcastic at the fine, noble, holier-than-thou hero that is pic- 
tured but stresses the point—generally not admitted until 
decades later in dealing with such books—that it is the novelist’s 
right to choose the best rather than a representative man for his 
hero if he so chooses. He draws attention to other well-drawn 
characters, however, and points out one of the finest portions of 
the book, that dealing with the death of poor Cole in Divinity 
Hall in the midst of dire poverty while the Yard is filled with the 
revelry of Class Day—which “‘is alone enough to make it sacri- 
legious to compare the book to Fair Harvard.”’ He ends with 
these words: “‘Some of the best of the stories and jokes that have 
been flitting around for the last twenty years are put in permanent 
form. And altogether the book is one to call up in the mind of 
the graduate some of the pleasantest days of his course, and to 
give to the outside world a faint idea of what they can never 
thoroughly know.” He also has this to say: 

But still the story seems rather fanciful to one of the present generation. 
It corresponds to the ideas of college life we got from graduates of twenty 
years ago, but does not represent the college of to-day. The explanation 
of this is not hard to find. . . . The last decade has seen as many old cus- 
toms die, as many new forces come into play, as the previous half dozen. 
Hazing, now given up altogether, or practiced only by the young and 
silly, was ten years ago participated in by many of the best men in 
College. Mock parts and other buffoonery of the same sort has departed 
forever. As a consequence, Bloody Monday nights, tricks on pro- 
fessors, explosions in recitation-rooms, have not the prominent place in 
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the reminiscences of the graduate of today as of the graduate of a dozen 
years ago. As a farther consequence of this and of the progressiveness 
of the college administration of the last six years, another change has 
been effected. . . . The real students of the College have become more 
prominent, have made themselves felt in the societies, papers, and whole 
college life. 

This class of men have no place in the book before us. Our author 
has felt that he must drag them into his book, not because his story 
couldn’t get on just as well without them, but because, to give the reader 
a truthful picture, he must show that such persons exist... . In the 
American Tom Brown, if such a book be ever written, things will be 
different: these men will not be dismissed as mere “digs,” or as the 
“poor devils who grind for scholarships.” Whether such a book ever will 
be written, in view of the strict divisions between the different elements 
of a class and consequent impossibility almost of one man’s thoroughly 
knowing the feelings of more than one or two sets, or having the power 
to truthfully represent them in a consistent story, we seriously doubt.” 


The writer of an editorial note in The Crimson also had his 
mind fixed on Tom Brown: “Another aspirant for the title of the 
American Tom Hughes has made his appearance.” The advance 
sheets of Student Life at Harvard “indicate something very much 
like a repetition of ‘Fair Harvard,’ or, at least, more like that 
work than like “Tom Brown’. . . . The book that is to succeed 
must be written with some reference to what is said and done 
here, and it must at any rate carry with it the tone of the place. 
A few incidents founded on fact is not what we want.’ 

The undergraduates’ older associates in the trade took even a 
more jaundiced view of the book—and evidently of youth in 
general. The Atlantic Monthly objects to the fact that only just 
so much reference is made to studies “‘as will enable the inexperi- 
enced reader to perceive that the scene is laid at a place devoted 
to the instruction of youth.” It also comments on the author’s 
faithful reading of Tom Brown: 


19 The Harvard Advocate, XXII, 54-55 (November 24, 1876). Mr. Byrne was in later 
years a member of the Harvard Corporation. 


*® The Harvard Crimson, VIII, 25-26 (October 20, 1876). 
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It is true that a number of incidents have been strung together which 
once gave considerable delight to callow youth, but it is hard to imagine 
any one retaining for a dozen years sufficient pride or sufficient interest 
in them to consider these specimens of rowdyishness worth being lugged 
from their deserved neglect to serve as fair examples of the amusements 
at the college in that time. A novel is not necessarily good, because 
most of the events described are true. . . . Those who were in Harvard 
College at the time . . . will recall much of the book; but they are greatly 
to be pitied if they have no pleasanter recollections of those four years of 
their youth, recollections that find no place in this chronicle of horse- 
play and worse. The tone of the book . . . is bad and demoralizing, 
for even in the remote antiquity of a dozen years the life of the students 
was not wholly made up of running away with horse-cars, abusing 
fellow-students, gambling, and general rakishness; and even the care- 
fully disemboweled oaths this author uses give no fair specimen of the 
ordinary conversation of the time. It is not a trivial matter, the in- 
justice done a great college by a novelist who lets his scrap-book take 
the place of invention, and a boyish pride in things he ought to have 
been ashamed of a dozen years ago take that of the imagination. More- 
over, serious objection should be raised against the free caricature of the 
faculty of the college; it is surely anything but good manners to put into 
print anecdotes about a number of gentlemen still living.” 


The reviewer in Harper's confined his brief remarks to an 
indignant tirade against hazing and particularly against the 
monstrous wrong committed by the author and publisher in 
entering their “indictment” of it anonymously.” 

Finally The Athenaeum’s short note gives the English feeling: 
“It is full of life and spirit, contains wonderful specimens of 
American university slang, and will be read with special interest 
by English rowing men.” 

Without being a good novel Student Life at Harvard is a far 
better book than Fair Harvard—better in its slender plot, better 
in its character development, and much better in the portrayal 
of those episodes of college life which, as with the earlier book, 
now form its chief value. The story of “boating” life is excellent; 

% The Atlantic Monthly, XXXIX, 373-374 (March, 1877). 


2 Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, LIV, 923 (May, 1877). 
% The Athenaeum, February 24, 1877, p. 248. 
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the faculty portraits are welcome and interesting as is the picture 
of the fantastic elementary school disciplinary methods then in 
vogue. We get a fair idea of the course, class room methods, and 
limited extracurricular activities of the day—and there are even 
pictures of Cambridge society and weather. And the book ends 
with a good picture of Sam Wentworth’s final Class Day. 

In neither Fair Harvard nor Student Life at Harvard is there any 
mention of the Civil War or its effect on the undergraduate al- 
though both authors were in college during part of that ordeal 
and were writing about that very period. 


1878 
MARK SIBLEY SEVERANCE (1846-1931) 


HAMMERSMITH: / HIS HARVARD DAYS. / CHRONI- 
CLED BY /MARK SIBLEY SEVERANCE. / “Without a 
model, and without an ideal model, no one can do well.” / JOU- 
BERT, translation of CALVERT. / “For as the steele is im- 
printed in the soft waxe, so learning is engraven in ye minde / of 
an young Impe.”—-JOHN LYLY, Euphues. / ““Namque habitat 
modico multa Minerva loco.” / Divina Revelatio Erythree Si- 
bylle, 1508. / ‘Toil, with rare triumph, ease, with safe disgrace,— / 
The problem still for us and all of human race.” / LOWELL, 
Under the Great Elm. / BOSTON: / HOUGHTON, OSGOOD 
AND COMPANY. / Cambridge: The Riverside Press. / 1878. 


Collation: [1-22]'*—264 leaves; pp.: 524, [4]. 

P. [1], half-title; p. [2], blank; p. [3], title-page; p. [4], copyright 
notice and imprint: Franklin Press: Electrotyped and Printed By Rand, 
Avery, § Company, Boston; p. [5], To Harvard Men and All Other Good 
Fellows, This Chronicle, undertaken to beguile a long semi-tropical summer, 
is Dedicated; p. [6], note of apology for errors, dated at Los Angeles, 
California, January 10, 1877; pp. 7-8, table of contents; pp. 9-524, text; 
two blank leaves; with two preliminary fly leaves inserted. 

Leaf measures 7;% x 4% inches trimmed. Bound in red cloth with 
very dark brown end papers. Front cover stamped with label dec- 
orated with vignette of a crew race in black and gilt. Spine gilt lettered 
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and stamped with small wreath containing motto “Veritas Nihil Vere- 
tur.” 

The title was entered for copyright on June 6, 1878, in the name of the 
author (entry No. 6807) and two copies deposited on June 20. Accord- 
ing to the publisher ten “editions” in the regular style binding aggre- 
gating 3,420 copies were issued as well as two “editions” in the Riverside 
Paper Series totalling 3,000 copies. It was re-copyrighted in 1906 
(entry No. A145,199) and printed from same plates. 


Hammersmith, written in the summer of 1876, was a very popu- 
lar novel, as its many reprintings and the frequent appearance of 
the name in later writing indicate; perhaps it was almost a famous 
novel. In an introduction to a review of Harvard Episodes, a book 
to appear later in this list, Harry Thurston Peck wrote: 


For some reason or other . . . no good novel of university life has ever 
yet been written. There are three books that might, perhaps, be cited 
to refute this statement. One is Verdant Green, which is, in a way, 
almost a classic; another is Tom Brown at Oxford; and a third is Hammer- 
smith, which deals with student life at Harvard. But a moment’s con- 
sideration will show that no one of these is anywhere near being an 
approximation to the ideal college novel. Verdant Green is amusing; 
it gives in an entertaining way some picturesque details of English uni- 
versity life; but it is so broadly farcical as to deserve no really serious 
treatment as a true and adequate exposition of its theme. Tom Brown 
at Oxford is also very readable; but its atmosphere is not really the 
atmosphere of undergraduate Oxford. It conveys the impression of a 
desire for recalling something which the writer has half forgotten and 
entirely outgrown. Hammersmith is the poorest book of the three, for in 
it we find not a genuine, spontaneous story of Harvard life, but rather 
an attempt to depict that life in such a way as to give to it an exotic 
flavour—an effort to find in the place and the men and the life mere 
feeble replicas of what one has learned to expect at the English uni- 
versities. It is meant to glorify Harvard, but it shows us a Harvard 
that never in reality existed; and hence it has, though it is carefully 
written, an utterly unreal and unconvincing air.” 


In spite of some basis for Mr. Peck’s remarks about Hammer- 
smith, his criticism is not entirely sound nor correct. As has been 
noted with respect to all these books contemporaries compared it 

™* Harry Thurston Peck, “Life at Harvard,” The Bookman, VII, 145-147 (April, 1898). 
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to Tom Brown and Pendennis. Edward Clifford Perkins of the 
Class of 1879 wrote: 


Ever since “Tom Brown at Oxford” glided into glory under cover of 
the earlier Tom Brown’s reputation, we have been waiting for the 
American Tom Brown. Many aspirants to that title have arisen, but 
none of them has the popular verdict recognized. Mr. Severance has 
struggled hard to gain it, and we must do him the justice to say that he 
has followed his model with the most conscientious exactness. 


He notes that in both books the heroes row, in both have high and 
low love affairs, and in both the heroines sprain their ankles. He 
goes on to say: 


Both the authors are excellent when they describe college scenes, both 
fail when they introduce an irrelevant romantic element. . . . The chief 
defect of “Tom Brown at Oxford,” and one which Mr. Severance has 
unfortunately imitated, is that college life is made of secondary impor- 
tance. Neither Mr. Hughes nor Mr. Severance is a first or even second 
rate novelist—both are very successful as historians of their boyhood 
experience. 


Perkins correctly complains of the book’s unnecessary length and 
of the hero’s unnatural success, but adds that the merits of the 
book would require much more space than the defects and “that 
the author of ‘Hammersmith’ has shown us a living Harvard, if 
not exactly the Harvard which each one of us knows.” And 
finally: 


It is remarkable for the vivid, and, on the whole, correct idea which it 
gives us of Harvard men and Harvard life. Some of the scenes are 
particularly well drawn—the account of the football match, for instance, 
that of the boat-race, and the description of Class Day.%* The tone of 
the book is thoroughly good and manly, always excepting the love- 
scenes, which give little pleasure and excite still less sympathy.” 


The Advocate, too, was pleased with the book, outside and in, 
‘“‘and its story of the same everyday life that we are living now; 
and none the less pleasing for its smack, now of Tom Hughes, 


%s This account has been reprinted in William Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., p. 175. 
% The Harvard Crimson, XI, 118 (July 3, 1878). 
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now of Thackeray.” “The feeling that the man knows what he is 
writing about, the feeling that his book people are very like our- 
selves, in their studies and sports, in their temptations and their 
passions, this feeling carries us easily over the rough parts, and 
adds to our pleasure when we come” to some of the finer passages.” 

After the summer’s vacation, Arthur Hale of the Class of 1880, 
returned to Hammersmith with a satiric article in The Advocate 
saying that he thinks it a bore and complaining that there has 
been too much of the boating man; somebody should write about 
the baseball man or the football man; in fact there is a “great 
opening for some one to write a couple of books on college life: 
one called “The Dig,’ and the other “The Non-Society Man,’ or, 
better, “The Last Man in his Society.’” He ends: “Still, the 
book’s pretty on the outside: there can’t be too much crimson 
round. And, if the Blanktown Banner is right in saying that 
Mabel Hammersmith is a type of perfect womanhood, the book 
ought to be considered a classic in all girls’ boarding-schools.”””” 

J. K. Mitchell of the Class of 1881 replied in the next number. 
He liked the book, in spite of its resemblances to Tom Brown at 
Oxford and Pendennis: 


The people talk in a less stilted and unnatural style than is usual in such 
books. That sort of speech was one of the numerous faults of Student 
Life, that absurd compound of boating-men and milliners, digs and 
flirtations. . . . Mr. Severance seems at his best in a straightforward 
narrative. ... The best thing in the book to me, is not expressed, but 
implied; and that is, the genuine kindly affection of the writer for his 
college.” 


Of course Harper’s would say: “The incidentals of American 
college life—ball matches, boating, riding, dancing, singing, love- 
making, etc.—are all here. Of the essentials of college life— 
study—there is a minimum. ... Tom Brown at Oxford was a faith- 
ful college picture; Hammersmith at Harvard is a pure college 
romance.” 


% The Harvard Advocate, XXV, 118 (June 20, 1878). 

7 Ibid., XXVI, 40-41 (November 1, 1878). 

% Ibid., XXVI, 53-54 (November 15, 1878). 

2 Harper's New Monthly Magazine, LVII, 628-629 (September, 1878). 
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The aggregate judgment of the undergraduate reviewers of 
Hammersmith was sound. It was popular in its day and it can 
still bear reading with pleasure. In addition, it is of even greater 
value than its predecessors for its historical picture of the customs 
and routine of mid-nineteenth century Harvard. In spite of its 
success Mr. Severance did not write another novel. 

He had been graduated with the Class of 1869. In college he 
had been an editor and president of The Advocate and a member 
of the baseball team, he wrote the words for the 1869 Class Day 
Song; and he had parts at his Junior Exhibition and at Commence- 
ment. Most of his life was spent out West mainly with the South- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 


1880 


JOHN TYLER WHEELWRIGHT (1856-1925) 
FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON (1855-1943) 


ROLLO’S / JOURNEY TO CAMBRIDGE. / With Illustrations 
and Illuminated Cover / BY /FRANCIS G. ATTWOOD. / 
[single line] / BOSTON: / A. WILLIAMS AND COMPANY. / 
1880. 


Collation: [1-3], [4]*—14 leaves; pp.: 28. 

P. [1], title-page; p. [2], copyright notice and imprint on vignette in 
form of a book: John Wilson & Son. University Press; p. [3], dedication: 
To the labored wits of The Harvard Lampoon, this moral tale is dedicated 
by the authors; p. [4], notice to parents; p. [5], table of contents; p. [6], 
blank; pp. [7]-28, text. 

Leaf measures 10,5 x 734 inches trimmed. Bound in boards illu- 
minated in green, yellow, and red, printed by The Heliotype Printing 
Co., Boston. Front cover decorated with pictures of the various char- 
acters on a yellow diagonal band. Back cover carries advertisements 
of King’s Harvard and Its Surroundings and Grant’s Little Tin Gods-on- 
Wheels. Front lining paper blank. Front end paper, recto and verso, 
with list of books published by A. Williams and Company. Blank leaf 
inserted after front end paper. Rear lining and end papers blank. 

The book was entered for copyright on March 29, 1880, in the name 
of the publisher (entry No. 4938) and two copies deposited on May 17, 
1880. 
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Rollo went through many editions but the total number of copies 
printed is unknown. The second edition in 1880 (with the additional 
imprint: New York: C. T. Dillingham) first contains a burlesque page 
of advertising: [in very small type] If it had not been for the sudden demise 
of Rollo, the authors would have had |in very large type] now in press, The 
Brimstone Stories... . A frontispiece showing Mr. George leading Rollo 
by the hand is first found in the third edition. The sixth edition in 1883 
carries the imprint of Cupples, Upham, and Company; while in the 
seventh of 1887 it is Cupples and Hurd. In 1895 an eighth edition 
bound in red and black cloth was published by Walker & Aspinwall. It 
contains “An Apology for a New Edition” signed by the authors and 
dated at Boston, January 10, 1895. On May 28, 1926, Houghton 
Mifflin Company published a Memorial Edition of 1,500 copies bound 
again in the original illuminated boards, with a Foreword by Edward S. 
Martin, one of the early editors of The Lampoon and founder of Life. 


Rollo’s Journey had first appeared serially in ten numbers of 
The Harvard Lampoon from November 7, 1879, through March 19, 
1880 (Vol. VIII, No. 4 to Vol. IX, No. 3), after both the authors 
and the illustrator had left the university. Wheelwright wrote 
the first four chapters and then collaborated with Stimson on the 
remainder. The names of the authors did not appear in the num- 
bers when issued but they are found in the Table of Contents is- 
sued for the bound volumes. The following note appeared as a 
preface to the first number: “The death of the late Jacob Abbot 
has revived an interest in his works, so that the editors take great 
pleasure in publishing the first installment of a story by that gifted 
hand. In the days of flashy sensational papers for the young, 
Lampy thinks that he has something to fight against. If he can 
create a taste for this simple and pure literature among his readers, 
he will not have lived in vain.” 

It is stated in the “‘Notice to Parents” that, although the little 
work is intended principally as a means of entertainment for their 
little readers, it is hoped that it will also aid in cultivating the 
thinking powers, in promoting their virtuous qualities, in cultivat- 
ing the amiable and gentle qualities of the heart, and finally in 
diffusing a knowledge of our greatest University, where incalcu- 
lable benefit is derived from the companionship of large numbers 
of cultivated young men. 
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In the “Apology for a New Edition” written in 1895, the 
authors note that four college generations have passed away since 
Rollo first journeyed to Cambridge, so that the little book may 
interest antiquarians, and it will certainly aid instructors of the 
young in conveying the moralities to their charges: 


The college has, in these generations, expanded into a great university; 
but the same elm-trees shade the old Yard, which “never, never shall 
be” called a “Campus,” and I doubt not that the youngsters still pitch 
coins in front of Holworthy on bright spring days, as they did of yore— 
a gentle athletic sport, which has not yet been ruined by intercollegiate 
competition; the Chinese professor is no longer lodged in the little 
yellow house on Holmes’, and has returned to the Celestial Kingdom; 
Ben Butler has been elected Governor, but like some of our old friends, 
failed to get his longed-for degree; the “Annex” has blossomed into 
“Radcliffe College;” . .. but the Harvard Man still lives and is much the 
same as he was in the seventies. 


Edward S. Martin, in his foreword for the Memorial Edition 
in 1926, wrote: 


I had no idea it was so tragic nor so purely a work of the imagination 
undeterred by agreement with any facts of history. I did not find any 
facts of history in it except such fixtures as the Cambridge horse-cars, 
the college pump, which did spout in the Harvard Yard in 1876 and 
1877, and the inscription on University Hall, which was still legible in 
those years especially in damp weather... . 

If any part of our world had been in the years concerned anything 
like what Cambridge was pictured as being in the time of Rollo, we 
could indeed congratulate ourselves on a vast improvement in mundane 
conditions. But this Rollo book is not a historical work. The Dean 
did not behave as represented in Rollo’s time. It was not even so easy 
to get credit at Hubbard’s drug store as these authors would have us 
think. One would say, though with reservations, that an intruder in a 
fly like Mr. George could hardly have attained by daylight to the 
degree of convivial excess related in Rollo, even in the year 1877, without 
some help from acquaintances previously made in Harvard College. . . . 

So, as history, Rollo is no good, but as an example of the complete 
irresponsibility of young writers of the collegiate age he is considerably 
valuable. Never believe any writer of the collegiate age until you have 
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investigated him and all the circumstances of which he treats. His 
character has not much to do with it. What is really of some concern 
is his age, and his attitude towards life. Of course nobody’s attitude 
towards life is normal at twenty. It is all hypothetical; experimental. 
Boys of that age do not know and are waiting to find out, and their 
writing does not wait on discovery. 


Wheelwright and Stimson were each graduated from College in 
1876 and from Law School in 1878. The former had been one of 
the founders of The Lampoon and the latter an early addition to 
its board as well as an editor of The Crimson. They were each 
members of Phi Beta Kappa as well as various social clubs; 
Stimson was Class Odist while Wheelwright later became Class 
Secretary. After graduation the latter became active in Massa- 
chusetts Democratic politics holding various offices in Boston. 
He delivered the Phi Beta Kappa poem in 1907. Stimson served 
as a professor at the Harvard Law School for some years and in 
1907 delivered the Lowell Institute lectures. He was ambassador 
to the Argentine for the years 1914-1921 as well as ambassador to 
Brazil in 1919. He received an LL.D. degree from Harvard in 
1921. During his life he had many publications to his credit both 
legal and fictional including the next one on this list. Wheel- 
wright wrote only a few other books. 

Francis Gilbert Attwood (1856-1900) had likewise been one of 
the founders of The Lampoon and probably to him more than to 
any other person was its early success attributable. He entered 
college with the Class of 1878 but was forced to leave at the end 
of his junior year. He then began the study of art. In college 
he was a member of the Institute, D.K.E., and Hasty Pudding. 
He may have been the only person on record who held the office 
of Artist in the last two clubs. Much of his Lampoon work was 
contributed after he had left college. His series of drawings 
entitled “Manners and Customs of ye Harvard Studente”— 
subsequently appearing in book form in several editions—was 
outstanding and may still be enjoyed. He became one of the 
contributors to the early Life and illustrated a number of books. 
Much of the success of Rollo is, of course, due to his many draw- 
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ings the best of which is the delightful frontispiece first appearing 
in the third edition. 

Although Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge can hardly be called 
Harvard’s finest fiction it may well be the most famous even if 
not of the type that one expects to find in a list such as this. The 
story, of course, satirizes the Rollo books but even more it 
satirizes large elements of the Harvard scene and its life. It is not 
subtle satire; it is as heavy and all-pervading and obvious as one 
might expect from young Lampoon editors; but even now it is 
readable and amusing, and in its day it evidently “‘rocked the 
house.” The tale must be read to appreciate its high moral value, 
even without its historical perspective. One historical fact we do 
learn, however: in Rollo’s day just as in earlier and later genera- 
tions, one loud and never-ending complaint of the undergraduate 
was being vociferously voiced—the complaint found by Rollo 


painted on the wall of University Hall: ‘“The University is going to 
Hell 


1882 
FREDERIC JESUP STIMSON (1855-1943) 


GUERNDALE / An Old Story / BY J. S. OF DALE / “En los 
nidos de antano no hay pajaros de hogano.”—Don Quzjote. / 
NEW YORK / CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS / 1882. 


Collation: [1]*, [2-29]* but with signature numbers in twelves with a 
final of eight after the preliminary signature of four leaves—228 leaves; 
pp.: viii, 444, [4]. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright 
notice and imprint: Trow’s Printing and Bookbinding Company 201-213 
East Twelfth Street New York; pp. [v]-viii, preface dated at Denver, 
March 31, 1881; pp. [1]-444, text; pp. [1]-[4], advertisements of Scribner 
fiction; with a front and back fly leaf inserted. 

Leaf measures 634 x 434 inches trimmed. Bound in green or brown 
cloth with decorated end papers. Front cover stamped in black with 


title and decoration at top. Spine gilt lettered with similar black 
decoration. 


2% The opening pages of Rollo have been reprinted in William Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., 
p. 69. 
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Entered for copyright on May 17, 1882, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. 7,688) with two copies deposited on May 23. The publishers 
say that they do not know how many copies were printed nor whether 
there was more than one edition. 


Although Harvard is the setting for some ninety pages of 
Guerndale, Harvard is a more or less incidental feature even of 
that part of the novel. One obtains the dimmest sort of picture 
of the college and its life and its feeling. The four years in the 
late 1860’s pass in lengthy discussions of life, politics, and philos- 
ophy with a wine party here and there ending with a coaching 
trip to Worcester for the crew race. 


The tale eventually leads to the Russian war and three of the 
leading characters are Guyon Guerndale, Norton Randolph, and 
Philip Symonds whose story is told by one of the group, John 
Strang of Dale (formerly known as Guerndale), Massachusetts. 
Stimson used the nom dc plume of J.S. of Dale in much of his 
subsequent fictional writing, but not in his extensive legal and 
other work. We have already met with him as the co-author of 
Rollo’s Journey to Cambridge. This same year he was again a co- 
author with Wheelwright, Robert Grant, and John Boyle O’Reilly 
of The King’s Men. 


1893 
WALDRON KINTZING POST (1868-_ ) 


HARVARD STORIES /SKETCHES OF THE UNDER- 
GRADUATE / BY /WALDRON KINTZING POST / [small 
device] /G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS / NEW YORK / 27 WEST 
TWENTY-THIRD STREET /LONDON/24 BEDFORD 
STREET, STRAND /THE KNICKERBOCKER PRESS / 
1893. 

Collation: [-]‘, one leaf, [1-13] but signature numbers in eights with 
a final one of twelve after the preliminary signature of four leaves—161 
leaves; pp.: x, 312. 


See the comments of Pierre la Rose on Guerndale under Harvard Episodes below. 
William Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., p. 12, quoting examples of dialogue, calls this book the 
low point in Harvard writing. 
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P. [i], title-page; p. [ii], copyright notice and imprint: Electrotyped, 
Printed and Bound by The Knickerbocker Press, New York G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons; p. [iii], dedication: To the Class of ’90; p. [iv], blank; p. v, table of 
contents; p. [vi], blank; pp. vii-ix, preface; p. [x], blank; pp. 1-312, 
text; with final fly leaf inserted. 


Leaf measures 7; x 5% inches trimmed. Bound in gray cloth red 
lettered on front cover and spine. 


Entered for copyright and two copies deposited on June 22, 1893, in 
the name of the author (entry No. 25,117), at whose expense the book 
was published in an original edition of 1,000 copies. Not until it had 
become successful were Putnam’s willing to risk money as well as name. 
It sold to the extent of some 16,000 copies with an edition at least as 
latetas 1908. 

The titles of the Harvard Stories are as follows: 


Jack Rattleton Goes to Springfield and Back 
*The Waking Nightmare of Hollis Holworthy 
*The Plot Against Bullam 

The Dog Blathers 
*A Howard and Harvard Evening 
*The Harvard Legion at Philippi 
*In the Early Sixties 
*Little Helping Hands 

A Rambling Discussion and an Adventure, 

Perhaps Unconnected 

Serious Situations in Burleigh’s Rooms 

A Harvard-Yale Episode 
*The Days of Reckoning 

Class Day 

How River’s Luck Turned 


These stories are not fragments, however; they are episodes in the 
college life of the same “gang,” whose characters are well-drawn 
and developed; and so in a sense this is a Harvard novel. 

The stories which have been starred in the list are based on 
fact. The incident of the letter from Libby Prison which is re- 
counted in “In the Early Sixties” (perhaps the best story in the 


3% Mr. Post advised us that he made more money from the book in the nineties than 
from his infant law practice. 
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book), was heard by Mr. Post at the dinner table of John Codman 
Ropes from one of the Confederate officers who received it. About 
another story Mr. Post writes: “ “The Plot Against Bullam’ was 
pirated in the Saturday Evening Post years after the publication of 
Harvard Stories. The scene was laid in a women’s, or co-educa- 
tional college, and the characters were girls. As the ‘plot’ was 
fact and not my own invention, I could not complain of its 
adaptation; but some passages were quoted verbatim from my 
story—plain evidence of where the author got it. I sent a copy of 
Harvard Stories to the editor of the Saturday Evening Post. He 
wrote me a handsome apology and said he was writing the author; 
but I never heard from that gentleman.” 


In spite of the preface, two of the characters in the stories were, 
as Mr. Post says, “pretty close” to the originals: Burleigh and 
Stoughton were promptly recognized by contemporaries as 
Kellogg Fairbanks and Richard Field Lewis. Rivers, the oars- 
man, and Gray, the poet, were also real persons whose names must 
remain anonymous. The others were all general types. 


Here is Mr. Post’s story of the conception of Harvard Stories as 
given in a letter to the author: 


The birth of that parvum opus, and whatever merit it may possess, was 
due mainly to the late Professor Barrett Wendell. In my senior year I 
took his course, English 12, daily and fortnightly themes. After the 
Midyears he called me to his room. In his high voice and peculiar ac- 
cent... he opened the conversation with the remark “‘Mr. Post, you are 
the sort of man who is a disgrace to this University.” My head went 
back. Then he went on to the effect that “Just because you have 
been reared in a family that speaks decent English you think it unneces- 
sary to do any work in my course,” etc., etc., etc. I left, penitent for sins 
I had not suspected and promising reform. After the Finals, Barrett 
sent for me again and said “You took my words to heart. You have 
improved very much, very much. Your mark for the year is a‘D.’”... 

About a year after graduation some of us, in a get-together, were 
swapping stories. Some one said “These should be preserved. They 
are valuable history.” I undertook to try it, embroidering a good deal 
and substituting fictitious characters for the real actors. I added a few 
of my own invention... . 
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I sent (Barrett Wendell] the typed manuscript asking for his opinion 
and whether he thought it worth publishing. I have his precious reply 
somewhere. . . . The substance was that my mark was possibly A, cer- 
tainly B+, and by all means to go ahead and publish. 


In a preface which reviewers united in praising for its modesty 
and simplicity, Mr. Post wrote: 


I cannot expect any one to be interested in these stories who is not 
interested in the scenes where they are laid. To you, my class-mates 
and contemporaries, I need make no apology. . . . Perhaps these rec- 
ollections may partially serve at times . . . to bring back the days when 
we were all together. They are only yarns and pictures of us boys; but 
you will think no worse of them for that. The higher traditions of the 
old place I have dared in only one instance to approach. 

“The great and the good in their beautiful prime 

Through those precincts have musingly trod,” 

and for that we reverence, we glory in those precincts; is it profanation 
to add that we also love them.. .? 

I can claim little originality in the following stories. They are almost 
all founded on actual occurrences of either our own college life, or that 
of undergrads before us. Some of the incidents came under my own 
notice, others happened to men of whom I do not even know the names, 
but who, I trust, will forgive my use of their experiences. But let no one 
imagine that, in any of the characters, he recognizes either himself or 
any one else. No one of us enters into these pages—though I have tried 
to draw parts of all. 

Among you also, my older brothers, I hope to find readers. There 
have been changes and developments since you were in college; many 
old institutions have passed away and new ones taken their places; 
there may be features in these sketches that you will not recognize; but 
in the main, Alma Mater is still the same. Holworthy, with all its mem- 
ories, still gazes contemplatively down the green leafy Yard; the same 
old buildings flank it on either hand. The white walls of University still 
look across to the aged pair, Massachusetts and her partner, the head of 


the family. . . . The river is there, the elms are there; above all, the 
undergraduate is there, and .. . I opine that the undergraduate is still 
the same. 


The undergraduates liked the book, The Crimson calling it a 
neat little volume with characters such as we meet every day in 
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college and scenes that are common college occurrences.” As 
Post hoped, the alumni also liked it, the Graduates’ Magazine 
giving it warm praise, although “‘to be sure, the more serious side 
of college life is hardly hinted at by him; but if there is much talk 
of athletics and little of the really earnest pursuits in which the 
large majority of Harvard undergraduates are engaged, it is be- 
cause the Harvard undergraduate usually keeps silent on the sub- 
jects which most deeply interest him’*—and even if they do 
swear and use slang there is nothing inherently vicious in them! 

But the book was almost equally well received in lands far from 

the Harvard Yard. It was reviewed extensively throughout the 
country, for the most part with short notes, and in general re- 
ceived very favorable criticism. The following expressions are 
typical of what was written: “rollicking sense of humor;” “‘pleas- 
ing easy style;” “constant background of Harvard that shows 
what the college is to its students in a vivid, realistic way;” 
“power of imparting the genuine college flavor to the tales;” 
“sprightly air and natural flavor;” “glimpses of places and under- 
graduate manners which are both recognizable and entertaining.” 
Even the Christian Register had the greatest praise for the stories 
although it felt forced to say: 
There are painful implications of an almost insuperable proclivity in 
the undergraduate to “wine, women, and song.” The rollicking, dis- 
sipated fellow is always one of the best fellows in the story, good at 
heart and sure to turn out well. But, if he does, will it not be with a 
memory so soiled that either he will never dare to ask a pure, sweet 
woman to be his wife or will find that memory intruding on the hours 
which he would give anything to keep unspoiled ?* 

There were several “intercollegiate sweepstakes” in which 
Harvard Stories was reviewed with one or more of the following: 
Princeton Sketches, Yale Yarns, The Ways of Yale, and Princeton 
Stories. Harvard invariably took first prize with ease. Yale 
Yarns was called a deliberate imitation of Mr. Post’s book.® 


® The Harvard Crimson, XXIII, No. 103, p. 1 (June 23, 1893). 

%3 The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, I1, 294-295 (December, 1893). 

* The Christian Register, August 28, 1893. 

%See The Brooklyn Eagle, August 27, 1893; The New York Sun, June 29, 1895; The 
Critic, September 21, 1895; and The Nation, 61, 69 (July 25, 1895). 
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But not all the reviews were laudatory. In particular San 
Francisco was critical. The Bulletin said: “In the matter of hav- 
ing life within its walls depicted, Harvard has always been singu- 
larly unfortunate. . .. All that has been written thus far, including 
Mr. Post’s book, is scarcely more than a travesty. In his, as in 
‘Fair Harvard,’ and other atempts of the kind, there is given to 
the life depicted a coarseness which does not exist in reality... . 
Such a genius as he who produced “Tom Brown at Oxford’ is 
necessary to give a faithful reproduction of the life at Harvard.”™ 
The following comment had already appeared in The Chronicle’s 
review: “This book, if it fall into the hands of careful parents and 
guardians, will not tend to increase the next freshman class at 
Harvard, though it is but fair to say that no praise is given to the 
acts of vulgarity and gross discourtesy which sometimes seem so 
fascinating to some college students.” The land of the Vigi- 
lantes must have been feeling its Sunday schools. The Detroit 
Free Press had much the same thoughts: ‘The book is likely to be 
interesting to most college graduates, but the wisdom of placing 
it in the hands of the youth preparing for college is questionable. 
We should consider “Tom Brown’ a more wholesome diet for the 
modern young gentleman.’ It can be seen that Tom was a 
difficult man for the American to forget. 

Let the Class of 1890 finish these notes. Charles Nutt, writing 
a review whose provenance is unknown, starts by saying: “Post 
is a classmate of mine. He was the poet of the class of ’go at 
Harvard; to that class the book is dedicated and for that reason 
‘Harvard Stories’ has fallen into perhaps over-appreciative 
hands.” Continuing, he says that these stories “fare not sketches 
of the ‘medical faculty.’ If one looks for a tale of the proverbial 
cow in the belfry he is disappointed. There is not much of the 
student at work. The social life, the fun, the laughs and smiles 
and tears, are all in the Harvard Stories. It is jolly; it is genuine. 
... It is a peculiar pleasure, this reading the printed work of a 


% The San Francisco Bulletin, July 22, 1893. 
3% The San Francisco Chronicle, July 9, 1893. 


% From clipping of unknown date. 
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class mate. It is pleasant, too, to give public testimony of the 
merits of Post’s book. No other classmate has contributed more 
to our pleasure, none has done more to keep our ‘memory warm’ 
than he. Others have published books of science and deep, 
learned things. This book is like Post himself, bright, winning, 
cheerful and manly. Ninety returns thanks for the dedication, 
and congratulations on the real success of the book.’ 

Mr. Post’s only other books were Smith Brunt, A Story of the 
Old Navy (New York, 1899) and—late in life—the privately 
printed Verses of ’90 and Others issued for the soth anniversary of 
his class. The latter contains the poems he had written for under- 
graduate occasions, later class and Harvard Club dinners, as well 
as various other verses. 

In college Post had been president of the Harvard Shooting 
Club and a member of the “Sparring Association.” He was on the 
board of the Advocate and was a member of the Institute of 1770, 
Hasty Pudding, O. K. Society, Signet, Alpha Delta Phi, and 
Delta Kappa Epsilon. 


1894 
ELBERT (GREEN) HUBBARD (1856-1915) 


FORBES OF HARVARD / BY / ELBERT HUBBARD / Au- 
thor of “One Day,” “No Enemy,” etc. / [single line] / “I awoke 
this morning with devout thanksgiving for my friends, the / old 
and the new. Shall I not call God the Beautiful, who daily 
showeth / Himself so to me in His gifts?”—-EMERSON. / [pub- 
lisher’s device] / BOSTON / ARENA PUBLISHING COM- 
PANY / COPLEY SQUARE / 1894. 


Collation: [1-21]*—168 leaves; pp.: [vi], [330]. 

P. [i], title-page; p. [ii], copyright notice and imprint in the form of a 
small device: Arena Press; p. [iii], dedication: I dedicate this book to those 
who love their friends, and especially to my mother; the rare excellence of 
whose unselfish life mirrors the life divine; p. [iv], blank; p. [v], introduc- 


%e Neither Theodore Hall nor William Bentinck-Smith included a selection from 
Harvard Studies in their anthologies. 
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tion; p. [vi], blank; pp. 1-328, text; pp. [329]-[330], blank; front fly leaf 
inserted. 

Leaf measures 7}4 x 5% inches trimmed. Bound in red cloth with 
decorated end papers. Front cover gilt lettered with publisher’s device, 
with “Harvard” of the title in silver on a pennant. Spine gilt lettered 
also with pennant. Harvard’s copy is bound in paper wrappers, the front 
cover bearing a portrait of Emerson, a view of Wadsworth House, the 
legend “Arena Library Series No. 31,” and the date, March, 1894, with 
advertisements on verso and on back cover. 

Entered for copyright on February 16, 1894, in the name of the pub- 
lisher (entry No. 10,451) but the Library of Congress has no record of 
ever receiving its copyright copies nor does it now have a copy.*® 


This story, told in the form of letters, is Harvard fiction only 
by virtue of its title. It is another one of those books trading 
on the name of Harvard for customers. In the first letter we learn 
that Arthur Forbes of the Class of 1852 has left college because of 
his health and is going out West. ‘Two or three subsequent 
letters deal slightly with the college, but thereafter the story is 
entirely concerned with his own adventurous life and the life of 
his family and friends in Concord, although there is a slight under- 
current of Harvard background. 

At the age of sixteen Elbert Hubbard left the farm for a Chicago 
newspaper Office and before he was twenty was already a contribu- 
tor to several newspapers; but in 1880 he gave up this career for a 
small family manufacturing business in Buffalo. In 1893, on his 
return from a European trip during which he had come under the 
influence of Robert Morris, he joined the business department of 
the Arena Publishing Company in Boston. In 1891 a novel had 
been published anonymously in Philadelphia, but in Boston his 
first acknowledged works appeared of which Forbes of Harvard 
was the second. Also while in Boston he attended Harvard as a 
special student during the year 1893-1894; and shortly thereafter 
in 1899 he received an honorary A.M. from Tufts. 

In his introduction to this book Hubbard wrote: “The sad 
passing away of Col. Arthur Ripley Forbes, by the sinking of the 
steamship Titania, in the English Channel, has placed in my 

%® The description is taken from the compiler’s copy. 
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hands, as Executor, a large mass of correspondence.” Hubbard 
himself was lost on the Lusitania in 1915. 


1895 
EDWARD AUGUSTUS RAND (1837-1903) 


TWO COLLEGE BOYS /OR/THE OLD MAN OF THE 
MOUNTAIN / BY / REV. EDWARD A. RAND / AUTHOR 
OF “THE TENT IN THE NOTCH,” “BARK-CABIN ON 
KEARSARGE,” / “FIGHTING THE SEA” SERIES, “LOOK 
AHEAD” SERIES, ETC. / [single line] / NEW YORK / 
THOMAS WHITTAKER / 2 and 3 BIBLE HOUSE. 


Collation: [1-11]*—88 leaves; pp.: 166, [10]. 

P. [1], blank; p. [2], Stories for Young People by Rev. Edward A. Rand; 
p. [3], title-page; p. [4], copyright notice; p. [5], table of contents; p. [6], 
blank; pp. [7]-166, text; pp. [1]-[ro], list of Whittaker books for the 
young, with pp. [8] and [10] blank. 

Frontispiece (“Here’s to the best class that ever graduated.) and one 
other illustration drawn by A. P. Scott. 

Leaf measures 71% x 43§ inches trimmed. Bound in green and also in 
light blue cloth with decorated end papers. Front cover and spine gilt 
lettered and decorated. 


Entered for copyright on September 17, 1895, in the name of the 
publisher (entry No. 28,719). 


Two College Boys is the third in the author’s White Mountain 
Series, preceded by The Tent in the Notch and Bark-Cabin on 
Kearsarge. It is inspirational fiction for the young with a ven- 
geance and is certainly not to be recommended for reading; but it 
contains enough of a so-called Harvard story to make it necessary 
to include it in this list. The hero, inspired with wisdom and 
character from a boyhood spent gazing at The Old Man of the 
Mountain, goes to Harvard where he rises above all temptation— 
on one occasion in particular by going to a meeting of the St. Paul 
Society instead of to a party of classmates where that “demon,” 
punch, is served—and so of course ends his college career by 
giving the Commencement oration. But his friend takes the 
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other road, goes to that punch party, samples too much life, loses 
his degree, and soon dies from consumption presumably as a 
result of his college “‘excesses.”” There is, of course, more to the 
story than this summary would indicate. 

Edward Augustus Rand was graduated from Bowdoin in 1857 
and from the Bangor Theological School in 1865. After serving 
as a Congregational pastor for fifteen years he entered the Episco- 
pal ministry in 1880. He had many publications to his credit of 
the nature indicated. 


1897 
CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU (1871-1938) 


HARVARD EPISODES / BY / CHARLES MACOMB FLAN- 
DRAU / [publisher’s device] / BOSTON /COPELAND AND 
DAY / MDCCCXCVII. 


Collation: [-]*, 1-218, 22—176 leaves; pp.: viii, 344. 

Pp. [iJ-{ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright notice; p. [v], 
dedication: To W. A. [Winthrop Ames] Dear W. A. I have written about 
a very little corner of a very great place; but one that we knew well, and 
together. C. M. F.; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], table of contents; p. [viii], 
blank; pp. [1]-339, text; p. [340], blank; p. [341], colophon: This book is 
printed by John Wilson and Son Cambridge Massachusetts during No- 
vember 1897; pp. [342]-[344], blank; two blank leaves bound between 
lining paper and end paper front and back. 

Leaf measures about 7% x 444 inches entirely untrimmed. Bound in 
crimson cloth blind stamped and gilt lettered on front and back covers 
and spine. 

Entered for copyright on November 23, 1897, in the name of the 
publishers (entry No. 59,487) with two copies deposited the same day. 
The number of copies issued or the number of printings is unknown; at 
least a second “edition” was advertised in January, 1898. 


There are seven stories in Harvard Episodes: The Chance, 
The Serpent’s Tooth, Wolcott the Magnificent (in four parts), 
Wellington, Butterflies, A Dead Issue, and The Class Day Idy]. 
Although a few characters—particularly Philip Haydock, the 
most admirable of all—appear in several of the episodes, the 
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book does not form the more or less connected whole which made 
Harvard Stories almost a novel. 
The story of the book is best told in Mr. Flandrau’s own words: 


Nearly forty years ago... at the instigation of two eccentric, interesting 
and, in a minor fashion, important young Boston publishers named 
Copeland and Day, I wrote a book of college stories called Harvard 
Episodes... . Harvard Episodes, too, especially throughout the American 
academic world, had its moderate succés de scandale, and its reception 
by the press in general and Old Grad in particular was, to me, a valuably 
maturing experience. .. . 

As regarded Alma Mater, Harvard Episodes was the first book of 
stories about American undergraduates that did scarcely any shrinking 
either thematically or verbally and, in a perfectly decorous fashion of 
course, there was hell to pay at once. A goodly number of Harvard’s 
loyal sons . . . wrote serious, well-expressed letters about it to the news- 
papers . . . curiously wistful combinations of sorrow and anger. Their 
writers could not very well say that the book was untrue because as far 
as the stories went—to the limited extent to which they went at all— 
they undeniably and no doubt regrettably were true, and a repersual, 
after nearly half a century, of some of those faintly depressing protests 
seems to leave a general impression that while Veritas was an acceptable 
and decorative word on a college coat of arms, it had no place whatever 
on the pages of college fiction. Up to the time of the appearance of 
Harvard Episodes, college fiction had long been a pleasantly, often indeed 
a charmingly, conventional, standardized product whose chief ingredi- 
ents were athletics, young love and what the Boston papers were accus- 
tomed to describe as “College Boys’ Pranks.” As I knew nothing what- 
ever of athletics or young love and as there seemed to be no end of 
other things to write about, I did not bother about them, and I feel 
sure my point of view must have been rather strongly focussed by the 
casual remark of a hard-boiled classmate. “I don’t suppose,” he once 
declared at the breakfast table, “that American newspapers will ever get 
over referring to ‘College Boys’ Pranks,’ when what they really mean is 
‘Strong Men Maddened by Drink’!’’*° 


Flandrau then goes on to relate that on the strength of Harvard 
Episodes Mr. George Horace Lorimer persuaded him to write 


“Charles Macomb Flandrau, Sophomores Abroad (New York, 1935), “Apologia pro 
scriptis meis,” 1-39. 
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some stories for The Saturday Evening Post which resulted in a 
later book on this list. 

Mr. Flandrau had wished to call his book Wolcott the Magnifi- 
cent, and Other Harvard Episodes and thus relegate Harvard to a 
subordinate role; but the publishers naturally preferred a title 
more valuable commercially and insisted on Harvard Episodes. 
It was then that he had recourse to his dedication as a means of 
delimiting the scope of his tales. Ignoring his statement that he 
had “written about a very little corner of a very great place” 
they proceeded to state in their advertisements: “He has, in a 
series of short, vivid sketches, drawn the modern ‘Harvard Man’ 
as he is, not as he has been, or as he ought to be, but truthfully as 
he is.” It was the acceptance of this inaccurate statement that 
did indeed cause almost universal sorrow, anger, and even resent- 
ment on the part of the undergraduate and even to a great extent 
on the part of his more mature brother, the alumnus. In general 
both were little concerned with the quality of the book as a work 
of fiction but almost solely with its effect on the outside world as 
a portrayal of typical Harvard life. 

The reviewer in The Advocate started by saying: 

Books of college stories that are merely pleasant accumulations 
of harmless lies college men are willing enough to let pass without com- 
ment. But a book like Mr. Flandrau’s “Harvard Episodes,” with too 
much truth to be pleasant and not enough to be just, cannot be allowed 
so to pass. Mr. Flandrau takes pains to tell us about things that we 
know, and deeply regret, but cannot change. We cannot change them 


by making them public property, nor can he make us think about them 
more than we do. 


and ended: 


It is a matter of sincere regret, not so much that a false impression will 
inevitably be given by this book, but that a Harvard man should, 
whether knowingly or unknowingly, be the one to give it. 


Between these paragraphs the reviewer has not a single word to 
say about the superb character delineation in the book, its acute 
observation of the Harvard scene, and its keen appreciation of 
the Harvard spirit—not to mention its generally felicitous style. 
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Instead he uses his space in an unsuccessful attempt to take issue 
with the author on the truth of his statements and his interpreta- 
tions.” 

The Crimson, likewise, although in a saner approach, regretted 
that the book would be assumed to be representative of Harvard 
by the outside public who would thus obtain a distorted picture 
of the college and its life. “If such a thing were possible, it would 
do no harm to confine the circulation of ‘Harvard Episodes’ to 
Harvard undergraduates.” The reviewer did, however, end with 
a paragraph in which he praised the book’s cleverness, power of 
analysis and observation, and clear vision. ‘We are indebted to 
the author for the best written book of fiction that has yet ap- 
peared on the subject of Harvard life, although narrow in its 
treatment.” 


The Lampoon, too—albeit in typical Lampy style—regretted 
the book: 


Didn’t we always say that all the editors whose honest toil fills the 
columns of dear old Lampy, would set the world agog with literary genius 
when once their light as graduates burst forth? For surely were the 
germs of wit which blossomed into “Harvard Episodes,” hatched and 
nurtured in reeling off yards of merriment for Lampy’s editorials. 

Yet even though he was a brother wit(?), we cannot help thinking 
that had he led his wit into more pleasant and more trodden paths, his 
light would have been clearer, and more far-reaching. “Harvard 
Episodes” are clever. They are well written, and they catch a certain 
atmosphere exactly. But, on the other hand, very few of us know that 
atmosphere, or even admire the rumors of it which often come to us... . 
Why publish such unpleasant things, which glare so horribly in black 
and white? ... It seems as if he might have painted pictures which 
would do more credit to his Alma Mater.* 


Robert $. Dunn, in The Monthly’s initial comment, said that 
the magazine would defer consideration until its next issue, but 
added, “‘whether the spirit throughout is always wise may be 
questioned, but undeniably at this writing it seems invariably 
true.’ 


“| The Haroard Advocate, LXIV, 62 (December 15, 1897). 

® The Harvard Crimson, XXXII, No. 63, p. 1 (December 10, 1897). 
* The Harvard Lampoon, XXXIV, 107 (December 11, 1897). 

“ The Harvard Monthly, XXV, 73 (November, 1897). 
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In a later issue the same writer, in speaking of the book, asked: 
Has it ever occurred to us that in the most logical sense, we, as under- 
graduates, can pass no unbiassed judgment? The book is about us in the 
present phase of our life, and we can bring to bear critically on the 
prejudice and narrowness of the men in the book only our own prejudice 
and narrowness. . . . Let us, then, leave the settling of the final relation 
of the Episodes to the College to the graduates, whose separation from 
the phenomena of our life has corrected the very certain aberration of 
the undergraduate perspective. We are none of us pleased with the 
book, and we have said so, and our reputation as gentlemen is at stake 
in the manner in which we speak. So in the good name of college 
journalism, of the journalism of gentlemen, let apology be made for the 
unmanly abuse of Mr. Flandrau recently published.” 


The graduates to whom the final decision was left were evi- 
dently as unhappy about the book as their younger brothers 
according to Mr. Flandrau. The dyspeptic, Victorian reviewer 
of The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine thought the characters brutal 
of speech, unmanly, and unemotional; he bewailed the grossness 
of the dialogue; he particularly berates the finest story in the 
book for what he calls Haydock’s “‘false note of levity” in relating 
the incident to his mother—and “Wellington” is a story that 
Arthur Hobson Quinn, Emeritus Professor of English at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and himself the author of the successful 
Pennsylvania Stories, told this writer was in his opinion the best 
college story and one of the best short stories of any sort ever 
written; and finally he objects to the well-appointed clubs and 
new Gold Coast dormitories with their swimming pools and 
electric lights !# 

John Corbin of the Class of 1892, in an understanding review— 
perhaps more of Harvard than of Harvard Episodes—entitled “A 
Significant Phase of American College Life,” wrote that the 
book, admitted on all sides to be clever and showing great promise 
in the author, was received with amused mystification on the 

“ The Harvard Monthly, XXV, 159 (January, 1898). 


“ The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, V1, 334-337 (March, 1898). Two Harvard stories 
were included in the eleven collected by John Clair Minot for The Best College Stories 1 
Know (Boston [1931]); one was “Wellington” and the other a story by Pier from The 
Rigor of the Game. 
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part of other collegians and with deprecation bordering on indig- 
nation and resentment on the part of Harvard, while Yale and 
Princeton called it oversophisticated, world-tired, and dissipated. 
Harvard, tacitly admitting this, tries to bolster the reputation of 
its Alma Mater by rebuking the author. If Harvard protests so 
much it is natural that the others should not understand. He 
then says that the protests seem to voice the objection that “Mr. 
Flandrau has individualized his characters so that they fail at 
times to stand for all that Harvard would wish to stand for, and 
may claim to stand for, before the world of fathers and prep.-school 
boys.” The duty of the story-writer, however, is not the same 
as that of the president on recruiting tours. The little group of 
fellows in the book represent the most interesting and vital phase 
of modern Harvard life. Their interest lies in the fact that they 
are characteristic of the curiously imperfect social organization 
of the University. There is utter lack of consistency and solidar- 
ity of college spirit in this organization as at Princeton and Yale 
and the presence of great individualism and freedom of opinion 
not to say cynicism and flippancy which baffle critics abroad.” 

Another graduate, Pierre la Rose, a member of Flandrau’s 
own class of 1895 and at the time an instructor in the college, 
also wrote a review of Harvard Episodes. As with others he 
regrets the effect which may be produced on the public if it con- 
siders the life depicted in the book as representative of the greater 
Harvard. 

Writing from intimate knowledge he then notes that the char- 
acters in general are more representative of a set of men in the 
author’s own class (and in the reviewer’s, of course, as well) than 
of any little circle that had been formed during the last two years: 


The rather immaturely cynical, over-sophisticated upperclassman, 
endowed with an astonishing verbal felicity, does not dwell among us 
every year, but he is present at more or less regular intervals. Mr. F. J. 
Stimson knew him well, and put him into Guerndale, in 1882; he eluded 
Mr. Post; but three years ago there happened to be several varieties of 
him here. So that while to the present undergraduate the attitude of 


Harper's Weekly, XLII, 140 (February 5, 1898). 
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some of the characters seems to be untrue of Harvard men of today, 
the conversation overwrought, a ’95 man recognizes the truth of Mr. 
Flandrau’s work and the delicate humour that underlies it all. 


He then goes on to say: 


Considered simply as a narrator, Mr. Flandrau is not so successful as 
Mr. Post, for the latter’s narrative gift is distinctly the superior. In 
this respect the difference between Harvard Episodes and Harvard 
Stories is precisely that which is expressed in the titles. Mr. Flandrau, 
however, has three distinguished merits: his fine descriptive sense, his 
convincing treatment of character, and his exceptional power of analysis. 


He particularly commends “The Chance’’—not for the “story” 
itself, and not for the characters, but for the vivid bits of de- 
scription and for the distinct, if slightly over-accentuated exposi- 
tion of what constitutes Harvard “‘society.”” He thinks Flandrau 
is at his best in “Wolcott the Magnificent.” The other stories 
are all of a high order with the exception of “The Class Day 
Idyll’’ whose omission would have strengthened the book. 


The style alone betrays the writer’s inexperience: it is too hard a medium, 
too conscious, too deliberately clever. Involved, witty, epigrammatic, 
it often interposes itself between the reader and the author’s thought 
(like Mr. Henry James’s, of which, if one overlooks its lack of finish, it 
strongly reminds one), and by thus constantly calling attention to itself, 
finally becomes cloying. In other words, it has the defect of its qualities. 
It is youthful, then, in that it lacks restraint, and, because of this, some- 
times misses fire, even at rare intervals errs in taste. In spite of all this, 
however, it has enabled Mr. Flandrau to give us what is, by long odds, 
the best book of college stories yet written.” 


Another classmate of Flandrau’s, Joseph Trumbull Stickney, 


took issue with la Rose and the other reviewers in a letter to The 
Monthly: 


Some of us, who are no more in college or at Cambridge, have so much 
pleasure in reading Mr. Flandrau’s book, yet are so much abashed at the 
reviews of it, that we fear to hazard a word in its favour. Yet the fact 
remains. Bright gossip, familiar surroundings, play of character—all 
this in a smart, precise style which is at times very strong: the Harvard 


% The Harvard Monthly, XXV, 79-82 (December, 1897). 
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graduate might surely go far and find worse. 
question if the book be not actually good. 


In fact it becomes a 


He waxes satiric at the expense of the reviewers in their complaint 
that it does not fairly represent Harvard—and if that were its 
object it would no longer be a book of fiction; in their desire to 
have it possess influence—when the business of fiction is to amuse; 
and in their criticism that it possesses too much skill. To be 
sure, he says, the epigrams are pitiably frequent; it were a sorrow 
to count them: 


But, after all, we are supposed to be in College, not even twenty-five 
years old, not struggling with the full, great seriousness of life. And while 
I maintain that the undergraduate—and for that matter the graduate— 
was not, in the year ’95, by any means as amusing as Mr. Flandrau 
generally makes him, his book may serve to depict a sort of etherialized 
class which never quite took a degree.* 


A review in The Bookman by Harry Thurston Peck should 
also be mentioned. Much of it is given over to an excellent com- 
parison of the social organization of Harvard and Yale which was 
reprinted in the Yale Alumni Weekly™ As has already been 
noted Mr. Peck cites Verdant Green, Tom Brown, and Hammer- 
smith as the best of college novels but says that even these had 
failed because the author could not reproduce the point of view of 
that curious undergraduate—half man and half boy. He believes, 
however, that, although Harvard Episodes is not itself a novel, 
Flandrau’s ability, insight, and complete understanding is such 
that he could probably produce a story above the level of those 
three. His students are the very men one finds today at Cam- 
bridge; their ambitions, judgments, aspirations, disappointments, 
and very language are all true to life." 

Flandrau’s characters were made up from his friends at the 
Delphic Club (or Gas House)—the club that is pictured through- 
out the book. (Mr. la Rose noted that the stories dealt with the 
atmosphere of a specific club rather than the more general char- 
“ The Harvard Monthly, XXV, 200 (February, 1898). 
® Yale Alumni Weekly, VII, No. 28, p. § (April 7, 1898). 

" The Bookman, VII, 145-147 (April, 1898). 
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acteristics they may all have had in common). There was com- 
ment among contemporaries at Harvard that some of the char- 
acters were too readily recognizable. This was particularly true 
of Marcus Thorn, the instructor pictured in “A Dead Issue”; 
and perhaps the one sour note in the book is Flandrau’s attribu- 
tion to him of the episode of the examination paper. His proto- 
type would never have stooped to such an action—as everybody 
knew—and the portrayal was naturally regarded as unfair.*'* 

One hesitates to call this book, so controversial in those earlier 
days, the “Harvard classic”’ as Theodore Hall did twenty years 
ago,® but it well may be called the best book of Harvard fiction 
that has yet appeared, even if only a series of sketches. As re- 
cently as 1950 a bookseller offered a copy of the book in his cata- 
logue with the comment that although this country had never 
yet produced a real college classic, this collection was head and 
shoulders above the average.® And it is true that from no other 
book does one get the instinctive feeling that he has actually been 
in Cambridge, that he has been sitting with its undergraduates, 
and that he now understands the College. It meets the under- 
graduate on his own level, but with a maturity and feeling found 
nowhere else. Conditions have changed mightily at Harvard 
since the 1890’s of Flandrau’s day—the social organization which 
he was perhaps criticizing and perhaps defending more than any; 
but Harvard Episodes can still be read with pleasure by all and 
with profit by the Harvard man. 

Except for the athletic activities which Flandrau eschewed 
both in participation and portrayal his active undergraduate life 


sia “A Dead Issue” is given in full in William Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., pp. 236-254. He 
also says “Harvard can well be proud of two of the best books ever written about the 
American college scene,” of which one is Episodes (p. 12). 

® Theodore Hall, “Harvard in Fiction—A Short Anthology,” The Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, XL, 34 (September, 1931). As a foreword to passages from “Wolcott the 
Magnificent” and “The Class Day Idyl,” he wrote: “If we must have a ‘Harvard classic’ 
Mr. Flandrau’s book is it. Change the topical details and the remainder will fit Harvard 
at any time, broad, generous, good-humored and completely satisfying. Take it down 
from the shelf, blow the dust off its top, and read it; thirty-four years will vanish.” This 
is the earliest book of Harvard fiction which Mr. Hall includes in his anthology. Pre- 
sumably he was unfamiliar with its predecessors from which many pertinent excerpts 
could have been taken. 

® Bennett Book Studios, Inc., April, 1950. 
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well-equipped him for writing Harvard Episodes. A member of 
the Class of 1895, he was on the boards of the Daily News, 
Monthly, Lampoon, and Advocate, being president of the latter; 
he was vice-president of the Press Association (about which he 
wrote a story for The Saturday Evening Post); he was president 
of the Guitar and Mandolin Club; and he was a member of the 
Cercle Francais, Institute of 1770, Hasty Pudding Club, Delphic, 
Signet, and O. K. Society. He was Class Poet—as the author 
of Harvard Stories had been before him—and he was graduated 
with honors in English Composition. Flandrau’s classmates 
rightly regarded him as one of the most gifted men of his college 
era and they were disappointed that his achievements were not in 
proportion to his gifts. If he had devoted himself seriously to 
literary work, his name should have become illustrious in Ameri- 
can letters. But his impulse towards self-expression was thwarted 
by the stronger impulse to enjoy the pleasures of life. For a 
year after graduation he was an instructor in English A, then for 
a while a reader on The Youth’s Companion; later he wrote for 
various publications in Minnesota. In addition to The Diary 
of a Freshman which will be discussed later he wrote two volumes 
of essays and Viva Mexico!, a book of abiding interest. 


1899 
ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER (1874-_ ) 


THE PEDAGOGUES /A Story of /The Harvard Summer 
School / By / ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER / [publisher’s de- 
vice] / BOSTON / SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY / 1899. 


Collation: [1~19]*—152 leaves; pp.: [4], [vi], 288, [6]. 

Two blank leaves; p. [i], fly title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; 
p. [iv], copyright notice, Stationers’ Hall notice, and imprint: The 
Rockwell §$ Churchill Press Boston, U.S.A.; p. [v], half-title; p. [vi], 
blank; pp. [1]-287, text; p. [288], blank; three blank leaves. 

Leaf measures 77g x 4; inches, bottom and fore edges untrimmed, 

“See his obituary by Arthur Stanwood Pier in the soth Anniversary Report of the 


Class of 1895; the leading editorial in The Saturday Review of Literature of April 9, 1938, 
by Paul Rosenfeld; and The Pedagogues next on this list. 
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top edges mauve. Bound in light green cloth. Front cover and spine 
black lettered. Cover decorated with view of a college gate with the 
Yard beyond, drawn by Marion L. Peabody, the sister of Josephine 
Preston Peabody. 

Entered for copyright on March 30, 1899, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. 22,683) with two copies deposited June 7, 1899. Mr. Pier 
believes there was only one printing of perhaps 2,500 copies. 


The half-pathetic, half-humorous picture of the serious search 
for culture (or the pieces of paper demanded by modern school 
systems as supposed evidences of culture) on the part of those 
who make up the bulk of the student body at our University 
summer schools offers opportunities for fiction far superior to 
those found in the normal winter life of the college; and yet The 
Pedagogues is the only novel that has covered the field at Harvard. 

The story concerns a young instructor in English—seemingly 
bored and supercilious but in reality considerate and seriously 
desirous of doing what he can to help a group of students who 
“‘expected him in six short weeks to purge them of provinciality, 
to give them a catholic appreciation of literature, to instruct them 
in new methods of teaching, and to write—to write—to write.” 
And in the latter group are two teachers from a western town—a 
man and a girl engaged to be married but hardly in love—who 
personify complete lack of culture, grace, thought, and under- 
standing of life. It is the interplay of these characters during the 
six weeks that Mr. Pier relates—entertainingly, with understand- 
ing, and with some nice pieces of description of the physical 
Harvard. Critics called The Pedagogues an amusing, entertaining 
sketch—good summer reading—displaying unmistakable talent in 
its young author.® 

Mr. Pier has told us that the young instructor in the story 
was a sort of composite portrait of three of his friends and class- 
mates—Charles M. Flandrau, Pierre la Rose, and John Mack. 
La Rose was the only one of the three who ever actually taught 
at the Summer School. 

5 Reviews may be found in The Harvard Monthly, XXVIII, 163 (June, 1899) by Henry 


Milnor Rideout; The Dial, XXVII, 75 (August 1, 1899); The Bookman, 1X, 558 (August, 
1899). 
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Arthur Stanwood Pier was graduated from Harvard in 1895 
with Honors in English Composition and History after preparing 
at St. Paul’s. He was on the boards of The Monthly and The 
Advocate being President of the latter. He was a member of The 
Institute of 1770, DKE, Hasty Pudding Club, O. K. Society, and 
Signet. After graduation he had a noted career as an editor and 
author: he was an editor of The Youth’s Companion and The 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine; and he was the author of numerous 
works of fiction, many being stories for boys about St. Timothy’s. 
He also wrote The Story of Harvard (Boston, 1913) and St. Paul’s 
School (Boston, 1934). The Pedagogues was his first book, but he 
appears later in this list with The Rigor of the Game in 1929; and 
The Sentimentalists is found in the supplemental list. 


CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU (1871-1938) 


[Double line] / THE DIARY /of a FRESHMAN / [single 
line] / By / CHARLES MACOMB FLANDRAU / Author of 
“Harvard Episodes” / [single line] / [publisher’s device] / [single 
line] / NEW YORK. DOUBLEDAY, PAGE / AND COM- 
PANY. MDCCCCI / [double line]. 


Collation: [1]*, 2-21°—168 leaves; pp.: 336. 

P. [1], half-title; p. [2], blank; p. [3], title-page; p. [4], copyright notices 
of The Curtis Publishing Company (1900) and Doubleday, Page & Com- 
pany (1901) and imprint: University Press. John Wilson and Son. 
Cambridge, U.S.A.; p. [5], dedication: To the “For Ever Panting and For 
Ever Young”; p. [6], blank; p. [7], acknowledgment to The Saturday 
Evening Post; p. [8], blank; pp. 9-335, text; p. [336], blank. 

Leaf measures 734 x 57g inches trimmed. Bound in maroon cloth. 
Front cover white lettered with decoration which includes a football 
field. Spine gilt lettered with white lines. 

Entered for copyright on May 21, 1901, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. Ag,865) with two copies deposited the same day. The pub- 
lisher does not know how many copies were initially or subsequently 
issued. 
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The same plates were used for an edition which bore the imprint: 
“New York. A. Wessels Company. MDCCCCVII.” The front 
cover carries a reproduction of a photograph of the Holworthy-Stoughton 
gate. There was also an edition with the same plates published by 
D. Appleton & Co. in 1931. 


The greater part of The Diary had first appeared as a serial in 
The Saturday Evening Post under the title “The Diary of a 
Harvard Freshman,” illustrated by C. Chase Emerson.* All 
matter subsequent to page 241 in the book was omitted from the 
magazine; the last instalment ended: “Editor’s note—At this 
point Granny became tired of keeping his diary and stopped 
writing in it. He will appear later, however, from a Faculty 
viewpoint, in The Diary of a Professor, by the author of The 
Diary of a Harvard Freshman.” 

As a matter of fact he never did appear in this way; but let 
Mr. Flandrau continue his story, as it was started under Harvard 
Episodes, and tell us about the book: 


[In those days numerous topics were held sacred by magazine editors 
which could not possibly be allowed within papers, even if between 
boards, but] every now and then somebody would write a book—usually 
a first book—that for a few minutes would cause the public, or at least 
a more or less consequential segment of the public, to stop, look and 
listen, and almost immediately every important magazine in the coun- 
try would flatteringly attempt to enroll the author among its contribu- 
tors. With his first submitted manuscript, however, ie poor boob 
would discover that most of the qualities, the points of view, the verbal 
tricks which in the first place had given him some slight distinction, 
were editorially inadmissible. Purely on the strength of having done a 
little something or other, he was asked to do something quite different 
in which, except for financial reasons, he was not especially interested. . . . 

By far the most insidiously seductive Lorelei of [these magazine 
editors was] perched on a rock known as the Curtis Publishing Company 
overlooking the human tide that ebbs and flows along Independence 
Square in Philadelphia. For, as far as one is permitted to find out, 
almost no one in the whole world has been able to resist the golden 
voice of Mr. George Horace Lorimer. . . . Judging from the phenomenal 


Vol. CLXXIII in every other number beginning with No. 17 (October 27, 1900) and 
ending with No. 39 (March 30, 1901), twelve installments. 
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popularity of the Saturday Evening Post, the secret of successful editing 
would seem to consist of planting a pair of supersensitive fingers on the 
public pulse and keeping, always, about half a throb behind its normal 
beat.... . 

Colleges, and the universal desirability of a “college education,” was 
[one of the subjects which] had their magazine innings and, doubtless, 
would still be having them if it had not at length dawned on a lot of 
those meddlesome psychologists, who continually snoop into and spoil 
everything, that a vast number of intelligent and admirable young 
persons of both sexes always have been and always will be in an academic 
sense “ineducable.” . . . In 1897, however, there were practically no 
unbelievers and but few agnostics, and from time to time the Post 
extensively went in for colleges, college education and college fiction. 
On the strength of Harvard Episodes having reared its ugly head, Mr. 
Lorelei asked me to contribute to his rapidly dilating experiment which, 
after reading half a dozen or more numbers of it from cover to cover, I 
straightway did. But even without editorial suggestion or coaching, 
it was plain from the first that Mr. Lorimer did not desire stories about 
Harvard undergraduates even vaguely reminiscent of the stories that had 
induced him to ask me to become one of his contributors. Not that he 
objected to veracity; it would be unfair to say so. In fact, he seemed, 
but within strict limits and only up to a certain point to prefer verac- 
ity. ... My many contributions to the Post contained nothing over which 
the dear old mothers, the sisters and the cousins and the aunts of those 
days could raise an unplucked brow. 


A capricious memory is often a nuisance but it has its compensations. 
For the short stories I, so many years ago, contributed to the Post, 
cause me no embarrassment. Since their appearance I have not again 
seen them. .. . Without doubt they were acceptable to the readers for 
whom they were intended or the astute editor would not have paid for 
them and printed them. . . . Pure and pleasant they certainly must 
have been, otherwise Mr. Lorimer would never have invited me to 
undertake a serial for the Post which he himself entitled The Diary of a 
Freshman. 


For several reasons The Diary of a Freshman was now and then an 
agreeable task—not wholly agreeable, because the obligation to write 
anything is never wholly agreeable to anyone. ... But there was a certain 
satisfaction in realizing that in fulfilling the requirements of the Post I 
was also, incidentally, removing the bad taste I originally had left in the 
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academic mouth. It was a kind of amende honorable. Persons in high 
authority wrote to tell me that I was “really sound at heart,” and an 
Episcopalian weekly ... declared that I was “as fragrant as a sprig of old 
lavender.” Gradually, too, I found myself becoming foolishly fond of 
the two boys. They seemed to me then and still seem to me to be 
infinitely more clever, companionable and generally attractive than 
freshmen have a right to be or, in person, ever are. . . . They were, I felt, 
charming youths and I shrank from the idea of their disappointing me or 
anybody else. . . . Perhaps the most endearing tribute bestowed upon 
the tale was a letter from a boy of fifteen [subsequently a Rhodes 
Scholar] who referred to it as The Dairy of a Frenchman. .. . In short [as 
I wasonceasked todo fora friend I metin Japan] I told thedearold mother 
that I saw him but I did not tell her all. Today, however... I should 
tell all and then some. The public pulse has done quite a lot of throbbing 
since the 1890’s and Mr. Lorimer’s fingers are still, as ever, super- 
sensitive. 


Lorimer wrote that he was afraid there would be a howl of disap- 
pointment when the Diary ended, and hoped Flandrau would 
“placate old subscriber” with The Diary of a Professor. Flandrau 
said it was impossible because he was to spend the summer in 
France; Lorimer suggested he take the two Freshmen (Sopho- 
mores now) with him on his European vacation. ‘To England 
and France, therefore, in my head, my heart and my steamer- 
trunk, they accompanied me and . . . they generously paid for my 
trip with a little something left over.’ 

And so we find Sophomores Abroad appearing for six instalments 
in every third number of the Post beginning with November 2, 
1901, with illustrations by George Gibbs in the first number and 
Harrison Fisher in the others. Almost thirty-five years later 
Edmund Pearson, the famous Harvard criminologist, showed these 
early installments to the editor of D. Appleton & Co. and so the 
stories came to be published as a book in 1935 with the long intro- 
duction, “Apologia pro scriptis meis,” from which we have been 
quoting. Except as described Sophomores Abroad has no Harvard 
interest. 

For the very reason mentioned by Flandrau The Diary of a 


8? Flandrau, Sophomores Abroad, pp. 1-39. 
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Freshman does not approach Harvard Episodes. For the benefit 
of Mr. Lorimer Flandrau reverted to the “pleasantly, often indeed 
charmingly, conventional, standardized product” of his prede- 
cessors—without the “young love”—although on a much higher 
level of excellence. Granny Wood and Berri Berrisford are fine, 
lively boys and from them we learn the interesting details of daily 
Harvard life as we will in few other places. The portrayal of the 
College’s underlying social system is excellent. The book is in- 
deed humorous, witty, fresh, and observant—satirically so in 
many parts—but it lacks the subtle character analysis, the keen 
observation, and the detailed feeling of the spirit of Harvard 
which gave the Episodes its conviction, reality, and importance.* 
Incidentally, Edward Weeks notes that it was The Diary which 
made young Alexander Woollcott determine that he had to go to 
college just as it had been Episodes which determined Sinclair 
Lewis to go east to college—and it would have been Harvard and 
not Yale but for his father. Some of those who are fond of 
“‘nice” books have gone so far as to say, however, that The Diary 
is Harvard’s best work of fiction. The erroneous statement has 
been made on several occasions that The Diary was a revision 
and re-working of Harvard Episodes. 

As illustrative of Flandrau’s comments about the relative recep- 
tion of the two books, the following extracts from the review of 
The Diary in The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine may be compared 
with its earlier remarks about the Episodes: 


Since Cuthbert Bede wrote “Verdant Green,” many a clever college 
man has itched to relate the humorous lives of other Freshmen; and 
some have actually made the attempt, but none, we think, has succeeded 
like Mr. Flandrau. The Freshman is one of the few types that still sur- 
vive in life and in literature, almost unchanged by the rubbing of new 
conditions. . . . And Mr. Flandrau may be called par excellence his 
biographer. ... Mr. Flandrau’s humor rarely fails him; his descriptions 
are lively, his wit often very bright. . . . [He] has given in this book a 

% Strangely enough both Theodore Hall and William Bentinck-Smith fail to include 
or mention The Diary in their anthologies. 


® Edward Weeks, “The Peripatetic Reviewer,” ““The Atlantic Bookshelf,” The Atlantic 
Monthly, CLXXXIV, 82 (July, 1949). 
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much broader and better balanced, and therefore a truer view of under- 
graduates than he gave in his “Harvard Episodes;” and while his humor 
will appeal first of all to Harvard men, it is so fresh and vivid as to be 
intelligible to everybody, whether Harvard-bred or not; and the oldest 
reader or the youngest cannot fail to have many a laugh over it.® 


The Athenaeum" called the Diary “rich in deliberate humor 
of the right American kind.” The reviewer, quite appalled at 
the American outside tutoring system, unknown in England, 
thought its description one of the best things in the book. And he 
ended his review: “‘After all is said, it is pleasant to recognize that 
there is a strong family resemblance between the old and new, a 
spirit common to both, and an identical view of life as it should be 
lived by the not too egregious student.” 


1901 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN (1877-_ ) 


JARVIS OF [in red] / HARVARD [in red] / [single line] / By / 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN / ILLUSTRATED BY / 
ROBERT EDWARDS / [single line] / [publisher’s device] / 
[single line] / BOSTON / L. C. PAGE & COMPANY [in red] / 
MDCCCCI [The foregoing within a single line box.] 


Collation: two inserted leaves, 1-26°, [27]*—214 leaves; pp.: xii, 404, 
[12]. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright 
notice and imprint: University Press. John Wilson and Son. Cam- 
bridge, U.S.A.; p. [v], dedication, twenty-two lines of poetry To My 
Uncle, Colonel Samuel Wright, dated at Columbia, Pa., January 1st, 
1901; p. [vi], blank; pp. [vii]-viii, preface; pp. [ix]-x, table of contents; 
p. [xi], list of illustrations; p. [xii], blank; pp. [1]-403, text; p. [404], 
blank; pp. [1]}-{10], advertisements of Page’s new fiction; pp. [11]-{12], 
blank. 

Frontispiece and five other wash illustrations by Robert Edwards, of 
the Class of 1901 at Harvard, two being interiors of college rooms. 

Leaf measures 7; x 444 inches trimmed, top edges gilt. Bound in red 

© The Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, X, 142-143 (September, 1901). 

© The Athenaeum, December 14, 1901, where the author is given as Macomb Flandrau. 
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cloth. Front cover black lettered and decorated with heads of students 
and part of Harvard seal. Spine black lettered. 

Entered for copyright on September 14, 1901, in the name of the 
publisher (entry No. A 16,964) and two copies deposited the same day. 
Published the same day with an original printing of 1,500 copies; six 
additional printings through 1904 aggregated 4,500 copies of which 300 
were destroyed by fire on December 14, 1902. There was a second re- 
copyrighted edition of 2,000 copies in April, 1923, from the old plates 
with the title Jarvis under the imprint of “The St. Botolph Society,” a 
Page subsidiary, containing a new preface by the author dated April 6, 
1923. 


With the publication of Jarvis of Harvard “there was hell to 
pay at once” as there had been earlier with Harvard Episodes— 
albeit of a different kind. Here is what the undergraduate had to 
say: 

Aside from technical weakness, the thing is so foul as to be sickening. 
Passing from the unwholesome revelations of early chapters to yet worse 
vileness, one is amazed at the impudence that could foist Jarvis upon 
Harvard as in any way representative of her undergraduates. Un- 
fortunately this evil cannot be undone; but no book that so outsteps 


the bounds of decency will ever hold a place as a companion to the 
earlier Harvard stories. 


And this explains some lines in William Rose Benet’s poem, 
“Old Bill’s Memory Book,” which appeared at the head of “The 
Conning Tower” of F. P. A. in the New York Herald Tribune of 
March 16, 1936: 


Soundest of all literary legal tenders 

Was Harry Leon Wilson’s novel “The Spenders.” 

I was fonder of it—know what I mean?— 

Than even of Merton or of Bunker Bean. 

I read it at a time when we tiny tots 

Were appalled by Thomas Dixon’s ““The Leopard’s Spots’’; 
And my young emotions were sliced and carvered 

By Reginald Wright Kauffmann’s [sic] “Jarvis of Harvard.” 
Purple with passion, red with strife, 

Me and my pal thought, “Gee! That’s life!” 


® The Harvard Advocate, LXXII, 32 (November 7, 1901). 
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The preface which Mr. Kauffman wrote in 1923 for the new edi- 
tion of Jarvis was in effect the “Apologia pro scriptis meis” which 


Flandrau wrote for his own early writings in 1935. In it we may 
read the story of the book: 


Two and twenty years have passed since “Jarvis” —then with unin- 
tended challenge, called “Jarvis of Harvard” —first saw the light. .. . He 
should have died long since, but I do not wholly regret his survival. 

Jacob was fondest of Benjamin as the son of his old age: had he no 
special regard for Reuben as his first-born ...? Jarvis is my Reuben, 
the fruit of my earliest literary indiscretion. . . . 

Jarvis was begun at St. Paul’s School in 1896; he was continued as a 
series of “English-22” themes at the Harvard of Frank Norris in ’96— 
’97, under the encouragement of Lewis Gates;** he was completed when 
his author was not so old as Richard [Jarvis] is today. The red sun of 
the Victorian Era was still warm; the delightful madness of the cen- 
tury’s end held us all, and none more firmly than the young. “Jarvis” 
is probably mild reading for 1923; he was a devil of a fellow in the year 
of his publication. 

He created a literary panic, divided a university, shocked one public 
and delighted another. Gates, the master, still rather liked him; lesser 
instructors increased his vogue by warning their youths against him. 
One newspaper called his story “a psychological study of the ‘scarlet 
man’”; Richard Henry Stoddard praised its “boldness” and “sin- 
cerity” and flatteringly drew the Zola comparison; the Boston “Tran- 
script’s” reviewer intimated that the author ought to be “ashamed to 
have his name on the title-page” and then sent a marked copy of the 
review to my uncle, to whom the book was boyishly dedicated. Most 
of the critics were more than kindly; not all of the readers: long later, 
a lover that had not read it gave the novel to his fiancée’s brother, who 
was to go to Harvard—the engagement, one regrets to record, was 
broken. Nor are all the fires that Jarvis lighted even now extinguished. 

It is a sorry thing to hurt one’s college, and I should be sorry had I 
hurt that which was, however briefly, mine. No hurt was intended; 
none, I think, occurred. The praise of “Jarvis” was excessive; but so 
also, I believe, the blame... . 

I remember that, of course, it first ended badly, as, at my age, was 
inevitable; and that Louis Page, who dared accept the story after three 

6 Lewis Edwards Gates was graduated summa cum laude in 1884 as the first scholar in 


his class. He became an Instructor and then Assistant Professor of English and Compara- 
tive Literature at Harvard, resigning in 1902 because of ill-health. 
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other publishers had refused it, dared also to suggest a happier and more 
veracious conclusion. I remember how I lost the revised last chapter 
and ranked that loss with the destruction of the Alexandrine Library, 
never being satisfied with its successor; and how, when the galley- 
proofs arrived, they were proudly read, with one eye, in the trolley-cars: 
the other eye was all for the effect on my fellow-passengers. 

These are trifles better unconsidered. My primary purpose was, of 
course, to write a book and to have it published; my secondary purpose 
is honestly expressed in the preface to the 1901 edition, here reproduced. 
Finally, the reader of the "Nineties had heard much of the terrible man 
that seduced innocent maidens: what, I asked, of the terrible woman 
that seduced innocent youths? im 

Well, after all this time, what? Not much, as she is here depicted. . . . 
It seems to me that Miss Braddock is not quite convincing! As for my 
unhappy protagonist, my erring Joseph, it is to be feared that he has 
himself a good deal on his mind. Why, then, his present continuation? 

Because the book has, in spite of all its immaturity, something to 
justify it. Somehow, Jarvis does possess vitality: the publishers have 
had requests sufficient to persuade them to reissue, and the public, how- 
ever generally mistaken, is never wholly wrong. 

Perhaps this is a literary curiosity, as the first book to speak plainly, 
if exaggeratedly, about one sort of collegians at all sorts of colleges. . . . 
There was much about [Jarvis] that his author would today present 
differently; but there is nothing presented that he would now suppress. 
Immeasurable as are his faults, Jarvis helped me; he owes little to me, 
to him I owe much—and so “by the border of Ephraim, from the east 
side even to the side of the sea, one portion for Reuben.” 


In the original Preface, written so that Jarvis would not be mis- 
understood, by those most easily offended, the author had already 
explained the book in a brief way: 


Let me now say, once and for all, that my purpose in writing this book 
was simply to tell a story. In the course of that endeavour I have tried 
merely to show—what should, at any rate, be generally understood— 
that American college life, not only at Harvard but at all our larger 
places of learning, is in no great respect different from life outside of 
those institutions. . . . Harvard life is not unlike that of any other great 
college in that there, as in the outside world, the man who succeeds is the 
man who sets before him some ideal other than that of pleasure. . . . 

If, then, this story is for any reason to be considered as distinct from 


> 
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other college stories, it is simply because so few writers of this class of 
fiction have really understood the actual Undergraduate, or, under- 
standing him, have set him truthfully upon paper. They have, on the 
contrary, done a tremendous amount of harm by treating him nearly 
always as merely an irresponsible boy, whereas he is really neither the 
child they consider him nor the man he considers himself. . . . 


Jarvis of Harvard tells the tale of a young freshman who arrives 
at College obsessed with the sin of his seduction by a beautiful 
Philadelphia girl with more knowledge of the world than his 
sheltered life had given him. He promptly and effectively goes 
to the bad. He soon meets another girl, chaste and worthy, and 
the main theme of the book is concerned with his relations with 
these two and his alternate repentances and falls from grace. 

During the course of the story we are regaled with a freshman- 
sophomore rush on Bloody Monday night, the rather dull details 
of a football season (perhaps that of 1900), and much incidental 
life of the College—not too realistic, or perhaps not too realisti- 
cally told—as seen by a few unrepresentative boys. The Harvard 
characters and the Harvard life are not well drawn; the external 
story is much better told. It might have been a better novel as a 
whole if Harvard had been left out—and certainly all the externals 
detract from it as real Harvard fiction. Once again we have a 
case of a title being used by publisher or author for its commercial 
value; but due credit should be given for the realization and correc- 
tion of this “unintended challenge” when the title was changed to 
a simple Jarvis in the second edition. 

What seemed to be “purple with passion” in 1901, and what 
was “probably mild reading for 1923,”’ has become in 1951 merely 
boring. Jarvis’s unrealistic self-abasement and the psychological 
mental anguish that so strangely affected this egoistic, non-under- 
standable freshman and sophomore now seem to lack interest. 

There are, however, in the book some very fine passages in 
which the feeling and spirit of Harvard are sensed and described 
with understanding.™ 


® With such possibilities it is unfortunate that Theodore Hall in his “Harvard in Fiction” 
(op. cit.) should have quoted as a representative selection merely “a prank in the grand 
style”’—the “theft” of a Boston street-car—an escapade which was perhaps culled from 
Student Life at Harvard. William Bentinck-Smith in The Harvard Book does not include 
a selection from Jarvis. 
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It is perhaps of interest that Mr. Kauffman did not include 
Jarvis among the dozen books of his that he liked to remember 
which he listed in the Tenth Report of his class in 1945. In 1950 
he wrote us that he had never had the temerity to reread the novel. 

Soon after its publication there were plans by David Kimball 
of the Class of 1894 and Percy W. Long of the Class of 1898 for 
dramatizing the story with Harry Woodruff of the Class of 1898 
in the title-réle, but the idea came to naught. As will be seen later 
the latter did appear in Brown of Harvard. 

Reginald Wright Kauffman was a special student at Harvard 
during the year 1896-1897 after having attended St. Paul’s 
School. He subsequently had a varied career in writing and news- 
paper work serving on the Philadelphia Press, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, the Washington Post, the Boston Evening Transcript, 
and the Bangor Daily News among others. Jarvis was the first 
of some two score books with countless additional short stories, 
articles, and poetry, one of the books being noted in the supple- 
ment. 


1902 
SHIRLEY EVERTON JOHNSON (1871-1911) 


{Line of roses] / The Cult of the / Purple Rose / A Phase of 
Harvard Life / By / Shirley Everton Johnson / [publisher’s de- 
vice] / Boston: Richard G. Badger / The Gorham Press: 1902 / 
[line of roses]. 


Collation: {1-11]*—88 leaves; pp.: 170, [6]. 

P. [1], half-title; p. [2], blank; p. [3], title-page; p. [4], copyright notice 
and imprint: The Gorham Press: Boston; p. [5], dedication: To Luther 
Wright Mott [of the Class of 1896] The Friend and Companion of Many 
Harvard Days; p. [6], blank; p. [7], preface; p. [8], blank; p. [9], table of 
contents; p. [10], blank; p. [11], section title; p. [12], blank; pp. 13-170, 
text with section titles (versos blank) at pp. 53, 67, 81, and 101; three 
blank leaves including lining paper: with a preliminary signature of four 
blank leaves including lining paper. 

Leaf measures 7% x 53% inches, bottom and fore edges untrimmed, 
top edges mauve. Bound in yellow cloth. Front cover and spine 
green lettered with decorations of a purple rose. 
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Entered for copyright on July 2, 1902, in the name of the author 
(entry No. A 36,778) and two copies deposited the same date. 


This slim, well-padded volume from a vanity press is an odd, 
esoteric example of Harvard fiction, explained in part by the 
Preface: 

No Harvard man will take this book seriously. It deals solely with the 
doings of a few extremists, and, therefore, others should not regard it as 
a faithful presentation of Harvard undergraduate life. 

However, many of the episodes here recorded actually occurred, and 
the men—in the early ’90’s—who belonged to The Cult may find herein 
something to bring up happy recollections of a time when college days 
offered a most inviting field for the development of the dilettante, who, 
it has been aptly said, is a lazy fellow who studies how to do little and 
appear wise. 


If The Cult actually existed and if its publication, ““The Pink 
Mule,” which is “reprinted” in the book, actually appeared in 
1894, they both were unknown to Waldron K. Post and Arthur S. 
Pier who were active college citizens at the time. Whether fic- 
tional or factual, however, the book does give a picture of Har- 
vard’s reaction to Max Beerbohm, Oscar Wilde, Aubrey Beardsley, 
and their school; and to The Yellow Book, The Lark, and such 
publications—as is frankly stated. In view of the fact that 
certain parts of the book are known to be true—including re- 
marks about Herbert S. Stone and Ingalls Kimball (who as under- 
graduates issued The Chap Book and First Editions of American 
Authors) it may well be that the book gives an actual picture of 
that small coterie at Harvard who became the devotees of art for 
art’s sake.® 

Shirley Everton Johnson was graduated from Harvard with the 
Class of 1895 which he entered sophomore year from the Louis- 
ville High School. He evidently engaged in none of the recog- 

®% Theodore Hall, op. cit., writes, “Along with pranks there was purple. Here is Beck 
Hall in its hey-day. How ‘gorgeous,’ how ‘swell,’ what ‘jollity’!” He then quotes the 
story of the “purple tea” found on pp. 34-38. In “The College Pump,” Harvard Alumni 
Bulletin, April 19, 1958, p. 559, is an extract from a doctoral thesis by Maurice F. Brown, 
Jr., which explores the cultural climate of the Yard at the end of the nineteenth century. 


In addition to a paragraph about this book there is also the story of the Laodicean Club of 
1893. It is conceivable that this latter club actually was The Cult. 
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nized extracurricular activities of the college. During his short 
life he was a journalist and banker in Kentucky. This was his 
only book except for one entitled Conquering a Small Pox Epidemic 
in Kentucky issued in 1901. 


1903 
RALPH HENRY BARBOUR (1870-1944) 


THE LAND OF / JOY / By / RALPH HENRY BARBOUR / 
Youth, with swift feet, walks onward in the way; / The land of 
joy lies all before his eyes.—Butler. / [publisher’s device] / NEW 
YORK / DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY / 1903. 


Collation: [1-26]*, [27]}*—212 leaves; pp.: viii, 416. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright 
notices of Curtis Publishing Company and Doubleday with statement 
Published May, 1903; p. [v], dedication: For My Wife; p. [vi], blank; 
pp. [vii]-viii, table of contents; pp. [1]-416, text. 

Leaf measures 744 x 4}§ inches trimmed. Bound in gray-green 
boards with blind beer-mug and book decorations; red cloth back. 

Entered for copyright on May 6, 1903, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 58,991) and two copies deposited the same date. Published 
May 15. No information has been obtainable from the publisher as to 
the number of copies printed. 


This story had first appeared in a much expurgated form in 
four numbers of The Ladies’ Home Journal with the title ““The 
Land of Joy—A Love Story of Two Harvard Students.’ 

Contrary to the unfortunate sub-title in the magazine the book 
covers the love stories of John North, a senior, and Margaret 
Ryerson; and Philip Ryerson, freshman, and the sister of a class- 
mate. Most of the story is laid at Harvard but college activities 
are pictured for the most part uninterestingly and unrealistically. 
Although Doubleday advertised: “It is a joyous story and every- 
one who has ever been through college or in love will read it with a 
sense of pleasure which comes with but few books,’ its sig- 


% The Ladies’ Home Journal, XX, Nos. 3-6 (February to May, 1903), the first and third 
numbers illustrated by Katharine N. Richardson, the other two by B. J. Rosenmeyer. 


& The New York Times Saturday Review, VIII, 337 (May 16, 1903). 
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nificance as a Harvard novel is better indicated by The New York 
Times review: 

The Land of Joy is that illimitable and imaginary country where dwell 
youthful hearts in that ecstatic state known as First Love. Materially 
speaking, in this case the Land of Joy is Harvard, and its inhabitants are 
a number of jolly college students. . . . 

The college atmosphere of the book is pleasant. Possessed of this 
lovely olive green volume, with its crimson back and innumerable jolly 
little beer mugs dancing gaily over its sides . . . the reader who is not 
college bred need fear nothing, for the doings within the campus’s 
sacred limits are no longer a mystery.™ 


Ralph Barbour was born in Cambridge but did not attend 
college. After leaving Highland Military Academy in Worcester 
he went into newspaper work for a while in Boston and then in 
Denver and Chicago. This book was his first “full-fledged” 
novel but he had already written several boys’ books including 
The Half-Back and For the Honor of the School, which many must 
remember and which are still great favorites; and later he was to 
write many more. The former title might even be called “Har- 


vaid Fiction”; the hero goes to Harwell, plays in the big game 
against Yates on Sailors’ Field, lives in Mayer [Thayer], has 
friends in Peck and was a “‘frind”’ of the “old fruit seller of Har- 
well” with his cane and pennant. There should be Harvard 
fiction for twelve-year-olds as well as for their fathers. 


1903 
OWEN WISTER (1860-1938) 


Philosophy 4 / 4 Story of Harvard University [the foregoing in a 
single line box] / BY / OWEN WISTER / AUTHOR OF “THE 
VIRGINIAN,” ETC. / [vignette] [the foregoing in a second 
single line box] / New York /THE MACMILLAN COM- 
PANY / LONDON: MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. / 1903 [the 
foregoing in a third single line box with a single line box enclosing 
the three separate boxes] / All rights reserved [in lower margin] 


® Ibid., VIII, 367 (May 30, 1903). The book was not mentioned by Hall nor by 
Bentinck-Smith. 
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Collation: [A}‘, [B]*, C*, [D]*, E*, [F-G]*—s52 leaves; pp.: 96, 4, [4]. 

P. [1], series title: Little Novels by Favorite Authors and half-title; 
p. [2], Macmillan monogram; p. [3], title-page; p. [4], copyright notices 
of Lippincott (1901) and Macmillan (1903) with statement Set up and 
electrotyped April, 1903 and imprint: Norwood Press J. S. Cushing & 
Co.— Berwick § Smith Co. Norwood, Mass., U.S.A.; p. [5], list of illus- 
trations; p. [6], blank; p. [7], chapter numeral ‘I’; p. [8], blank; pp. 9- 
gs, text with four additional chapter numerals on pp. 21, 33, 43, and 85 
(versos blank); p. [96], blank; pp. 1-4, remarks about Owen Wister with 
reviews of The Virginian; pp. [1]-[2], Macmillan advertisements; blank 
leaf. 

Frontispiece portrait of Mr. Wister and two plates by Seymour M. 
Stone. 

Leaf measures 614 x 4 inches with bottom and fore edges partially 
untrimmed. Bound in light green cloth with decorated end papers. 
Spine lettered in black. Front cover lettered in black and red and 
decorated with the drawing of a buggy. 

Entered for copyright on May 11, 1903, in the name of the publisher 
and two copies deposited the same date. Published in April with 20,000 
copies printed in 1903 and 8,370 subsequently from 1906 to 1932. On 
October 26, 1937, a cheaper edition was issued with a printing of 651 
copies at a time when many of Wister’s works were similarly issued. 


Philosophy 4 had first appeared in Lippincott’s Magazine for 
August, 1901, as the eighth in a series of college tales. 

The entire series with the addition of a story of Yale called “‘A 
Bachelor of Arts,’”’ by Richard Holbrook, was then published in 
book form by Lippincott in November, 1901, with the following 
title page: 


Stories / of the / Colleges / being tales of life / at the 
great Ameri- / can universities told / by noted grad- 


® “Philosophy 4 / A Story of Harvard University,” Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine, 
LXVIII, 193-217 (August, 1901). The other stories were: 
“The Personal Equation” by James Gardner Sanderson (Cornell). January, rgor. 
“Smith of ‘Pennsylvania’ ” by Francis Churchill Williams (Pennsylvania). February, 1901. 
“The Code of the Corps” by Gen. Charles King (West Point). March, 1901. 
“A Hazing Interregnum” by Cyrus Townsend Brady (Annapolis). April, 1901. 
“The Head Marshall of the University of Chicago” by James Weber Linn (Chicago). 
May, 1901. 
“Rah, Rah, Rah, Murray” by Burton Egbert Stevenson (Princeton). June, 1901. 
“A Lightning Change” by Albert Payson Terhune (Columbia). July, 1901. 
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uates / Philadelphia & London/ J. B. Lippincott 
Company / MCMI. 


In the book the stories were rearranged “in the order of the dates 
of the charters of the colleges to which they refer.” From a 
bibliographical point of view this collected edition would be called 
the first edition of Philosophy 4 but it is the separate edition in 
which we are interested for present purposes. 


Philosophy 4 is the joyous tale of two of La Fontaine’s grass- 
hoppers who, finding themselves suddenly confronted with a final 
examination in that course, hastily seek the services of a human 
ant and his stored-up knowledge—at five dollars an hour. The 
examination is on Thursday; by Monday morning they had 
“‘mastered the Greek bucks” and were sufficiently ‘“‘on to their 
curves”; by midnight they had “‘got Plato down cold’’; on Tues- 
day they had “‘Hobbes and his gang,” Berkeley who “went the 
whole hog,” the causal law—in fact “the whole business except 
the ego racket”’ which was to be finished Wednesday along with 
a grand review. But Wednesday is a glorious June day—too fine 
to work and off they rush happy in the belief that they had thus 
thwarted Duty—and of course their tutor—and with the hope 
of locating the “‘shining, remote, miraculous”’ Bird-in-Hand out 
Quincy way with its traditionally marvelous food and wines. By 
fate they found it, had their marvelous dinner with far too much 
silver fizz, champagne, white port and what not and with difficulty 
reached Cambridge as the sun was lighting up Memorial tower.™* 
A few hours later they are at their exam where, instead of failing 
dismally, they delight the professor with their originality, partic- 
ularly in making use of their experiences of the previous evening 
as to the distortions of time and space and the double personality, 
and come through even better than their tutor who does his best 
to throw back the professor’s own words.” 


= This section of Philosophy 4 is found in William Bentinck-Smith, The Harvard Book, 
pp. 180-196. 


7” For a good review (if not criticism) by Frederic Tabor Cooper, see The Bookman, 
XVII, 613 (August, 1903). 
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Within its brief limits the story reflects undergraduate spirit 
so faithfully that no Harvard man even to this day can read it 
without being transported back to those earlier days with complete 
nostalgia. 

Philosophy 4 was a famous story—perhaps one should say is a 
famous story because it is evidently still being read and in places 
far removed from Mt. Auburn St.—much the best of Lippin- 
cott’s collection. Its success surprised even Mr. Wister who once 
wrote that it seemed a story “little adapted to the taste of the 
general reader—& which was addressed to that few which has 
itself seen such unmoral things happen.””! But Theodore Roose- 
velt wrote him in a letter dated August 24, 1916: “Have just been 
rereading Philosophy 4. You may think it a skit. J regard it as 
containing a deep and subtle moral.” As Theodore Hall notes, it 
has often been called “‘the Harvard classic,”” although its limita- 
tion in scope would seem to be one reason for withholding such an 
accolade. 

There was at least one person, however, who felt far differently. 
If it had been The Diary of a Freshman which had made Alexander 
Woollcott determine he must go to college, it is evident that 
Philosophy 4 would have decided him to keep away from all such 
institutions, especially Harvard. Surely it must have been some 
sort of an inferiority complex which made him call it one of the 
most smugly offensive bits of callow, unconscious Bourbonism he 
had ever encountered. Completely oblivious to the humor and 
satire in the story—and naturally completely unacquainted with 
life at Harvard—he uses his entire “review” of Wister’s work on 
Theodore Roosevelt The Story of a Friendship to berate Wister 
because he is not a socialist or a communist and to berate the 
story because its heroes are gay, blithe butterflies with money, 

™ Letter of Wister’s dated July 2, 1903, quoted by Seven Gables Bookshop, Catalogue 
No. 22, Item No. 170, 1946. 


7” Owen Wister, Roosevelt The Story of a Friendship (New York, 1930), p. 358. 


™ Theodore Hall, “Harvard in Fiction—A Short Anthology,” The Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine, XL, 33 (September, 1931). Calling Philosophy 4 “often a joyous work,” he 
quotes a selection from pp. 36-38 describing two types of undergraduates in which the 
“observations [are] as true today as they were in the days of the Bird-in-Hand tavern, 
‘somewhere out by Quincy’.” 
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whose company we would most certainly enjoy and are not 
smugly uninteresting plodders whom we would studiously try to 
avoid.” 

Wister’s first publication in 1882, The New Swiss Family 
Robinson, also has some Harvard interest in addition to the fact 
that it first appeared in The Lampoon. In the preface to a new 
edition which appeared in 1922 he notes that it discloses ““much 
of the undergraduate life of the time.”” There are references to 
the terrible goddess who sat in U. 5 and signed ominous cards of 
summons; to the mint juleps dispensed at Attwood’s bar in Tre- 
mont Street; to the Holly Tree—that resort for late suppers or 
early breakfasts; and to Evert Jansen Wendell and the gymnasium. 

Owen Wister was graduated from Harvard in 1882, tenth in 
his class, with honorable mention in Music, Philosophy, and 
English Composition, and with an oration as a commencement 
part. He had prepared at St. Paul’s School. In college he was 
on the Echo and Lampoon boards and was a member of the Insti- 
tute of 1770, Hasty Pudding, Alpha Delta Phi, O. K. Society, 
and Porcellian Club. His subsequent literary work is well known. 
He received the honorary degree of LL.D. from the University 
of Pennsylvania and LHD from Williams; and he had the distinc- 
tion of being an Overseer of Harvard for two terms. 


1906 
RUPERT SARGENT HOLLAND (1878-1952) 


The Count / at Harvard / Being an Account of the Adventures of 
a / Young Gentleman of Fashion at Harvard / University [four 
small printer’s ornaments] / By / Rupert Sargent Holland / 
[double line] / [publisher’s device] / [double line] / Boston [orna- 
ment] L. C. PAGE & / COMPANY [ornament] Mdccccvi / [The 
foregoing within an ornamentally lined box.] 


Collation: [1-21]*—168 leaves; pp.: [viii], 320, 4, 4. 
P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright 
™ Alexander Woollcott, “Shouts and Murmurs” [headed “Wistaria”], The New Yorker, 


VI, No. 28, p. 30 (August 30, 1930). We should bear in mind Marc Connelly’s observa- 
tion, however, that “rancor was Alexander Woollcott’s only form of exercise.” 
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notice with statement First impression, March, 1906 and imprint: 
Colonial Press / Electrotyped and Printed by C. H. Simonds €& Co. Boston, 
U.S.A.; p. [v], dedication: To the Class of 1900; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], 
table of contents; p. [viii], blank; pp. 1-320, text; pp. 1-4, Page’s an- 
nouncement list of new fiction ending with The Count; pp. 1-4, selections 
from Page’s list of fiction. 

Frontispiece illustration by Frank T. Merrill. 

Leaf measures 73% x 53%, inches bottom and fore edges partially un- 
trimmed. Bound in both red and gray cloth. Front cover decorated 
with two golfers (called by the publisher “a characteristic cover design.’’) 

Entered for copyright on April 2, 1906, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 142,132) two copies having been deposited on March 31. 
Published in March with a printing of 2,000 copies and a second printing 
on April 26 of 1,000 copies. 


The Count at Harvard is a series of tales and episodes centered 
around the Count and his friends rather than a connected novel. 
In the second report of the Class of 1g00 Mr. Holland wrote: 
“The purpose of these stories is to reproduce the college under- 
graduate atmosphere rather than to unravel plots, and the count 
is himself a composite figure with characteristics drawn from a 
number of men.” 

In the advertisement in the back of the book the publisher says: 


With the possible exception of Mr. Flandrau’s work, the “Count at 
Harvard” is the most natural and the most truthful exposition of aver- 
age student life yet written, and is thoroughly instinct with the real 
college atmosphere. “The Count” is not a foreigner, but is the nick- 
name of one of the principal characters in the book. 

The story is clean, bright, clever, and intensely amusing. Typical 
Harvard institutions, such as the Hasty Pudding Club, The Crimson, 
the Crew, etc., are painted with deft touches, which will fill the soul of 


every graduate with joy, and be equally as fascinating to all college 
students. 


The stories are, indeed, bright, clever, and amusing but the 
other claims may well be questioned. The book is hardly an 
exposition of “average” student life and it may be doubted 
whether it pictures “the real college atmosphere,” even if a 
delightful one. We have flashes and “deft touches” of many of 
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Harvard’s institutions but they do not seem to leave us with a 
feeling of understanding and appreciation of the place that is 
Harvard. It is really the picture of the Count and his friends we 
get and not that of Harvard. 

The book is written in a natural, easy style with no attempt at 
plot or character analysis, as the author himself said. As the 
reviewer in The Athenaeum notes, however, the “constant efforts 
at brilliancy of conversation occasionally become tiresome, but 
there is probably not an author living who could write over 300 
pages of persiflage without tiring his readers.” Remember, how- 
ever, that Mr. Holland is trying to portray the twenty-year-old 
man-of-the-world who is talking in just that way—the more epi- 
grams the better. The reviewer in The New York Times says 
much the same thing: 


Written quite from the undergraduate point of view and in quite the 
undergraduate spirit, “The Count at Harvard” has many of the faults 
and some of the virtues commonly observed in the “college young 
gentleman.” It is in fact the epic of the college young gentleman as he 
conceives himself to be. . . . Mr. Holland has selected for his hero just 
such a precocious exquisite, and all you need to do to enjoy the “Count” 
is to turn back the clock ten, twenty, thirty years and reassume the 
ideals of your callow youth. 

Naturally these ideals are quite false and preposterous at this distance, 
but that doesn’t matter. . . . Chiefly the author delights in talk—airy 
undergraduate persiflage. Some of the talk is rather clever of its kind, 
too—but it’s apt to get tiresome—which is worse than untruthfulness.’® 


Mr. Holland says that the book was patterned somewhat on 
The Babe, B. A., by E. F. Benson, the story of an English under- 
graduate at Cambridge University, republished by Putnam’s 
in this country in 1896—a book which much appealed to him.” 

The Count at Harvard took its title from “Count Lorillardo,”’ 
the nickname given to Pierre Lorillard of the class of 1904. He, 
John H. Holliday and Loring Cass Ledyard with a little of William 


% The Athenaeum, I, 542 (May 5, 1906). 
% The New York Times Saturday Review, X1, 239 (April 14, 1906). 


™ This resemblance was noted by the reviewer in The Academy, LXX, 454 (May 12, 
1906), who gives the author as Rupert Sargent Hall. 
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R. Castle—the latter all classmates—together formed a sort of 
composite general prototype of the Count, a pseudo-sophisticated 
man-of-the-world such as usually can be found in every college 
generation. The other characters were drawn from the group of 
the author’s classmates who with him were the founders of the 
Digamma or Fox Club.” 

The Count at Harvard was the first of over fifty books by Mr. 
Holland—novels, detective stories, adventure stories for boys, 
biographies, plays, and a book of poems. It was written when he 
was just starting the practice of law and his “recollections of 
Cambridge were very fresh and nostalgic.”” He had been grad- 
uated in 1900 after having prepared at The William Penn Charter 
School. His extensive activities in College gave him an excellent 
background for such a book; he was on the boards of the Lampoon, 
Crimson, and Advocate; poet for the Sophomore and Junior 
dinners; and a member of the Cercle Francais, Deutscher Verein, 
Signet, Hasty Pudding Club, Institute of 1770, and Digamma. 
Of most of these organizations he was an officer. Following 
Harvard he went to the University of Pennsylvania Law School 
from which he was graduated in 1903. He practiced law only 
some twelve years, however, and thereafter devoted all his time 
to writing. 


1907 
RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG (1872-1926) 
GILBERT PAYSON COLEMAN (1866- ? ) 
Brown of Harvard / By / Rida Johnson Young / and / Gilbert 


P. Coleman / Illustrated /G. P. Putnam’s Sons / New York 
and London / The Knickerbocker Press / 1907. 


Collation: [-}*, [1]*, 2-20*—164 leaves; pp.: [2], [vi], 320. 

Blank leaf; p. [i], title-page; p. [ii], copyright notice and imprint: The 
Knickerbocker Press, New York; p. [iii], table of contents; p. [iv], blank; 

% Theodore Hall, op. cit., quotes the passage with which Chapter XI opens which tells 
of the Count’s experience in running for the Crimson when he interrupts the President at 


dinner. As a preamble he notes: “This introduces a true ‘Harvard character,’ the voluble, 
flip and irrepressible Count.” Bentinck-Smith, of. cit., has no selection from The Count. 
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p- [v], list of illustrations; p. [vi], blank; pp. 1-319, text; p. [320], blank. 
Followed by 4 pp. of Putnam’s advertisements and two blank leaves. 

Eight illustrations all reproductions of photographs taken from the 
stage production. 

Leaf measures 714 x 51% inches trimmed. Bound in red cloth. Front 
cover and spine white lettered. Cover decorated with view of a crowd 
in a grandstand for a crew race. 

Entered for copyright on May 16, 1907, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 176,982) and two copies deposited the next day. A first 
printing of 1,497 copies was followed immediately by a second of 1,702 
with 507 in September and 514 the following January. 


The scene of this absurd, bizarre, and completely impossible 
story is supposedly laid at Harvard; and the characters are sup- 
posedly Harvard students (and their lady friends who spend their 
time wandering around the Yard and college rooms); but nobody 
of any age or place would ever remotely recognize in it anything 
pertaining to Harvard or any other college. Improbable love 
affairs, incredible situations, and something that purports to be a 
crew race are thrown together with a forged check and a pro- 
fessional gambler to give a picture of “‘bright college years” never 
even suspected. We must be wrong in our appraisal, however, 
because the publishers themselves said, “It will be found true to 
both local color and the spirit of the University where the scene 
is laid.” 

The novel was adapted from a play of the same name written 
by Mrs. Young alone which opened at the Princess Theatre in 
New York on February 26, 1906, under the direction of Henry 
Miller with Henry Woodruff of the Class of 1898 taking the lead- 
ing role of Tom Brown. John the Orangeman with his Harvard 
pennant was imported for the early days of the production—with 
little relevancy but considerable applause from the Harvard 
contingents. 

Some comments from the reviews which appeared the following 
day may be given because they are equally applicable to the 
novel. The critics seemed to think the play reasonably good 


7 Publishers’ Weekly, LXXI, 1632 (May 25, 1907) and The New York Times Saturday 
Review, XII, 382 and 397 (June 15, 1907). 
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theatre entertainment and then began to criticize. The New 
York Evening Post said it was 

chiefly interesting, perhaps, as an illustration of the feminine notion of 
what male university life is or ought to be. There is not much re- 
semblance, it is to be hoped, between the picture drawn and the reality. 
But after all, it was scarcely to be expected that unaided imagination 
should succeed where imagination allied with experience has so often 
failed. The essential spirit of college life has constantly eluded even the 
writers most familiar with it when they have tried to express it in terms 
of black and white. Even Thomas Hughes himself failed to do for 
Oxford what he had done for Rugby. Mrs. Young evidently has studied 
such stories as have been printed on the subject, but she has not learned 
much from them. 


The writer in the World said: 

It is an offspring of George Ade’s clever satire, “The College Widow,” 
but it is not as good as its parent, although it is quite as entertaining as 
“Strongheart”—a playwright’s fancy of student life at Columbia that 
achieved considerable success last season. If imitation be sincerest 
flattery, Mr. Ade surely owes Miss [sic] Young a debt of gratitude. .. . 
but while Mr. Ade was clever enough to treat youth in the shadow of 
his Alma Mater frivolously, Miss Young is so inexperienced that she 
takes him seriously. 


He goes on to say that as a picture of college life the play was 
entirely false and as a dramatic theme trite and on the Bowery 
melodramatic order. 

Acton Davies in the Evening Sun gave even more credit to 
Strongheart: ‘“That the authoress had made a profoundly careful 
study of the college scenes in ‘Strongheart’ before she took her 
pen in hand there can be no question, unless the long arm of 
coincidence has again been asserting itself with both feet.” 

The play ran in New York through the week of May 14, 1906, 
and then had an extended run in Chicago and on the road. It 
opened in Boston with Harvard Night on April 8, 1907, at the 
Majestic Theatre for a run of three weeks. And it was Harvard 
Night with a vengeance with over four hundred students present, 
many well armed with lemons and some even with eggs of ques- 
tionable age. At the start their “approbation” was expressed 
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merely in shouting and yelling, but with the entrance of Mr. 
Woodruff, the Harvard graduate, the violence really began and 
became cumulative until he appeared in the third act wearing a 
white sweater with a large H—and in the Yard—when the dem- 
onstration became so riotous that the police were called. Six 
boys were arrested of whom two pleaded guilty and were fined $40 
each; the other four were subsequently acquitted. 


The following night the presidents of the four classes at Har- 
vard appeared on the stage of the Majestic before the play began 
and with J. D. White, president of the Senior Class, as spokesman 
publicly apologized to Mr. Woodruff and the rest of the cast on 
behalf of the undergraduate body for the excesses of the previous 
evening. 

Of course assault of any nature even with eggs and lemons and 
in a public theatre and particularly by Harvard men is not to be 
condoned; but one has only to read the novel or the play, and 
_particularly to look at the photographs of the stage scenes used as 
illustrations of the former to agree with H.T. P. of The Tran- 
script when he wrote: ““The truth is that, under all the excesses of 
youthful turbulence feeding on itself, there was a wholesome and 
reasonable protest against a play that so far as it professes to 
represent life at Harvard College, in either the manners and cus- 
toms or the large standards of conduct and character of the stu- 
dents there, is preposterous to a comical grotesqueness.”” Resent- 
ment, as a matter of fact, had been building up in Cambridge ever 
since the play first opened in New York: resentment that the 
play had been accepted by the unknowing as a portrayal of 
actual life at Harvard; resentment at the chief actor and his press 
agent in harping on the fact that he was a Harvard man; even 
resentment at the rape of John the Orangeman (as John Corbin 
called it) and the violation of this sacred college institution; and 
of course resentment at the violation of all the cherished, and 
hallowed customs of the college; it needed only an official Harvard 
Night to cause the students to rise in righteous indignation and 
justifiable disapproval. The Crimson regretted “that the most 
obvious, and perhaps most effective, means of discountenancing 
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the play was adopted; but anyone who cares for the reputation of 
the university can understand the feeling which was responsible 
for Monday night’s disorder.”™ Here is one case, at least, where 
Harvard tried to do something to prevent an author trading on 
the name of Harvard for financial reward. 

Even the public apology had questionable support. The 
Crimson received so many letters objecting to the assumption of 
power by the class presidents when not authorized by the classes; 
to the fact that the entire College was brought into a matter in 
which but a few were implicated; and to the form of the apology 
itself, that it felt obliged to publish an editorial on April 11, de- 
fending the presidents’ action (taken with the approval of influ- 
ential graduates) as being perfectly sincere and having a good aim. 

Although several reviewers accused Mrs. Young (née Johnson) 
of being a Radcliffe “girl” there was nobody of her name ever 
registered at that college. Her knowledge of Harvard was ac- 
quired not on the banks of the Charles but on the banks of the 
Conococheague at Wilson College which she attended for the 
year 1890-91. She later had a number of successful plays to her 
credit including Naughty Marietta. 

Gilbert P. Coleman, Mrs. Young’s collaborator in adapting 
the novel from the play, was graduated from Trinity College, 
Hartford, in 1890 and from the New York Law School in 1895. 
He engaged in newspaper work and later was an instructor in 
English at Lehigh and Annapolis. In 1896 he married Clementine 


Guion Young who may have been a relative of Mrs. Young’s 
husband. 


1910 
GEORGE HART RAND 


Sherman Hale [in red] / The / Harvard Half-Back / [the fore- 
going in a single-line box] / By / George Hart Rand / [in a second 
single-line box] / [publisher’s ornament, in a third single-line boxj 
/R. F. FENNO & COMPANY [in red] /18 EAST 17TH 


See Boston Evening Transcript, April 9, 1907, pp. 8 and [11]; April 10, 1907, p. 2; 
April 15, 1907, p. 13; The Harvard Crimson, LI, No. 49 (April 9, 1907) et seq. 
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STREET [two small ornaments] NEW YORK [in red] / [in a 
fourth single-line box] / [the foregoing four boxes in turn enclosed 
in a single-line box]. 


Collation: [1]*, [2-21]*—164 leaves; pp.: [2], 326. 
Blank leaf; p. [i], half-title; pp. [iiJ-{iv], blank; p. [v], title-page; 


table of contents; pp. 9-326, text. 


Frontispiece and three other full-page tinted illustrations by Laura 
Miller. 

Leaf measures 7}4 x 534 inches trimmed. Bound in light tan cloth. 
Front cover black and gilt lettered with decoration of a football player 
by L.L.F. Spine gilt lettered. 

Entered for copyright on September 15, 1910, in the name of the 
publisher (entry No. A 273,024) and two copies deposited September 28. 


From the title and cover design of this book one would assume 
that it was a thoroughly Harvard piece of fiction for the high 
school boy; but one would be completely wrong for this is a prize 
example of the use of the name of Harvard for the pecuniary 
advantage of author and publisher. In the first few pages Sher- 
man recounts to his fiancée how he lost $500, sent to him by his 
uncle for final bills, in betting on the Yale baseball game; and that 
is the end of anything having to do with Harvard in the book. 
Thereafter the tale becomes a mild melodrama and detective 
story involving a supposedly forged check, the conviction of the 
innocent Sherman, incarceration in Concord Reformatory, 
escape, etc. 


1913 
ANNIE LOUISE RICHARDS (Kathleen Kennedy, pseud.) 


JACK ELIOT’S / SENIOR YEAR / 4 COLLEGE ROMANCE/ 
BY / KATHLEEN KENNEDY / JLLUSTRATED BY / 
BERTHA DAVIDSON HOXIE / [ornament] / PRINTED FOR 
THE AUTHOR BY /THE ROCKWELL & CHURCHILL 
PRESS / BOSTON. 


p. [vi], copyright notice with title Sherman Hale at bottom; pp. vii-viii, 
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Collation: [1-6]*—24 leaves; pp.: 48. 

P. [1], title-page; p. [2], copyright notice in name of Kathleen Kennedy; 
p. [3], dedication: To my dear college boys who have always given me so 
much happiness I dedicate this little volume; p. [4], blank; p. 5, table of 
contents; p. [6], blank; p. 7, list of illustrations; p. [8], blank; pp. 9-47, 
text; p. [48], blank. 

Frontispiece and five other full-page illustrations signed “B. Davidson 
Hoxie.” 

Leaf measures 734 x 5%% inches, bottom and fore edges untrimmed, 
top edges gilt. Bound in white cloth. Front cover gilt lettered and 
decorated with picture of a college gate. 

Entered for copyright on March 15, 1913, in name of Annie Louise 
Richards (entry No. A 346,006) and two copies deposited March 31. 


Nothing is known of this thin tale except what is shown by 
the book itself. It is the story of two most unrealistic seniors set 
in a most unrealistic Harvard and their romance with two Rad- 
cliffe girls. At least the author did not use the word “campus.” 
Fortunately the book seems to be scarce. 


1913 


RICHARD CONOVER EVARTS (18g90- ) 
Alice’s Adventures / in Cambridge / By / R. C. Evarts / Illus- 
trated by / E. L. Barron / Published by / The Harvard Lam- 


poon / Cambridge, Mass. / [All the foregoing in a box with 
decorated border]. 


Collation: [1-4]*, [5]*—36 leaves; pp.: [2], 70. 

Blank leaf; p. [i], title-page; p. [ii], copyright notice and imprint: 
The University Press, Cambridge, Mass.; p. iii, introduction dated at 
Cambridge June 17, 1913; p. [iv], blank; p. v, table of contents; p. [vi], 
blank; pp. 7-67, text; pp. [68]-[70], blank. 

Numerous line illustrations throughout the text by Elwyn Lee Barron. 

Leaf measures 6% x § inches trimmed. Bound in tan boards with 
tan end papers. Front cover brown lettered with drawing of the “White 
Knight” [A. Lawrence Lowell]. 

Entered for copyright on June 14, 1913, in the name of The Harvard 
Lampoon (entry No. A 347,730) and two copies deposited on June 17. 
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Published the latter date with an original printing of 1,000 copies and a 
second printing of 1,000 copies the next year. 


This delightful parody first appeared in nine instalments in 
The Lampoon during the winter and spring of 1913. The fourth 
and fifth instalments—“In the Turtle’s Den” and “Discourse 
with a Caterpillar and the Forum Races”—were not collected in 
the book.* 

Alice’s Adventures is a beautiful satire on phases of Harvard 
life as seen by the first class to pass its full college career under 
President Lowell. It ends with a fine tribute to that “White 
Knight”: “ ‘Good-bye,’ said Alice. ‘Do you know you are quite 
the nicest person I have met in Cambridge.’ ” And “long years 
afterwards, of all the people she saw in her visit to Cambridge, she 
remembered this one as having impressed her most.”’ Alice has 
returned many times since that first visit but never has she re- 
captured the life and spirit of those earlier days. 

It is here in this book that one finds that famous poem, “Jab- 
berwocky,” which opens: 


*T was taussig, and the bushnell hart 
Did byron hurlbut in the rand, 

All barrett was the wendell (Bart.) 
And the charles t. cope-/and.*"* 


This collaboration effort of “Stitch” Evarts and Lee Barron 
at once reminds us of that earlier parody, Rollo’s Journey to Cam- 
bridge. Each shows the rather heavy-handed pen of the under- 
graduate—Alice perhaps less so than Rollo. The latter, in spite 
of its “straight” characters, is pure, unmitigated, improbable 
farce with all too little actually about the College which is ap- 
proached quite objectively. Alice is wholly concerned with 
Harvard life and customs and tells its story much more sub- 
jectively with a kindly appreciation of the foibles of that life 
and its personalities. Alice is a much more “dated” work with 

| The Harvard Lampoon, LXIV, Nos. 8-10, and LXV, Nos. 1-4, 6, and 10 (January 22- 
April 3, May 3, and June 17, 1913). 


sia The section on the “Examination” ending with this poem appears in William Ben- 
tinck-Smith, op. cit., pp. 78-80. 
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an appeal almost solely to those who understand its allusions; to 
those, however, it is more satisfying than Rollo. Attwood’s 
illustrations are superior to Barron’s both in drawing and in 
humor; there are also more of them and a number are extensive 
in scope. 

As the authors and artist of Rollo had been the bulwark of the 
Lampoon in the founding days, so those of Alice were in their 
generation. Barron was president and Evarts Ibis of the publica- 
tion. Both were graduated with the Class of 1913, Evarts having 
been a member of the Stylus, Signet, and O. K. Society as well as 
other clubs; while Barron belonged to the Signet and other clubs, 
was a member of the Memorial Society and Student Council, and 
played on the soccer team. He met an untimely death in 1921. 


1914 

HAROLD EVERETT PORTER (Holworthy Hall, pseud.) 
(1887-1936) 

HENRY OF NAVARRE, / OHIO / BY / HOLWORTHY 


HALL / [publisher’s device] / NEW YORK / THE CENTURY 
CO. / 1914. 


Collation: [1]*, [2-13]*—100 leaves; pp.: [viii], 192. 

P. [i], fly title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright notices 
of Century and Curtis Publishing Company with statement Published, 
June, 1914; p. [v], dedication: This book is for Marnie, who so kindly sup- 
plied the author with the technical details relating to feminine fripperies and 
fashions, but who will regret that the hat from the Rue de la Paix is not 
included; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], table of contents; p. [viii], blank; p. [1], 
half-title; p. [2], blank; pp. 3-191, text; p. [192], blank. 

Leaf measures 6}§ x 4% inches, bottom and fore edges partially 
untrimmed. Bound in red cloth, black lettered on front cover and spine. 

Entered for copyright on June 12, 1914, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 376,325) with two copies deposited June 17. Published in 
June with an initial printing of 10,000 copies and no further re-printings. 


This story had first appeared serially in six numbers of The 
Ladies’ Home Journal under the title “Henry of Navarre—Ohio / 
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His Adventures in the World of Pink and White” with illustra- 
tions by Jay Hambridge.* 

This story of Henry Chalmers during his years at Harvard is 
little concerned with Harvard, although he evidently was an all- 
America tackle and star on the baseball team. It is a breezy, 
humorous, entertaining novelette included in this particular list 
somewhat under duress. The following lines from an adver- 
tising card of the publisher well describe it: 


One was very very young, another rather old, 

One was shy as shy could be and one distinctly bold. 
One was of the hammock type, another owned a car. 
And down this line of ladies flitted Henry of Navarre. 


Now Henry’s gay adventures make just the proper thing 
For reading in your steamer chair or a veranda swing— 
For packing in your week-end grip or in the motor car 
In fact, for any summer jaunt take “Henry of Navarre”’! 


Harold Porter was graduated cum laude from Harvard with the 
Class of 1909. His college life was very active. He was on the 
lacrosse team throughout his course having been captain of the 
Freshman team; he was on the boards of both the Advocate and 
Lampoon, being president of the latter; he belonged to the Stylus 
Club, Round Table, Cercle Frangais, Memorial Society, and other 
organizations; and he was a member of Phi Beta Kappa as well. 
He later received the degree of Litt.D. from Wake Forest. Dur- 
ing his rather short life he did considerable lecturing and wrote 


some 350 books, stories, articles, plays, etc. including the next 
book in this list. 


® The Ladies’ Home Journal, XX XI, Nos. 1-6 (January-June, 1914). 


% Reviews of the book may be found in The Outlook, CVII, 562 (July 4, 1914); The 
Independent, LXXX, 405 (December 14, 1914); Boston Evening Transcript, August 1, 
1914, p- 7; The New York Times Book Review, XIX, 271 (June 14, 1914). 

Theodore Hall, op. cit., says, ““The second-best reading we came across was this book; 
try it on a warm day, in a window-seat looking out over the Yard if possible. One would 
have liked Henry.” He then quotes the paragraphs about Henry’s departure from home 
and arrival in Cambridge. Readable as the book is, Mr. Hall’s judgment and perspective 
could well be criticised in taking it as an example for “Harvard in Fiction” and in ignoring 
the far superior book by Mr. Porter which appears next in this list. 
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1915 
HAROLD EVERETT PORTER (Holworthy Hall, pseud.) 
(1887-1936) 


PEPPER / [single line] / BY / HOLWORTHY HALL / AL- 
THOR OF “HENRY OF NAVARRE, OHIO,” ETC. / [pub- 
lisher’s device] / [single line] / NEW YORK / THE CENTURY 
CO. / 1915 / [all the above in a black and red lined box]. 


Collation: [1]*, [2-21]*—164 leaves; pp.: [xii], 316. 

Two blank leaves; p. [v], fly title; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], title-page; 
p. [viii], copyright notices of Century and Street and Smith with state- 
ment Published March, 1915; pp. [ix]-[x], dedication to John Mansfield 
Groton, Julian Ellsworth Garnsey, and Robert Middlemass Middlemass 
[see below]; p. [xi], table of contents; p. [xii], blank; p. [1], half-title; 
p. [2], blank; pp. 3-316, text. 

Leaf measures 714 x 5% inches trimmed. Bound in gray-green cloth. 
Front cover decorated with a view of Holworthy Hall, gray lettered. 
Spine gray lettered with Harvard arms. 

Entered for copyright on March 13, 1915, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. 397,177) with two copies deposited March 17. Published in 
March with an initial printing of 3,000 copies with an additional 1,000 
copies the following February. 


The stories which make up Pepper first appeared in twelve 
numbers of The Popular Magazine* each with a lengthy summary 
caption. The order of the stories was rearranged in the book. 
In the announcement of the series in the issue for May 15, 1914, 
the publisher said: 


Ralph Paine wrote for The Popular the only really good stories of Yale 
life that have ever been published. Holworthy Hall, whose story, 
“Pepper,” you will read in the next issue of the magazine, is doing the 
same thing for Harvard. Any one who has lived in Cambridge knows 
what Holworthy Hall means. These stories of his . . . really give you in 
its true atmosphere the inside of college life to-day at the oldest of our 

% The Popular Magazine, XXXIi, Nos. 4-6; XXXIII, Nos. 1-6; XXXIV, Nos. 1-3 
(bi-monthly June 1, 1914-October 23, 1914) in this order: “Pepper,” “Reverse English,” 
“The Terrible Freshman,” “McHenry and the Blue Ribbon,” “Putting It Over,” “Father 


Also Ran,” “Social Service,” “The Bromides,” “The Ivory Hunters,” “The Traders,” 
“The Depth of Pepper McHenry,” and “McHenry Weighs Anchor.” 
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great universities. Their reality, the truthful picture they give, make 
them worth while, but what counts a good deal more is that they are 
rattling good stories. 


Porter’s dedication to his three classmates explains much about 
the book and its writing * 


This is undoubtedly the first book ever dedicated to any of you, but I 
hardly suppose you will like it any better on that account. You have all 
grown so bright and manly since we left Holworthy 13 and 14 that I am 
afraid of your judgment. You are looking for motives, and purposes, 
and ideals in things; and so you are likely to say that Pepper isn’t typical 
of Harvard, and that his escapades aren’t typical of Harvard, and that 
the whole thing is unworthy of Harvard and of me. 

In the first place, this is a book with only one mission—to show the 
undergraduate in his true field, which is about half way between Plato 
and Pluto. It isn’t serious; it was never intended to be serious; and for 
Heaven’s sake don’t take it to be serious—although I’m all prepared for 
the reviewers who'll shake their heads and say it isn’t literature. Of 
course it isn’t—but what of it? I wrote it, not to turn the searchlight 
of publicity upon the university, but because an editor wanted some 
college stories, and paid me a good price to write these. Don’t think for 
a minute that they are designed to revolutionize the social system! 

But when you infer that Pepper isn’t typical, and the various incidents 
of his life aren’t typical, you forget! Each one of us was partly Pepper— 

John, especially, was even Tabasco— 

And the reason that the incidents scund so hopelessly impossible is 
because they are largely taken from life. 

Of course I apologize to all those classmates who think that they have 
been lampooned in this book, and I also apologize to those who are left 
out. Going and coming, the author of realistic fiction is in very Hohen- 
zollern. 

And please remember, and keep on remembering, as you read through 
the following pages, that these stories are for the general public; and so 
there are some details and explanations which to you, as Harvard grad- 
uates, are unnecessary. All I want from you three is the assurance that 
here and there I have recalled memories of men we once knew, and of 
places we once called our own. Now go ahead with the first story! 

% It might be mentioned that Groton was secretary-treasurer of his junior class and 


permanent class treasurer; and that Middlemass was vice-president of the junior class 
and a member of the permanent class committee. 
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Mr. Porter was certainly right in saying that these stories about 
James Pepper McHenry and his friends were not serious. The 
Dial called the book “an entertaining work, bubbling over with 
the spirit of youth” ;* The Outlook said: “ ‘Pep’ is slangy, adven- 
turous, and pleasingly far from being a model young man, but 
he is real and amusing”; and The New York Times reviewer 
wrote: “These tales originally appeared in a magazine. They 
would probably read better in that way, one a month, for Pepper’s 
invariable success is a good deal of a strain on the reader’s cre- 
dulity. ... The stories are clever, and some of them very amusing. 
Pepper himself and several of his companions are alive.” They 
are indeed amusing and highly entertaining—but above all else 
they give an authentic picture of the lighter side of Harvard life 
that is to be found in few other books. Even the Harvard man of 
recent generations would find it worth while to read them. 

Mr. Porter was also correct in his prophecy about the reviewers. 
H.E.S. of the Transcript wrote: “We could not define an amateur 
author, but we agree with the author of these short stories that he 
is one. Pepper happens to be just good enough as entertainment 
to make us long for a book equally good as literature.” 

Pepper’s life after graduation was continued in six stories which 
also appeared in The Popular Magazine and were collected in 
Paprika. Being the Further Adventures of James P. McHenry, 
Better Known to the Initiated Connoisseurs of Fiction as “Pepper.” 
(New York, 1916). 


1917 
ARTHUR (CHENEY) TRAIN (1875-1945) 


THE WORLD /AND THOMAS KELLY / BY / ARTHUR 
TRAIN / Author of “The Goldfish,” etc./ NEW YORK / 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS / 1917. 


% The Dial, LVIII, 426 (May 27, 1915). 

% The Outlook, CIX, 651 (March 17, 1915). 

% The New York Times Book Review, XX, 127 (April 4, 1915). 

® Boston Evening Transcript, March 13, 1915, p. 8. 

The Popular Magazine, XXXV, No. 6; XXXVI, Nos. 1-5 (June 7, 1915-August 23, 
1915). 
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Collation: (1-28]*—224 leaves; pp.: [vi], 442. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], list of Train’s books; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], 
copyright notices of Scribner’s and Curtis Publishing Company with 
statement Published October, 1917, and imprint device of The Scribner 
Press; p. [v], dedication to Frederica Pulitzer; p. [vi], blank; pp. 1-434, 
text; pp. [435]-[439], advertisements of books by Train; pp. [440]-[442], 
blank. 

Leaf measures 714 x 54 inches trimmed. Bound in green cloth. Front 
cover and spine gilt lettered. 

Entered for copyright on November 9, 1917, in the name of the pub- 
lisher (entry No. A 477,586) with two copies deposited on November 16. 
The Publishers say they do not know how many copies were printed. 


The World and Thomas Kelly first appeared in The Saturday 
Evening Post as a serial in eight instalments with illustrations by 
Clarence F. Underwood." 

Thomas Kelly, reared in Boston’s Back Bay in the 1880’s and 
*g0’s by a poor, drab, and ultra-religious mother but with a solid 
and distinguished colonial ancestry behind him, was still outside 
the social pale—because of his name. In due course he goes to 
Harvard and to his life there a hundred pages of the book are 
devoted. He takes no part in any of the organized extracurric- 
ular activities; naturally he is not elected to any of the clubs; 
but unnaturally he is much embittered with his experience. At 
the end of his junior year, however, he wins the college tennis 
title, mainly through a trick serve, and the next year is elected to 
one of the best clubs. Such success coming so late knocked him 
completely off his balance; he takes to poker and drink; and only 
after a clubmate has taken him in hand does he pull himself to- 
gether sufficiently to keep his tennis title and get his degree. 
Thereafter, however, his descent to Avernus was quickened by a 
taste of Newport society until he is finally near the end of the 
book shocked into sanity by the death of his mother. Although 
the quality of the book deteriorates as fast as he does after he 
leaves college the section concerned with Harvard has many good 
passages and gives a thoughtful picture of certain aspects of its 


" The Saturday Evening Post, CXC, Nos. 10-17 (September 8-October 27, 1917). 
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life. Mr. Hall could well have included something from the 
book in his anthology—as he did from a later book of Mr. Train’s. 

Arthur Train was graduated cum laude from the College in 
1896 and from the Law School in 1899 after having prepared at 
St. Paul’s School. He received a second Boylston Prize his senior 
year and at Commencement had a disquisition—the only one de- 
livered—entitled Harvard College Traditions?’ While in 
college he was on the board of The Advocate and belonged to 
several of the usual miscellaneous organizations. The fact that 
he was not a member of any of the social clubs perhaps accounts 
for the tone of both his Harvard books. Although he practiced 
law to some extent he soon devoted most of his time to writing— 
particularly legal fiction. This was his first attempt at the 
serious interpretation of life. The old-time lawyer whom he 
created, Ephraim Tutt, has become a famous fictional character. 
He was president of the National Institute of Arts and Letters 
and the Authors’ League of America. One of his later books, 
Ambition, will also be found in this list. 


1919 
ROBERT (GRUNTAL) NATHAN (1894- __) 


PETER KINDRED / BY / ROBERT NATHAN / [publisher’s 
device] / NEW YORK / DUFFIELD AND COMPANY / rg19. 


Collation: [1-23]*—184 leaves; pp.: [vi], 362. 

P. [i], fly title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright notice 
dated 1919; p. [v], dedication: “First Books to Oldest Friends.” To My 
Father and Mother, .. . ; p. [vi], blank; p. [1], half-title; p. [2], blank; 
Pp. 3-362, text. 

Leaf measures 734 x 44% inches trimmed. Bound in dark blue cloth. 
Front cover and spine brick lettered. 


® Reviews of the book may be found in the following publications: The Bookman, 
XLVI, 602 (January, 1918) in an article entitled “Ideals and Allegiances in Current 
Fiction” by H. W. Boynton; The Nation, CVI, 43 (January 10, 1918) in an article entitled 
“Character in the Making”; The New York Times Book Review, XXII, 475 (November 18, 
1917); Boston Evening Transcript, January 2, 1918, p. 6; The Springfield Republican, 
February 10, 1918, p. 13. 
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Entered for copyright on January 21, 1920, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 559,607) with two copies deposited January 31. Published 
January 21 in an edition of 1,000 copies. 


After twenty pages spent at Exeter, Peter Kindred and his 
friend David enter Harvard. Some two hundred pages later 
Peter is graduated and moves on to marriage and New York. 
Although David has in the interim left for Paris and his music, 
new friends of course arise. Since we are concerned only with 
fiction about Harvard it is unfortunate that the first part of the 
book is far inferior to the account of Peter’s later struggle in New 
York. As the reviewer in The New York Times said, ““The reader 
possessed of sufficient pertinacity to work his way through the 
first two hundred pages of Robert Nathan’s novel . . . will find in 
the last part of the book a realistic sketch of youthful theories and 
ideals at war with the economic facts of life.’’® 

Much of the section which deals with Harvard has to do with 
the social and economic theories of Professor Thomas Nixon 
Carver and their discussion and absorption by various characters 
in the book. Although Nathan himself never studied under 
Carver, Robert Wolf, one of his friends who was one of the two 
prototypes for Peter (and who later also wrote a novel about 
Harvard), did work with him; and Harold Levy and Lawrence 
Kubie, two other friends who with Nathan were the prototypes 
for David, either studied with him or knew a lot about his theories. 

The author devotes so much of his space during these college 
days to Peter’s uninteresting ideas and thoughts, his worries 
about life and its meaning, and his general egoism that little is 
left for a real picture of Harvard and its life. This does not mean, 
of course, that there are not many fine pictures of the varying 
incidents which together all go to make up that picture, but the 
book is essentially the story of Peter Kindred and not of Har- 
vard—as indeed its title says.* 

The reviews were critical. “The book ... opens with a long- 
drawn-out account of Peter’s school days at Phillips Exeter, 


% The New York Times Book Review, XXV, 50 (January 25, 1920). 
%= The pages covering Peter’s first days at Harvard have been reprinted in William 
Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., pp. 162-166. 
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where he makes no friends and wins no sympathy from the reader. 
Then comes an almost equally tedious description of his life at 
Harvard, culminating in his meeting with Joan. The author 
describes his priggish hero and the rest of his characters, their 
ideas and their doings, at great length, but he shows small sense 
of drama, and even less of light and shade.”™ ‘Mr. Nathan has 
forgotten nothing; it is all here; and it is vastly unimportant.’ 
Peter “is a tolerably nice boy, and he does and thinks and says 
the things a tolerably nice boy would . . . but what of it? Who 
cares?” This same reviewer noted, however, in a different 
publication that whatever its immaturity Peter Kindred was a 
notable first book excellently “written,” and full of the wistful 
spirit of the honest seeker after life worth living.” Another said: 
“The story is well thought out and well written. ... Mr. Nathan 
has put a great deal into his work and has taken it seriously. 
That in itself is more than can be said for many writers of current 
fiction.” 

Nathan’s own story of Peter given in a letter to the author 
may be of interest: 


I wrote the book in 1917—the second winter after I had left Harvard 
(I didn’t graduate; I got married instead). 

I wrote it while I was in the advertising business in New York and very 
homesick for Harvard and for New England generally. I couldn’t find a 
publisher; the answer always came back the same—if it had been a 
second book they would have taken it, but a first book was too much of 
a gamble (things were different in those days!). Finally in 1919 (after 
I had written two other books, neither of which has ever been published) 
Duffield agreed to bring it out. 

I believe that I in turn agreed to give up my royalties on the first 
thousand copies. The book was published in January of 191g [sic], at 
which time I was already working on Autumn. A thousand copies were 


% The New York Times Book Review, loc. cit. 

% The Dial, LXVIII, 537 (April, 1920). 

*H. W. Boynton, “New American Novels: The Individual Bobs Up,” The Review, 
II, 392 (April 17, 1920)—a review of eight novels including This Side of Paradise. 

” H. W. Boynton, “Good Novels of Several Kinds,” The Bookman, LI, 343 (May, 1920). 

% The Outlook, CXXIV, 479 (March 17, 1920). 
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printed, of which some nine hundred and something were sold. Scott 
Fitzgerald’s This Side of Paradise came out at about the same time 
and completely stole the show. Peter Kindred was never reprinted; 
its value lies chiefly in its rarity.% 


Robert Nathan entered Harvard with the Class of 1916 after 
preparing at Phillips Exeter Academy; he left after three years 
without being graduated. In college he was on the board of The 
Monthly (along with his classmate John Dos Passos). His 
subsequent work is too well known to need comment here. 


1923 
JOSEPH (BIEGLER) HUSBAND (1885-1938) 


High Hurdles / By Joseph / Husband / With Illustrations by / 
M. Leone / Bracker / Boston and New York / Houghton Mifflin 
Company / The Riverside Press Cambridge / 1923 [The fore- 
going hand-lettered on one of the illustrations]. 


Collation: [1-14]*, [15]*—118 leaves; pp.: [iv], 232. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii] blank; inserted illustration on which the title- 
page material is hand-lettered; on verso are copyright notices of Collier’s 
(1922) and author (1923) with imprint of The Riverside Press; p. [iii], list 
of illustrations; p. [iv], blank; pp. [1]-232, text. 

Five illustrated plates including the title-page. 

Leaf measures 7; x 5 inches trimmed. Bound in yellowish tan cloth 
with blue lettering. 

Entered for copyright on May 11, 1923, in the name of the author 
(entry No. A 704,646) with two copies deposited May 24. Published 
May 11 in an edition of 3,000 copies with no reprintings. 


High Hurdles first appeared as a serial in eight instalments 
in Collier’s Magazine with the title “High Hurdles—A Novel: The 
Story of a Boy Who Defied a Heritage of Wealth and Tradition” 
and with illustrations by M. Leone Bracker.™ 

In High Hurdles we see a man climbing on the stepping-stones 
of his dead self to higher things—in the words of The New York 


* Mr. Hall must have been unfamiliar with Peter Kindred because he fails to include a 
selection from it in his anthology. 


1 Collier’s Magazine, LXX, Nos. 11-18 incl. (September g-October 28, 1922). 
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Times reviewer. For the first quarter of the book Harry Gray is 
found at Harvard until in his sophomore year he is asked to 
“withdraw from that distinguished seat.” With too much 
money and family and too little ambition to work he went the 
way of all too many a boy of his day—if not of a later one. 
“Young, good looking, scion of a distinguished New England clan, 
he chose to regard Harvard merely as a playground for himself 
and a limited snobbish circle.” He refused to do his part on the 
football field and even his classmates called him a quitter. Then 
he was fired; and his rise began when he went out west to an 
[llinois coal mine and then Chicago. 

Although The Times says that Husband has given us a genuinely 
interesting story which tells itself in vigorous fashion and refrains 
from the temptations to psychologize or to indulge in introspec- 
tive soliloquies, yet High Hurdles is distinctly a novel of the in- 
dividual, as is its predecessor, Peter Kindred, and its successor, 
None So Blind. Absorbed with the mental, moral, spiritual 
picture of its hero the book has little time or space for matters 
outside his own personality—certainly while he is at college. We 
have a book which of course must be called Harvard fiction but 
from which, after we have laid it down, we have obtained little 
conception of what Harvard is really like in body or soul and 
little conception of the life its inhabitants actually led. 


Joseph Husband was graduated from Harvard in 1908 after 
having prepared at St. Mark’s School. In college he had a very 
active extracurricular life being on the boards of the Crimson, 
Advocate, and Lampoon; a member of the Stylus, Signet, and O. K. 
Society as well as a member of the Institute of 1770, Hasty Pud- 
ding, Zeta Psi, and Deutscher Verein. He first went into the coal 
business in II}linois as did his hero and later was engaged in the 
advertising business. He had a large number of publications to 
his credit. 


1 The New York Times Book Review, XXVIII, 27 (May 20, 1923). Other reviews may 
be found in the Boston Evening Transcript, May 23, 1923, p. 4; The New York World, 
May 13, 1923, p. 8e; The Cleveland Open Shelf, July 23, 1923, p. §1; and elsewhere. 


1@ Neither Mr. Hall nor Mr. Bentinck-Smith mentions High-Hurdles in their anthologies. 


| 4 
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1924 
ALBERT PARKER FITCH (1877-1944) 


NONE SO BLIND / BY / ALBERT PARKER FITCH / New 
York / THE MACMILLAN COMPANY / 1924 / All rights re- 


served. 


Collation: [1-24]’—192 leaves; pp.: [viii], 366, [1o]. 

Pp. [iJ]-{ii], blank; p. [iii], fly title; p. [iv], list of Macmillan companies; 
p. [v], title-page; p. [vi], copyright and printing notices; p. [vii], half- 
title; p. [viii], blank; pp. 1-366, text; five blank leaves. 

Leaf measures 71% x 5;s inches, bottom and fore edges partially un- 
trimmed, top edges canary. Bound in tan boards with paper labels on 
front cover and spine. The ordinary binding was in red cloth. 

Entered for copyright on February 19, 1924, in the name of the pub- 
lisher (entry No. A 777,211) with two copies deposited the following day. 
Published March 18, 1924, with a total of 9,237 copies printed in 1923 
and 1924 and a few in 1928. 


None So Blind is a “‘problem” novel given over to the develop- 
ment of the character, morals, mind, and body of Dick Blaisdell 
during his senior year at Harvard, presumably at the turn of the 
century. Although one might marvel that a book whose few men 
are undergraduates and a young instructor and whose scene is 
laid entirely in Cambridge could contain so little about the vary- 
ing phases of college life and the activities that make up the 
existence of the normal undergraduate, yet one does get—through 
the ebb and flow of Dick’s battles and final victory—a reasonable 
undercurrent of the meaning of Harvard.™ 

The book was published twenty-four years after Fitch had 
graduated; after he had had two pulpits, been president of 
Andover Theological Seminary, been professor of the history of 
religion at Amherst, and while he was professor of religious history 
at Carleton College, Minnesota. We see this background in the 
story much more than that of his own undergraduate years. If it 
had been written shortly after he had been graduated it un- 


18 In “Harvard In Fiction,” Theodore Hall quotes the opening page and a half of 
Chapter VIII with this introductory note: “Here is a pretty picture of Harvard Yard, 


written by a clergyman a quarter-century from it.” William Bentinck-Smith fails to 
mention the book. 
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doubtedly would have been much more immature in all its aspects 
but it could not have failed to be more real and vivid and vital. 
Although he was already known as an essayist this was his first 
novel. 

One can not do better than to give a picture of the book through 
extracts from some of the contemporary reviews which on the 
whole were penetrating. “‘A rake’s progress through college or 
university, with a rainbowed close as a concession to sentimental 
readers, has for several years been a standard pattern for novels 
of adolescence. The younger generation are put through their 
jerkily mechanical paces with wearisome iteration, to the ac- 
companiment of clinking pocket-flasks and moaning saxophones 
and shrill, drunken laughter, until even the omniverous Ameri- 
can reader finds his appetite dulled and his credulity strained.”’"™ 
“To counterbalance the novels of college life now being written 
by undergraduates, by graduates of a few years, and by young 
instructors, comes one written by a gentleman of the Class of 
1900. [We expect to find an entirely different novel from The 
Plastic Age, This Side of Paradise, or The Education of Peter.| 
Dr. Fitch is no youngster with a grievance, with a warning mes- 
sage, or even with a desire to expose the college in Main Street 
fashion.” “The author . .. calmly undertakes . . . to write a 
story of the younger generation without borrowing in any remot- 
est respect from Mr. Scott Fitzgerald or any other expert in this 
field. As a matter of fact, Dr. Fitch appears not to believe in 
(for his pages ignore their existence) the creations of Mr. Fitz- 
gerald and his coterie.” “It is edifying to see a learned dean 
covering the same field recently exploited by so many under- 
graduates and to have him restore for us the venerability of an 
institution at which they have been thumbing their noses.’ 
“The Harvard life which Albert Parker Fitch describes is nearer 

1% George B. Dutton, “A Modern Rake’s Progress,” The Independent, CXII, 314 (June 
7, 1924)—a review of The Plastic Age, The Education of Peter, and None So Blind. 

1 Boston Evening Transcript, March 26, 1924, Part Three, p. 4. A review of C.B.O. 

1 Charles McD. Puckette, “Cambridge Twilight,” The Literary Review, New York 
Evening Post, 1V, 719 (May 3, 1924). 


17 Alice Beal Parsons, “A Layman in the Field of Art,” The Nation, CXVIII, 714 
(June 18, 1924). 
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Heaven than the Princeton of F. Scott Fitzgerald, but it is far 
less plausible. Apparently Harvard is a place where cigarettes 
are socially offensive and drink is regarded as a venal sin. Only 
the most idle and abandoned pupils would attend a burlesque 
show, and Dick Blaisdell, when the story opens is one of them.” 
“Harvard is his setting, but Harvard is not his theme. This is 
the first great difference between None So Blind and the average 
college novel. In reading, one is never absent from Harvard 
or the Harvard atmosphere, yet it is a novel ‘at’ Harvard and 
not ‘of’ it. It permeates and wields, it influences and surrounds, 
but it takes a second place to the story that goes on... . Present 
undergraduates of Harvard may take exception to some of Mr. 
Fitch’s thoughts of Harvard. Graduates of his own time seem to 
think he has played true.””™ His novel is “even more a New Eng- 
land story than a Harvard one, although the action never leaves 
the classic shades of the university. And his young men and 
women are serious ones. They are too serious. Nowhere in his 
pages does Dr. Fitch give a gleam of the golden light-heartedness 
of youth or of college days.” His “account of student life at 
Harvard, and the drama which informs it, suffer from a simplify- 
ing earnestness and a consequent woodenness of his characters. 
He strives so desperately for impressiveness that he becomes 
trivial. He arouses hilarity where he intends respect, and bore- 
dom where he tried for a passionate identification of the reader 
with his story. . . . In his desperate struggle to find significant 
expression of Harvard, Mr. Fitch stammers, overstates, and 
estranges sympathy. . . . He is led to transcribe pages of small 
talk that would never have been spoken.” “Unevenness is dis- 
cernible in Dr. Fitch’s management of conversation. . . . The dic- 
tion ascribed to Blaisdell and his fellows is so far from the 
halting, fragmentary speech of normal youth as to cast a spell 
of artificiality over the accompanying experiences. They talk 
like prigs even when they act like men. The result is regrettable, 
8 The New Republic, XXXIX, 107 (June 18, 1924). A review by “R.C.” 
10 Boston Evening Transcript, as cited. 


0 The Literary Review, New York Evening Post, as cited. 
11 The New York Times Book Review, XXIX, 8 (March 9, 1924). 


q 
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for it serves to blind readers to the underlying truthfulness of the 
book. Refusing to conform to accepted notions, the writer has 
attempted to record those phases of college experience that in 
recent years have been too generally neglected. . . . For under- 
graduates today are not all romantic rebels oscillating between 
spindling effeminacy and scarlet depravity. . . . ‘None So Blind’ 
for all its faults, is by reason of its emphasis, a better guide than 
most to the occupations and concerns of the present generation of 
students.’ 

Dr. Fitch was graduated cum laude from Harvard in 1900 
having joined his class in its sophomore year. He was a member 
of Delta Upsilon Fraternity. He was graduated from Union 
Theological Seminary in 1903 and received honorary doctorates 
in divinity from Amherst in 1909 and Williams in 1913. He was 
a prominent modernist in the Congregational Church, but in 
1927 left Carleton College to take the pulpit of the Park Avenue 
Presbyterian Church in New York. The action of the New York 
Presbytery in accepting him into the church brought out much 
opposition which almost caused a renewal of the old Funda- 
mentalist-Modernist controversy. 


1925 
BENJAMIN HARRISON LEHMAN (1889- __ ) 


Wild Marriage / By / B. H. Lehman / [publisher’s device] / Harper 
€$ Brothers Publishers / New York and London / MCMXXV. 


Collation: [1-21]*—168 leaves; pp.: [viii], 328. 

Pp. [i}-{ii], blank; p. [iii], fly title; p. [iv], blank; p. [v], title-page; 
p. [vi], title, copyright and U.S. printing notices with statement First 
Edition/M-X;; p. [vii], dedication: For Hannah Lehman; p. [viii], blank; 
p. [1], half-title; p. [2], blank; pp. 3-324, text; pp. [325]-{326], Harper 
advertisments; pp. [327]-{328], blank. 

Leaf measures 7% x § inches trimmed. Bound in black cloth. Green 
and gilt lettering on front cover within decorated green border; spine 
green lettered. 


2 The Independent, as cited. 
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Entered for copyright on February 17, 1925, in the name of the 
author (entry No. A 823,122) with two copies deposited the same day. 
Published the same day in an edition of 2,500 copies. There were re- 
printings of 2,000 copies completed on January 28, 1,500 copies on 
February 20, and 2,000 copies on March 6. 


“With ‘Wild Marriage’ sin comes to Brattle Street” although 
the inflammatory title belies an honest book. The story 


concerns the life of a young man who is at least nominally a Harvard 
student, [but it] is not a college novel. It is peopled by the chaste 
precisions of the Cambridge world and its machinery turns on a pro- 
fessor, his assistant, and even a dean. But there is no aura of alcohol, 
profanity, or petting; no beery jesting or solemnity about God, ideals, 
or Cynara. Mr. Lehman waited to grow up before he published his novel. 
Consequently it lacks the mathematical diablerie, the Passing Show 
cosmetics, and the slightly rancid epigrams which have characterized 
the Big Three sweepstakes of recent years.'* 


But the next month another reviewer was writing: 


“Wild Marriage” could be called, fairly enough, the best college novel 
since “This Side of Paradise’; at least, it is the first since the Fitzgerald 
classic to approach distinction in style and dignity in structure. For a 
hero there is no stock freshman tremulously embarking upon profanity, 
petting bees and pousse-cafés, but an original young man... . 

Harvard is painted with a deft, oblique stroke and is the more vivid 
in the reader’s mind because it is kept in its place as a background for 
an individual’s struggle rather than an enormous circus through which 
you vainly try to follow your man." 


C. B. O. in the Transcript agrees with Mr. DeVoto. The book 
“was hailed in pre-publication announcements as a ‘college’ 
novel, but it is not that. Harvard comes into it, of course, for 
Elam is a freshman there and his father is a professor, and the 
entire scene is set almost within gun-shot of the steps of Wid- 
ener. But the novel is of Cambridge and Cambridge alone and 
of the gray-heads who set a watch.” But the Times thought 


"3 Bernard DeVoto, “Sin Comes to Brattle Street,” The Saturday Review of Literature, 
1, 610 (March 21, 1925). 

14 Dawn Powell, “Inside College Walls,” The Literary Review, New York Evening Post, 
V, No. 35, 12 (April 25, 1925). 

U8 Boston Evening Transcript, February 25, 1925, Part Two, p. 6. Long and flattering 
review by C.B.O. 
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that it was “not illuminating as to Harvard undergraduate life, 
nor does it get very far under the skin of Cambridge.””™* 

Speaking generally of books such as this—of which we are in 
the midst of a group of five or six in this list—the reviewer in The 
Nation noted: “The yield per acre of college fiction has begun 
to diminish; the undergraduate soil—not too fertile to begin 
with—shows signs of exhaustion. Mr. Lehman manages to 
harvest a fair crop of wild oats, and that is about all.” 

Years earlier the wife of Professor Dunster—a descendant of 
the first president—had left him with her young son but without 
benefit of divorce for another man. Now as the story opens the 
young son, Elam, is coming back to Cambridge as a freshman to 
stay with his father. He soon finds Harvard too much—or too 
littlke—however, and he foreswears curricular as well as extra- 
curricular activity, and, becoming enamored of the wife of an 
assistant in his father’s geology department off on an exploration, 
is about to repeat the earlier family performance. But his mother 
returns to save the day and he leaves with her rather than the 
assistant’s wife when he is dropped from college because of his 
arrest in a raid on a bootlegging restaurant. As the reviewers 
have noted this is a story of Elam rather than of Harvard, but 
although there is little about Harvard “activities” and courses 
and teachers, there is much about the underlying feeling of 
Harvard—at least from one person’s point of view." 

Mr. Lehman, in a letter to the author, writes: “As to the char- 
acters in the novel, they were all dreamed up, though Dean 
Lurdon had by intention on my part some of the characteristics 
that had impressed me in Dean Briggs. I did not however intend 
a portrait of him.” 

Mr. Lehman was born in Idaho and prepared for Harvard at 
Central High School, Philadelphia. He was graduated summa 


6 The New York Times Book Review, XXX, No. 8, p. 9 (February 22, 1925). 


7 The Nation, CXX, 524 (May 6, 1925). There are innumerable other reviews in 
addition to those mentioned, of course, including Stephen Vincent Benet, New York Tribune 
Books, March 29, 1925, and Morris Markey, New York World, February 22, 1925. 


118 Theodore Hall, op. cit., quotes a section about the freshman reception with a beauti- 
ful snapshot of Dean Briggs. Mr. Bentinck-Smith fails to mention the book. 
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cum laude with Highest Honors in English with the Class of 1911, 
having been a member of Phi Beta Kappa and a winner of the 
Sohier Prize. He obtained his M.A. in 1918 and his Ph.D. in 1920 
and after serving as an instructor for a few years, moved to the 
University of California where he is now Professor of English. 
Wild Marriage was the first of several books. A short story, 
“Sons,” which appeared in Harper’s Magazine (CL, 169-175 (Jan- 
uary, 1925)) is also laid at Harvard. 


1925 
JAMES GERALD DUNTON (1899- __ ) 


WILD ASSES / BY / JAMES G. DUNTON / [publisher’s de- 
vice] / BOSTON /SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY / 
PUBLISHERS. 


Collation: [1-22]*—176 leaves; pp.: viii, 334. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright and 
U.S. printing notices; pp. v—vi, publishers’ foreword; pp. vii—viii, table 
of contents; pp. [1]-[2], philosophical prelude; pp. 3-333, text, with ten 
unnumbered pages excluded from pagination, two each following pp. 
25, 63, 97, 246, and 330, each of the five groups consisting of a page of 
vignettes of wild asses and a page of comment; p [334], philosophical 
finale. 

Leaf measures 73% x 4}% inches trimmed, decoration carrying words of 
title on top edges. Bound in black cloth brick lettered on front cover 
and spine. 

Entered for copyright on March 14, 1925, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 823,460) with two copies deposited March 19. Published 
in March with three printings aggregating something less than 10,000 
copies. 


This book takes its title from those poor dumb asses whose 
asininity is expressed in their following stupidly, stubbornly and 
wildly the illusion of excitement as the sine gua non of happy 
existence. “Truly this is the hey-day of the wild ass! This much- 
vaunted freedom, this untrammeled liberty, this mad folly of 
independence . . . this helter-skelter machine age of unleashed 
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inhibitions and no morals, this ruinous ‘every man for himself’ 
rage!” 

In the foreword—or what might be called an editorial apology — 
the publishers tell us in advance that the story deals directly 
with the post-war period of hysteria, with the upsetting influences 
caused by the return to college of great numbers of young men 
suddenly released from military discipline and then continue: 


The author has sought to achieve not a vulgarly appealing portrait of 
unpleasant conditions in American life, but an arrangement of facts in 
such an interesting way as to make an argument for better conditions. .. . 

Of the many novels recently published dealing with college life the 
publishers feel that none achieves such a sympathetic attitude toward, 
or such a penetrating insight into the mental reactions of the huge under- 
graduate body that exists in the United States. . 

The fact that the name of a much loved alma mater of thousands of 
men is mentioned throughout the story should indicate only that the 
restless searchings of the modern youth herein depicted are general and 
that this great University, which gathers its sons from the four corners 
of the world, must be considered as a cosmopolitan city, merely the 
locale in which the action of the story is laid. This setting and the situa- 
tions laid against it must be taken as representative of American college 
life in general and not as features peculiar to this particular setting. 


With that introduction Wild Asses is the story of five freshmen 
who enter Harvard in 1919 with the Class of 1923, three of whom 
had been through the war. Two play the college game to win, 
one by doing “the things that count,” the other by avoiding the 
rocks that might wreck his progress; one, on the bare edge of 
breakdown from shock, played to lose; another played merely 
because he enjoyed it, without a thought; and the fifth played 
neither to win nor lose, smilingly indifferent as he watched life 
pass by—the philosopher through it all. 

The story is weighted heavily with liquor and sex; but inter- 
spersed through all the drinking bouts and parties there are in- 
numerable vignettes of college life that are vivid and real: the 
life of undergraduates in their rooms and outside, bull sessions, 
cramming for exams, trips to the games, and paragraphs of this 
and that and similar things—and with it all are innumerable 
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sound and pungent comments about Harvard and its purpose and 
its place as seen through a very young graduate’s eyes. It might 
almost have been a good book if the sins of the wild ass had not 
been so exaggerated in order to drive home the author’s point. It 
was presumably both the author’s immaturity and the times in 
which he was living and about which he was writing that resulted 
in such a chaotic book."* Dunton, himself, had been through 
the war as an ambulance driver. 

Dunton wrote in the 25th Anniversary Report of his Class of 
1923 that he did much miscellaneous teaching while in the Gradu- 
ate School of Education (from which he received an Ed.M. in 
1928): “I was convinced there were easier ways to make a living. 
When a book publisher friend suggested that I write a book about 
Harvard Square life circa 1919-1923, he did not need to twist my 
arm. The result, published early in 1925, made money but it 
endeared me neither to my Crimson brethren nor to the recog- 
nized judges of good literature.” 

More recently in a letter to the author he adds: 


Wild Asses was published in March 1925, went into three printings 
which accounted for less than 10,000 copies, was accepted for a film 
version by one of the major studios but was cancelled at the contract- 
and-check-passing stage because the Will Hays office banned both title 
and plot, and has been out of print ever since the publishers, Small 
Maynard and Company, went out of business in 1927. The last I heard 
of it was that a copy in good condition was worth about ten dollars. 

The book was concocted at the suggestion of a bookseller on Boylston 
Street, Cambridge, while I was completing the work for a master’s 
degree in the Graduate School of Education. Partly as a result of this 
venture, I moved away from the educational field and followed writing 
instead. ... 


Dunton has had a number of books to his credit including 4 
Maid and a Million Men which, with its reprints, has sold over a 
million copies. 


49 Theodore Hall, op. cit., quotes a selection which he calls “‘a quiet moment in a chaotic 
book,”—a good piece of exposition about the conditions under which the Class of 1923 
entered college in 1919—found at the beginning of Chapter II—‘‘Academia Post Bellum.” 
Bentinck-Smith does not mention it in his anthology. 
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Wild Asses was Harvard’s entry in the Flaming Youth Sweep- 
stakes. The records indicate that Harvard was badly beaten by 
Princeton. 


1927 
ROBERT (LEOPOLD) WOLF (1895- _+) 


SPRINGBOARD / By / ROBERT WOLF / [publisher’s device] 
/ ALBERT & CHARLES BONI / NEW YORK 1927. 


Collation: [1-17]*, [18-19]*—144 leaves; pp.: [6], 274, [8]. 

Three blank leaves including lining and end papers; p. [1], fly title; 
p. [2], blank; p. [3], title-page; p. [4], copyright notice; p. [5], dedication 
to Genevieve Taggard [his wife]; p. [6], blank; p. [7], stanza of poetry: 
Monday’s child is fair of face . . .; p. [8], blank; p. [9], table of contents; 
p. [10], blank; p. [11], half-title; p. [12], blank; pp. 13-274, text; four 
blank leaves including end and lining papers. 

Printed by Van Rees Press, New York. 

Leaf measures 73% x § inches trimmed, top edges canary. Bound in 
light purple cloth. Front cover purple lettered on yellow embossed 
stamp; spine yellow lettered. 

Entered for copyright on March 25, 1927, in name of Thomas Seltzer, 
Inc. (entry No. A 972,646) with two copies deposited on March 22. 
Published March 25 in an edition of 3,000 copies. 


Springboard carries the hero, the scion of a self-made middle 
western capitalist, from birth to his senior year at Harvard and 
engagement to a Brookline-Radcliffe bluestocking. Although 
the last half of the book is laid at Harvard it tells all too little 
about the college or its life, being given over mainly to affairs 
with girls and quasi-intellectual discussions about economics, 
philosophy, etc. Since the book’s hero dutifully follows in the 
steps of the author from boyhood in Chicago, to school in Cleve- 
land, and then to Harvard, the story is perhaps autobiographical 
even down to the presidency of the Harvard Equal Suffrage 
League. 

Springboard was received by the critics with high acclaim, 
but The New York Times reviewer who called it “easily the best 
college novel that has been written in this country” obviously 
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had little acquaintance with Harvard or any other college or with 
novels about college. 

It was also called a series of vivid cameos which give the im- 
pression of being true, each with a bit of beauty and scraps of 
truth, which, however, seem like pieces of a jig-saw puzzle the 
author has failed to fit together; but it is honest, sensitive work. 
Again one said that it contained no rhapsodies, no tortured para- 
graphs, no stylish exhibition of grace; the author treats adoles- 
cence—which is cruelly difficult to handle—with competence and 
candor, showing the hero’s intellectual development as adroitly 
as his biological—a difficult feat. It was called a strikingly compe- 
tent novel avouching a genius among American novelists. 
And the Saturday Review of Literature said that Mr. Wolf wrote 
well but as awkwardly as his hero; that the story was excellently 
handled and bore unmistakable evidence of authentic documenta- 
tion; and finally that even with the lack of sentiment Springboard 
was an important book while with it, it might well have been the 
most important book of its season.™ 

Mr. Wolf was a member of the Class of 1915 at Harvard where 
he was elected to Phi Beta Kappa. As previously noted he was 
one of the prototypes of Robert Nathan’s hero. This seems to 
have been his only book except for a volume of poetry. 


1927 
WILLIAM STEARNS DAVIS (1877-1930) 


GILMAN / OF REDFORD / {double line] / 4 STORY OF BOS- 
TON /&8 HARVARD COLLEGE /ON THE EVE OF THE / 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR / 1770-1775 / BY / WILLIAM 
STEARNS DAVIS / [ornament] / [double line] / THE / MAC- 
MILLAN COMPANY /NEW YORK MCMXXVII [All the 
foregoing within a double line box within a heavy single line box.] 


10 See 1927 Book Review Digest, p. 825, for abstracts of reviews. Such reviews may be 
found in New York Tribune Books, April 17, 1927; The New York Times Book Review, 
April 10, 1927; Boston Evening Transcript, June 8, 1927; Saturday Review of Literature, 
June 4, 1927; The Literary Review, New York Evening Post, May 7, 1927; and The Nation, 
June 29, 1927. 

Theodore Hall and William Bentinck-Smith did not mention the book in their antholo- 
gies. 
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Collation: [1-33]*, [34]'°—274 leaves; pp.: xii, 536. 

P. [i], fly title; p. [ii], list of books by Davis; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], 
copyright notice and imprint: The Cornwall Press with statement Set up 
and electrotyped. Published October, 1927; p. [v], dedication: To the 
memory of Isaac Davis Numbered among my ancestors: Captain of Acton 
Company and first to fall at the Bridge at Concord (with a stanza of poetry); 
p. [vi], blank; pp. vii-viii, Advertisement to the always gentle reader; 
pp. ix-x, table of contents; p. [xi], half-title; p. [xii], blank; pp. 1-533, 
text; pp. [534]-[536], blank. 

Leaf measures 734 x 5% inches, fore edge partially untrimmed, top 
edge gray. Bound in dark blue cloth. Front cover blind stamped. 
Spine gilt lettered. 

Entered for copyright on October 25, 1927, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 1,007,956) with two copies deposited the following day. 
Published October 25 with 14,256 copies printed in 1927 and 8,076 
copies subsequently through 1943. 


In spite of its sub-title Gilman of Redford is not a story of 
Harvard College on the eve of the Revolution; Roger Gilman’s 
freshman year is given some ten lines; sophomore year has a dozen 
pages chiefly about the theft of the Blue Anchor Tavern sign; 
junior year is covered in one; and senior year has another page or 
so about the Marto-Mercurio corps. Obviously it is another ex- 
ample of the use of Harvard on a title-page only for its effect on 
the cash register. The book would not be included in this main 
list but for the title. Of course even the small amount of Harvard 
material in the book comes from secondary sources.’ 

Gilman of Redford is an excellent historical novel of adventure, 
however, well-received by the critics and the public. It was only 
one of the many books which Mr. Davis had to his credit. Enter- 
ing Harvard in his sophomore year from Worcester Academy, he 
was graduated in 1900 with double honors in history, having re- 
ceived a Detur, been a member of Phi Beta Kappa, and had a dis- 
sertation at Commencement. He received his A.M. in 1go1 and 
his Ph.D. in 1905. After teaching history at Oberlin for a while 
he became Professor of Ancient History at the University of 
Minnesota. 

21 In spite of this background Theodore Hall, in “Harvard In Fiction,” gives a selec- 


tion from the book relating to war preparation during Gilman’s senior year found on 
Pp. 328-329. 
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1928 
ARTHUR (CHENEY) TRAIN (1875-1945) 


AMBITION / By / Arthur Train / NEW YORK / CHARLES 
SCRIBNER’S SONS / 1928. 


Collation: [1-28]*—224 leaves; pp.: [vi], 442. 

P. [i], blank; p. [ii], list of books by Train; p. [iii], fly title; p. [iv], 
blank; p. [v], title-page; p. [vi], copyright notices of Scribner’s (1928) 
and The Butterick Publishing Company (1927) and imprint device: 
The Scribner Press; p. {1}, half-title; p. [2], blank; pp. 3-439, text; 
pp. [440]-[442], blank. 

Leaf measures 734 x 51% inches, fore edges partially untrimmed. 
Bound in green cloth. Front cover and spine gilt lettered. 

Entered for copyright on February 16, 1928, in the name of the pub- 
lisher (entry No. A 1,061,988) with two copies deposited on February 25. 
The publishers say they do not know how many copies were printed. It 
appeared in a later edition as Volume II of the Criminal Court series. 


Ambition first appeared in the Delineator as a serial in seven 
instalments under the title “Simon Kent” with illustrations by 
Charles D. Mitchell. It carried the heading, “The story of a 
young man whose high ideals are tried on the battle-ground of 
love and ambition, and of two women—the deciding factors in his 
career.” 

In this story of Simon Kent’s early life some thirty pages are 
given over to his career at Harvard as a member of the Class of 
1914 and a subsequent law student. The book might well have 
been omitted from this main list but for the fact that this Harvard 
chapter is such an excellent exposition of one side of Harvard life. 
As in Mr. Train’s previous book, his hero is a youth outside the 
social pale living at first in College House; but unlike Thomas 
Kelly, Simon Kent is not embittered by lack of early acceptance 
by the local Brahmins and goes on to attain and accept quite 
naturally considerable success—athletic, scholastic, and so of 
course social—mainly through the help and advice of the kindly 
dean; and later in the Law School he becomes editor-in-chief of 
the Law Review. One suspects that between the two books Mr. 

12 Delineator, 111, Nos. 3-6; IV, Nos. 1-3 (September, 1927—March, 1928). 
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Train himself had grown more mature in his analysis of college life. 
Late in the book after a short career in New York which is the 
main concern of the story we have another glimpse of Cambridge 
when Simon returns as an instructor in the Law School. 


1929 
ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER (1874- +) 


THE RIGOR OF THE GAME / Stories of Harvard Athletics / 
BY /ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER / WITH ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS BY/CHARLES LASSELL / [publisher’s device] / 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK / HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COM- 
PANY / The Riverside Press Cambridge / 1929. 


Collation: {1-12]*, [13]'°—106 leaves; pp.: [viii], 204. 

P. [i], half-title; p. fii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [vii], copyright and 
printing notices; p. [v], table of contents; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], list of 
illustrations; p. [viii], blank; pp. 1-[203], text; p. [204], blank. 

Four inserted illustrations by Charles Lassell. 

Leaf measures 734 x 5 inches trimmed, top edges red. Bound in 
crimson cloth, white lettered. 

Entered for copyright on September 13, 1929, in the name of the 
author (entry No. A 12,369) with two copies deposited September 16. 
Published September 13 in an edition of 3,000 copies and not subse- 
quently reprinted. 


The Rigor of the Game consists of the following stories which, 
except for the last, had already appeared in The Youth’s Com- 
panion for the issues indicated : 


Bullet-Head and Bone-Head. November 1927; illustrated by Charles 
L. Lassell. “A story for centers and other players.” 

The Camera Never Lies! September, 1928; illustrated by Charles L. 
Lassell. “And its judicial eye catches a bad sport red-handed.” 


Westcott’s Strategy. November 25, 1926; illustrated by Courtney 
Allen. 


%3TIn “Harvard In Fiction” Mr. Hall quotes a delightful section of Ambition in which 
an inebriated Simon staggers into the Dean’s room and passes out. Reviews of the book 
are listed in Book Review Digest, XXIV (1928), 773. 
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The Throw to First. June, 1928 (under the title “The Winning Error’) ; 

illustrated by A. F. Thomas. “Frank Stevens spoils a perfect record 
for the honor of the Team.” 

Head Work, Leg Work, Team Work. September 2, 1926 (under the 
title “Work—Head, Leg and Team”); illustrated by Courtney Allen. 

The Match Player. February 25, 1926; illustrated by Douglas Duer. 

Lack of Faith. June 16, 1927; illustrated by Courtney Allen. “How 
college athletics can bring out character.” 

“Robbery.” August 5, 1926; illustrated by Charles Lassell. 

The Dropped Oarsman. June 24, 1926; illustrated by Charles L. Lassell. 

Horsehide and Sheepskin. 


Not until this book of Mr. Pier’s—a far cry from The Peda- 
gogues of earlier days—do we find any Harvard books for boys, 
although he had already written many similar stories about “St. 
Timothy’s” School. Of course the actual Harvard significance is 
not great. Some eight or ten years later we shall find five others 
by John Tunis and Robert S. Playfair, much more mature with a 
broader and more authentic picture of Harvard life. The first 
story in the book, “Bullet-Head and Bone-Head,” was, with 
“Wellington,” one of the two Harvard stories among the eleven 
collected by John Clair Minot for The Best College Stories I Know 
(Boston, [1931]). 


1931 
DONALD HENDERSON CLARKE (1887-1958) 


YOUNG AND / HEALTHY / BY DONALD / HENDERSON 
/ CLARKE / THE VANGUARD / PRESS, NEW YORK / 
[With heavy black bar curving down left to right from title to 
bottom of page, the author’s name on the right and the imprint 
on left]. 


Collation: [1-20]*—160 leaves; pp.: [x], 310. 

P. [i], fly title; p. [ii], list of books by Clarke; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], 
copyright notice and imprint: The H. Wolff Estate; p. [v], dedication; 
p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], quotation; p. [viii], blank; p. [ix], note that char- 
acters are imaginary; p. [x], blank; p. [1], half-title; p. [2], blank; pp. 3- 
309, text; p. [310], blank. 
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Leaf measures 744 x Sg inches trimmed, top edges red. Bound in 
brick cloth lettered in dark blue. 

Entered for copyright on September 3, 1931, in the name of the pub- 
lisher (entry No. A 41,537) with two copies deposited September 10. 
Published September 3 in an original edition of 27,800 copies. The 
book was not reprinted by Vanguard, but in 1933 there was an edition 
of at least 5,000 copies by Grosset and Dunlap and in 1940 one of 20,381 
copies by Garden City Publishing Co. as a Blue Ribbon Book. In 
January, 1948, the book was abridged and published as the Avon 
Monthly Novel (on sale for only three months) under the title The 
Regenerate Lover with printings of 101,155 copies. Late in the same year 
it appeared in the Avon Novel Library with 404,751 copies printed by 
April, 1950, and currently still on sale. Many of the latter have gone to 
the armed services for troops’ libraries. 


No other book of any Harvard interest has ever even remotely 
approached Young and Healthy and its abridgement in its huge 
sales. One might like to think that it could have been the basis 
of the apocryphal story of Maxwell Perkins. He was said to 
have rejected a novel later brought out by—shall we say—a less 
discriminating editor which promptly became one of the leading 
best-sellers; thereupon one of his Scribner associates remarked 
to him: “Max, I remember your telling me that it was a bad book, 
but you didn’t say it was bad enough to sell 500,000 copies.” 

This is indeed a bad book—“‘unhealthy”’ and depressing—and 
the only one of the kind on this list. One-quarter of it concerns 
Dick Raynor’s life at Harvard early in the century from the time 
he enters with heavy conditions as a Special student until he is 
fired at mid-years of his Sophomore year. Although there are 
occasional references to lectures, theme-writing, and examina- 
tions Dick and his few friends spend all their time from para- 
graph to paragraph in drinking heavily, playing poker, and 
sleeping with women. ‘This life continues what he had started as 
a young high school boy in the Connecticut Valley and is followed 
by more of the same—or worse—in New York as a reporter. 
Every college generation—in earlier days if not now—had a few 
such who lasted a term or two not knowing the college and un- 
known by the college except as their reputations were spread 
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abroad—a few men who in the words of the dean in the book 
“‘wallow in the muck.” 

Of course this is not the description which appears in the 
publisher’s “blurb.” There it is written: 


This novel is destined to be the most highly praised, as it will certainly 
be the most popular, of all Mr. Clarke’s books to date... . Mr. Clarke 
writes with a verve, a gusto and a Rabelaisian delight in the good things 
of life that are all his own. The tremendous success of his books is 
accounted for only partially by the fact that they move with the light- 
ning speed of the nineteen-thirties; they possess, too, a deeper, surer, 
more fundamental appeal. His characters emerge in three dimensions; 
they are men and women alive; eager, quick-blooded. 


But then perhaps with qualms of conscience they add: “Mr. 
Clarke’s scenes often have to do with segments of life with which 
most of us do not come in contact, but the persons he describes 
are those we meet and know and understand.”’ Let us hope not. 

Mr. Clarke was also a special student at Harvard—for the 
years 1904-06 and 1909-11. He, too, was born in the Connecti- 
cut Valley and after college went on to New York for a newspaper 
career where he was known far and wide. His first book was not 
written until 1929 after which many appeared. 


1933 
GEORGE ANTHONY WELLER (1907- ) 


NOT TO EAT / NOT FOR LOVE /GEORGE ANTHONY 
WELLER / HARRISON SMITH AND ROBERT HAAS / 
NEW YORK, 1933 / [all within decorated yellow borders]. 


Collation: [1-27]*—216 leaves; pp.: viii, 424. 

P. [i], fly title; p. [ii], quotation from Emerson’s Journal, April 11, 
1834: Went yesterday to Cambridge and spent most of the day at Mount 
Auburn; got my luncheon at Fresh Pond, and went back again to the woods. 
After much wandering and seeing many things, four snakes gliding up 
and down a hollow for no purpose that I could see—not to eat, not for love, 
but only gliding; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright notice and imprint: 
Quinn &9 Boden; pp. v-[vi], table of contents; p. [vii], half-title; p. [viii], 
blank; pp. 1-421, text; pp. [422]-{424], blank. 
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Leaf measures 8 x 534 inches, bottom and fore edges partially un- 
trimmed. Bound in red cloth. Front cover gilt lettered in decorated 
gilt box, spine gilt lettered. 

Entered for copyright on April 20, 1933, in the name of the author 
(entry No. A 62,327) with two copies deposited April 26. Published in 
April with several printings aggregating about 5,000 copies. 


The central theme of Not to Eat, Not for Love is the develop- 
ment of Epes Todd and his graduation from adolescence during 
his junior year at Harvard. Actually, however, the numerous 
separate vignettes of the kaleidoscopic life that goes on about 
him are the real story; it is a story of Harvard rather than of 
Epes Todd. 

It is a vast canvas. We get quick snapshots or longer moving 
pictures of most of the multifarious activities that make up college 
life. Hardly a facet or a phase of that life is missing; and in 
addition we get by indirection and implication the shades and 
nuances of what it is that really makes up Harvard. 

The book was reviewed extensively upon its appearance—in 
many cases thoughtfully and critically... The general consensus 
of opinion was that it was an excellent first novel which portended 
a real future for its author. It seemed to be agreed that its picture 
of Harvard life seen through its innumerable thumb-nail sketches 
was its strongest point. Although some reviewers thought that 
its main theme—the adjustment and development of Epes Todd— 
was equally strong, others and perhaps the most felt that it was 
here the book most showed its immaturity. The reviewers were 
also generally agreed on the many periods of weak expression it 

14 Among the reviews which may be mentioned are the following: W. E. H., “A Junior 
at Harvard and His Companions,” Boston Evening Transcript, Book Section, May 6, 
1933, p. 1; Forum and Century, LXXXIX, V (June, 1933); H. A. Murray, Jr., Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin, XX XV, 729-730 (April 21, 1933); William Troy, “Four Newer Nov- 
elists,” The Nation, CXXXVI, 673 (June 14, 1933); F. Vinton Lindley, “John Harvard, 
Jr.,” The New Republic, LXXVI, 252 (October 11, 1933); Horace Gregory, “Beside the 
River Charles,” New York Herald Tribune Books, April 23, 1933, p. 6; P. M. Jack, The 
New York Sun (April 25, 1933); Percy Hutchinson, The New York Times Book Review, 
April 30, 1933, p. 7; Lincoln Kirstein, “Fair Harvard,” The Saturday Review of Literature, 
IX, 549 (April 22, 1933); James Laughlin IV, The Harvard Advocate, CXIX, 41 (June, 
1933), from whom many of his older, more experienced confreres in the profession could 


well have taken lessons, at least in the review of this book. Several others are listed in the 
Book Review Digest for 1933. 
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contained; on its many bad and unnecessary adverbs and adjec- 
tives; on its excessive use of similes; on its long-drawn-out and 
over-extended descriptions; and on its lack of selection of minor 
details—as if Mr. Weller were trying to make up in quantity 
what was lacking in quality. One and all they regretted the 
author’s use of ultra-modern, Joycean, Dos Passos techniques 
which to be effective must be employed by a master and not by 
an imitative borrower.'™* 
A few excerpts from these reviews may be of interest: 


“Not To Eat, Not For Love” is the story of an adolescent. . . . He would 
have been much the same boy if he’d been at Yale or Princeton. The 
people he meets are likewise interchangeable. But the background, the 
physical geography, the romantic, particular atmosphere of Cambridge 
is the hero of this book. It is Harvard’s special aura, the air that breeds 
“indifference,” the omniscience of superficial reading, the pastiche of 
good manners, the intensification of an inherent gentility, lacking even 
the positive direction of disintegration. (The Saturday Review of 
Literature.) 

Its purpose is to draw a kaleidoscopic picture of a kaleidoscopic life 
and it succeeds in being kaleidoscopic. . . . But the author gets lost in 
the profusion of his own atmosphere. The book becomes runny as a 
hasty pudding. Characters dash in and out until finally the novel rushes 
the author off his feet and the Dickie runs away with the Spee. The 
reader is left standing in the Yard. 

George Weller can think. His chapter on the lecture of a young 
English instructor is good. He can write. The book is filled with fine 
phrases and descriptions. But he fails to keep himself aloof. He also 
falters when he tries the stream-of-consciousness manner. . . . George 
Weller has an acute awareness of character, but no true insight into it. 
(The New Republic.) 

There are striking excellence and an equal degree of weakness in this 
unusual first novel about contemporary Harvard. Mr. Weller was 
graduated in 1929; it is understandable that he has not yet found him- 
self completely as a novelist. He seems to have built his apprenticeship 
too literally upon Stevenson’s plan of playing “the sedulous ape” 
toward the writings of others. Many will wish he had made a different 
selection of masters, for “Not to Eat; Not for Love” would surely have 


14s William Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., pp. 211-215, quotes a section describing the 
atmosphere of a Saturday morning before a game. 
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profited from greater use of the traditional narrative form and less 
dependence on the devices of the Joycean school. The “stream of 
consciousness” method in fiction is apt to set too many bad examples 
for the beginner. ... 

George Weller’s novel is a story about Harvard, or, rather, a portrait 
of undergraduate life there today. Undergraduates’ fathers who them- 
selves went to Harvard will have difficulty in picturing it as it appears 
here. (The New York Times.) 

It is true that Mr. Weller’s novel about Cambridge can be distin- 
guished from most college novels of recent years by a rather remarkable 
sobriety of style and language. This admirable quality, however, must 
not be confused with maturity, which is what the publishers imply when 
they advertise the book as the only adult college novel. “Not to Eat, 
Not for Love,” despite a great deal of competence in the writing, is a 
youthful work, one that could only have been written by an American 
undergraduate. .. . Perhaps the chief interest of Mr. Weller’s novel will 
be found in its detailed account of the round of pseudoadult extra- 
curricular activities ... which in our “better” colleges serve as a substi- 
tute for normal emotional development. (The Nation.) 

With his head full of ideas, his writing mind almost barren of previous 
fictional experience, Mr. Weller has conceived feelingly and with insight 
many of the sights, sounds and—color of a Harvard wider than his 
own favorite group. (Boston Evening Transcript.) 

In this main design—Epes adjustment to maturity, and more espe- 
cially his relationship with Ellen Thwyte—Mr. Weller is less successful 
than he is with the surrounding tapestry. ... To say that Not to Eat, 
Not for Love is the best college novel yet produced is to underrate its 
importance. (Forum and Century.) 

“Not to Eat, Not for Love” is something new in college novels. There 
is no hint of the perpetual undergraduate mind in its writing; it is an 
adult reaction. Some of the sketches of which its fabric is woven are 
masterpieces of short-story writing; others are less successful. But it is 
the striking expression of a new and fertile restlessness in the academic 
generation. While the professors are still drily teaching one another 
how to teach, the boys may yet take a hand and reshape the whole 
structure of the American colleges. They might even cease to be semi- 
urban country clubs; they might become institutions of learning. But 
probably not. One Weller does not make a summer. (Lewis Gannett, 
“Books and Things,” New York Herald Tribune, 1933.) 
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Were it not limited in scope to the presentation of a specific microcosm, 
Not To Eat, Not For Love might receive the wide recognition which its 
merits deserve. As it is, Harvard’s enthusiastic appreciation of this 
novel of itself has frightened away, rather than whetted, extra-parietal 
interest. College novels are almost invariably pabulum for adolescence, 
whether they exploit the athletic virtue of Stover at Yale or the maculate 
inanity of “Betty Coed.” 

Yet mature readers need not find George Weller beneath them, unless 
they are too smug to recognize the far-reaching implications which his 
novel suggests. And even then, they can not help “enjoying” the well- 
told narrative of Epes Todd’s love, the many-faceted vignettes of Cam- 
bridge life, and the skilfully constructed short-stories that make up Not 
To Eat, Not For Love. Above all, the book is reporting of the finest type, 
sensitive in subjectivity and accurate in objectivity, comprehensive and 
well-balanced. (The Harvard Advocate.) 


As recently as 1949 Frederick L. Gwynn in a thoroughly ex- 
cellent study wrote: “It has been fifteen years since George 
Anthony Weller’s Not to Eat, Not for Love was published. A 
dozen-odd readings during that period have convinced me that 
it is not only the best of fables about Harvard, from Hammer- 
smith to Howe,™ but the very best of college fiction, and one of 
the most engaging and thoughtful noveis of the interwar period.” 

This is strong praise; and coming from a student of college 
fiction in general and this book in particular must carry great 
weight. It is Mr. Gwynn himself, however, who gives many 
reasons why this praise is exaggerated; and of these the most 
potent is: “It is not easy to read Weller.”” No novel should have 
to be studied in detail to be read and understood and enjoyed. 
In spite of the many fine passages there are all too many in which 
the reader gets well-nigh drowned in seas of unnecessary adverbs, 
adjectives, descriptive phrases, and “swampy metaphor.” Further- 
more the stream of consciousness technique unless superbly 
handled often makes reading a chore and not a pleasure. Say 
what one will, however, Not to Eat, Not for Love, considered only 


1% Frederick Landis Gwynn, “The Education of Epes Todd,” Harvard Alumni Bulletin, 
LI, 388-391 (February 12, 1949). Mr. Gwynn, long a collector and critic of novels of 
college life, was at this time Instructor in English and Head Tutor of Adams House. 

26 He refers to Helen Howe’s We Happy Few. 
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as a story of Harvard and not as a novel in general, must stand 
high on any list. The material is all there and only the form of 
its presentation is deficient.'** 

George Weller was graduated from Harvard in 1930 as of the 
Class of 1929 having prepared at the Roxbury Latin School. He 
was a member of the Hasty Pudding, Institute of 1770 and was an 
editor of The Crimson, in 1928 being editorial chairman. As the 
reviewer of Not to Eat, Not for Love for The Springfield Republican 
wrote: “Those who four years ago read Weller’s articles as edi- 
torial chairman of the Crimson will find here a consummation of 
a richness of style hinted at in them.” Since graduation he has 
had a distinguished career as a reporter mainly in foreign fields 
and mainly for The Chicago Daily News. In 1943 he received a 
Pulitzer Prize for his story of an appendectomy performed on a 
submarine. In the year 1947-48 he returned to Harvard as a 
Nieman Fellow. ‘Weller established the pattern of his novel 
before he began work, and spent a year as a teacher in Arizona 
thinking about it. The book was started in Vienna in 1931 while 
Weller was a student at Max Reinhardt’s theater school, and the 
manuscript was completed on the island of Capri in 1932” 
(Bentinck-Smith, op. cit.) 


1935 
ROLLO WALTER BROWN (1880-1956) 


THE HILLIKEN / [line of ornaments] / by / ROLLO WALTER 
BROWN / [series of lines] / [line of ornaments] / COWARD- 
McCANN / NEW YORK 


Collation: [1-12],!® [13]*—200 leaves; pp.: [iv], 396. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], list of books by Brown; p. [iii], title-page; 
p. [iv], copyright and printing notices; pp. [1]-393, text with sub-titles 
(versos blank) at pp. [1], [155], [299], and [357]; pp. [394]1396], blank. 

1%e William Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., p. 12, says “Harvard can well be proud of two 
of the best books ever written about the American college scene, these being Harvard 
Episodes and Not to Eat, Not for Love. Richard C. Boys (of the Department of English, 


University of Michigan), ““The American College in Fiction,” College English, VII, No. 7, 
pp. 379-387 (April, 1946) calls the book the best of all our college novels. 
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Leaf measures 734 x 5% inches, fore edges partially untrimmed, top 
edges canary. Bound in black cloth silver lettered. 

Entered for copyright on February 26, 1935, in the name of the pub- 
lisher (entry No. A 80,807) with two copies deposited March 6. Pub- 
lished February 26. The publishers give no information as to the num- 
ber of copies which have been issued. 


The Hilliken, a sequel to The Firemakers and Toward Romance, 
is the story of Giles Dabney of Wiggam’s Glory, Ohio, who arrives 
unannounced in Cambridge, presumably in the early years of the 
century, with few dollars but with the naive belief that he would 
be welcomed with open arms and accepted by the college. After 
a close call he is admitted as a special student and after extra- 
ordinary financial hardships for four years finally acquires his 
degree. From Harvard he goes on to teach in Steel City and fight 
for professional integrity and his dream of a better city. 


The early Harvard section is, fortunately for our particular 
interest, the strongest part of the book. Cambridge, from the 
point of view of a boy working his way through college to the 
point of exhaustion, and Harvard, through the eyes of one who 
has little time for friends or fun, are seen in a light far different 
from that in any of our other Harvard novels; but they are the 
Cambridge and Harvard of the spectator rather than the partici- 
pant. The faintly disguised portraits of some of the faculty— 
especially Copey and Dean Briggs—are well-drawn. A genuine 
response to the intellectual and aesthetic qualities of city and 
college is conveyed to the reader.” 


Mr. Brown received an M.A. degree from Harvard in 1905 after 
a residence of two years. Among numerous other books he has 
written a biography of Dean Briggs and a collection of biographi- 
cal sketches of other faculty members of the University entitled 
Harvard Yard in the Golden Age. 


i Further background information about the book and its characters is unavailable 
because Mr. Brown was the only author in this list who refused to answer inquiries. The 
following reviews listed in the 1935 Book Review Digest (XXXI, 127) may be noted: 
Boston Evening Transcript, March 6, 1935, p. 2; Christian Science Monitor, February 26, 
1935, p- 14; New York Herald Tribune Books, March 3, 1935, p. 8; The New York Times 
Book Review, March 3, 1935, p. 7. 
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1935 
GEORGE SANTAYANA (1863-1952) 


THE LAST PURITAN /4 MEMOIR / In the Form of a Novel / 
BY / GEORGE SANTAYANA / LONDON / CONSTABLE & 
CO LTD / 1935. 


Collation: [A]'*, B-I'*, K-U"*, X-Y", leaves; pp.: 724. 

P. [1], half-title; p. [2], ‘Published by Constable and Company Ltd. 
London The Macmillan Company of Canada, Limited Toronto’; 
p. [3], title-page; p. [4], imprint: Printed in Great Britain by Robert 
Maclehose and Co. Ltd. The University Press, Glasgow; p. [5], quotation 
from Alain; p. [6], blank; pp. 7~721, text; p. [722], imprint on p. [4] 
repeated as a colophon; pp. [723]-[724], blank. 

Leaf measures 734 x 5% inches trimmed, top edges light tan. Bound 
in brick cloth gilt lettered on spine, light green dust jacket. 

Published October 17, 1935, on which date the British Museum copy 
was received. Entered for ad interim American copyright as of the same 
date in the name of Charles Scribner’s Sons (entry No. A ad int. 20,698) 
with a copy deposited November 2. An American edition was published 
by Scribner’s on March 16, 1936. 


There may well seem to be little justification for including The 
Last Puritan in this main list when books of equal or greater 
Harvard significance are merely mentioned in the supplement. 
The book will never be of importance—and perhaps not even of 
interest—for what it portrays of Harvard; but in its entirety it 
stands as a memorable “Memoir in the form of a novel” or perhaps 
even more as “philosophy in the form of a prose poem.” 

There are a few intimate and illuminating chapters concerning 
the college during the short period that Mario and Oliver are 
there; there is the brief story of the attempt to purloin the chapel 
bible by Oliver’s father when he was running for the Dicky; 
there are a few discoursive comments about Harvard and its need 
for new blood and spiritual courage, with praise for Copey, 
Barrett Wendell, William James, and Josiah Royce and a little 
self-analysis of Santayana himself; but other than that there is 
only a general Harvard under-tone through the book. 
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The real justification lies in the opportunity to present what 
might be called an appendix to the book—a letter from Mr. 
Santayana to the writer dated February 20, 1950: 


The first thing that it occurs to me to say about the glimpses of Harvard 
life that I give in The Last Puritan is that they are probably not exact 
chronologically. My two heroes’ short residence at Harvard is supposed 
to fall in the days when you were in college [1909-1913, ed.], and you 
must know exactly what was characteristic and what impossible there 
then. But my intimate acquaintance with the ways of the place was 
gathered long before between 1882 and 1886, when I was an under- 
graduate and from 1889 to 1896 when I again lived in the Yard and 
had much intimate acquaintance with what went on in the College, 
especially at the Delta Phi, now the Delphic Club. After 1898, when I 
returned from a year at King’s College, Cambridge, I lived in rooms in 
the town and only saw a few collegians who were my pupils. By Jan- 
uary, 1912, when I left America, manners and customs at Harvard may 
have changed a good deal, and my recollections, inevitably colouring 
my descriptions and characters, must have been often out of date. 

Of other books that profess to picture Harvard life I can only re- 
member two by Flandrau, not to be trusted. My own original plan to 
write a college story proved impossible to carry out for want of a suit- 
able plot, and the eventual Last Puritan was built round the mere theme 
of a good boy and a bad boy their friendship proving of equal advantage 
to both. But the centre of gravity of my project had meantime shifted 
from Harvard to the international society in which I had found myself 
in later years. 

Mr. Morrison [sic] has informed me that the story of the Dickey 
initiation involving purloining the College Bible, is not accurate. That 
it was not the Dickey but an earlier Med Fac that was concerned and 
that the watchman was not killed. That, of course, does not change the 
dramatic propriety of my inaccurate version to explain the character 
and subsequent life of Peter Alden, in whom I was as much interested, 
and perhaps more successful, than in the case of my two young heroes. 
There were in my time several Harvard men living more or less in 
Europe who could supply models for that sort of helpless character. 
Neither Oliver nor Mario were “Harvard men,” so that their respective 
passages through the place should be regarded as intrusions by out- 
siders. 

I found, when after long periods I turned to the theme of The Last 
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Puritan that my “bad” man, Mario, was not nearly bad enough to cause 
a fundamental revolution in the dogmatic Puritanism of my hero, and 
for that purpose I introduced Jim Darnley, from a different country 
and traditions. To judge by my experience I should say that Harvard 
yields no good materials for fiction. 


As to the prototypes of his various characters Mr. Santayana 
gives much information in his autobiographical volumes, Persons 
and Places (New York, 1944) and The Middle Span (New York, 
1945). Just as for Peter Alden these sources were varied and of 
no particular Harvard significance. 


1936 
TIMOTHY FULLER (1914- +) 


HARVARD /HAS A HOMICIDE / By / TIMOTHY FUL- 
LER / [Atlantic Monthly Press device] / BOSTON / LITTLE, 
BROWN, AND COMPANY / 1936. 


Collation: {1-15]*, [16]®, [17]*—134 leaves; pp.: [viii], 260. 

P. [i], fly title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright notice 
with statement Published September, 1936, and publishing notice: The 
Atlantic Monthly Press Books are published by Little, Brown, and Company 
in association with The Atlantic Monthly Company [in single line box]; 
p. [v], dedication: To My Father who is a good bookseller and a fair fisher- 
man; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], notice that characters are fictitious; p. [viii], 
blank; p. [1], half-title; p. [2], blank; pp. 3-259, text; p. [260], blank. 

Leaf measures 7; x 5% inches, bottom and fore edges partially un- 
trimmed. Printed by F. H. Gilson Co. Bound in black cloth, red 
lettered on front cover and spine with small vignette of a House tower on 
cover. 

Entered for copyright on September 28, 1936, in the name of the 
author (entry No. A 98,689) with two copies deposited the next day. 
Published September 28 in an edition of 3,010 copies; reprinted twice in 
September and four times subsequently with 7,070 copies additional. 
Reprint editions were published by Grosset & Dunlap in 1938, Triangle 
Books in 1942, Dell Books in 1944, and Mercury Books in 1950. 
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Harvard Has a Homicide first appeared as a serial in The At- 
lantic Monthly™ and, as the publishers announced, was the first 
contemporary mystery story ever serialized in the columns of 
that magazine and in addition was the first to be published as an 
Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 


The book is also the sole detective story in our list of Harvard 
fiction. Not only is it an excellent and convincing story of this 
class, told in a witty and light-hearted manner, but it gives an 
excellent picture of Cambridge and College atmosphere, albeit 
there is comparatively little about college activities per se. 


Professor Singer of the Fine Arts department was found dead 
in his study in one of the Houses by “Jupiter” Jones, a graduate 
student studying under the professor. ‘Jupiter’ decides to help 
Sergeant Rankin solve the mystery and does so “‘with the maxi- 
mum of liquor and the minimum of effort.” That is the story 
Mr. Fuller unravels. 


The book was well received by the critics. Edmund Pearson, 
Harvard’s famous criminologist, wrote: 


Harvard really has had one, perhaps two homicides. ‘There was 
the undoubted tragedy of 1849 [the murder of Dr. Parkman by Prof. 
Webster]. . . . Fifty-two years later—in my own time—I saw a member 
of the Harvard faculty on trial for murder. (Quite properly, he was 
acquitted.) And some years later came the mysterious flight from 
Cambridge of a German instructor, strongly suspected of uxoricide. 
He turned up later, on Long Island, when he tried to murder a dis- 
tinguished graduate of Harvard. The record is remarkable, and Pro- 
fessor William Lyon Phelps, that loyal son of Harvard’s traditional rival, 
has admitted, in my hearing, that Yale can show nothing like it. 


Mr. Timothy Fuller is probably the first to give Harvard a fictitious 
homicide. This he has done in a rapidly moving and witty novel which 
need fear comparison with none of the murder mysteries of to-day. He 


1%8 The Atlantic Monthly, CLVIII, 192-200 and 245-256; 366-379; 494-509 (August, 
September, and October, 1936). 


29 The following reviews may be noted: L.E.S., Boston Evening Transcript, Book Sec- 
tion, September 26, 1936, p. 2; Will Cuppy, New York Herald Tribune Books, September 
27, 1936, p..12; The New York Times Book Review, September 27, 1936, p. 22; Edmund 
Pearson, The Atlantic Monthly, CLVIII, [xvi], (November, 1936). 
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pleasantly transported me to a region as unknown as the sources of the 
Hoang-ho: that is, to the Harvard College of the year 1936. To one who 
knew it in the Consulates of McKinley and Roosevelt Primus, this 
Harvard is a strange place, of Houses and their Masters; of tutors and 
tutees; of young men, all of whom are studying Italian art (and some of 
them writing e. e. cummings-like verses to the professor!), and of ravish- 
ing young lady librarians at the Fogg Museum—harrow and alas, that 
I came along too early for these! 


Will Cuppy had this to say: 


Seems that last year young Timothy Fuller, class of 1936, left Harvard 
flat. He felt, according to a news release, that he “was wasting too much 
of his own time and his father’s money,” which might if you wanted 
to labor the point, be construed as one on dear old Harvard and also on 
the Fine Arts, in which Timothy was majoring. Tim had become in- 
fected with the urge to write a book—or cacoéthes scribendi, as the pro- 
fessors doubtless put it. ... And here he is with an amusing, unpretentious 
and well-worth-reading mystery story and college tale combined. . . . 
There’s a disarming simplicity about the yarn, and also symptoms of a 
style that we liked, barring a slight tendency to rub in and stamp on 
points, maybe for the benefit of us non-Harvards. 


He then goes on to note that Timothy was the son of Richard 
Fuller, head of Boston’s famous Old Corner Book Store, and the 
great-great-nephew of Margaret Fuller, the lady who accepted the 
universe. “And now the universe seems to have accepted Timo- 
thy, or will any minute—it’s in the bag.” 

Timothy Fuller entered Harvard from Noble and Greenough’s ~ 
School with the Class of 1936. In college he was a member of the 
Delphic Club. As already noted, he left after two and a half 
years and this book was written before his class had graduated. 
It is said that his father allowed him to leave college only after 
Timothy had bet that he would have a book published within 
twelve months if he were allowed to do so. He has continued the 
story of “Jupiter” Jones in four subsequent mystery novels, one 
of which, concerning a Harvard class reunion, is noted in the 
supplement. 
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1938 
JOHN ROBERTS TUNIS (1889- ) 


IRON DUKE/by John R. Tunis /ILLUSTRATED BY 
JOHAN BULL / [View of one of the Houses] / HARCOURT, 
BRACE AND COMPANY / NEW YORK. 


Collation: [1-17]*, [18]*-—142 leaves; pp.: [vi], 278. 

Pp. [i]-{ii], blank; p. [iii], fly title; p. [iv], blank; p. [v], title-page; 
p- [vi], copyright notice and imprint: Quinn &% Boden Company, Inc.; 
p. [1], half-title; p. [2], blank; pp. 3-276, text; pp. [277]-{278], blank. 

Leaf measures 814 x 554 inches trimmed. Bound in red cloth black 
lettered on front cover and spine with end papers decorated with draw- 
ing of Weeks Bridge. 

Numerous half-page and full-page line drawings through the text by 
Johan Bull. 

Entered for copyright on March 3, 1938, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 114,793) with two copies deposited March 7. Jron Duke 
has been reprinted frequently but the publishers have a policy of issuing 
no sales figures. 


With Iron Duke we come to the first of a new type of Harvard 
fiction—a series of five stories, two by Tunis and three by Robert 
S. Playfair, written specifically for older school boys. Unlike 
such books as The Half-Back by Ralph Henry Barbour—or even 
The Rigor of the Game by Arthur Stanwood Pier—they are au- 
thentic Harvard stories that give true pictures of the life and 
atmosphere of the College. They are naturally books which 
would not be very engrossing to the mature reader but even the 
latter could find in them much to explain the feeling of Harvard. 

Iron Duke received the $250 prize for 1938 for the best book for 
older children published in the spring of the year in the annual 
New York Herald Tribune’s Children’s Spring Book Festival 
Contest, instituted in 1937 to encourage the publication of more 
children’s books in the spring of the year, one prize being awarded 
to the best book for younger children and one to the best book for 
older children. 

Howard S. Derrickson of the Class of 1935 writing early in 1939 
has given a very thoughtful and interesting comparison of Jron 
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Duke and The Crimson Road, a similar book published only a few 
months later and the next one on this list, which may be quoted 
to advantage.™ 


As a Harvard graduate teaching in a large boys’ school in the Middle 
West, I have been interested in the student attitude toward my Alma 
Mater, as influenced by books dealing with Harvard. 

Two such were recently published, “Iron Duke,” by John Tunis, ’11, 
and “The Crimson Road,” by Robert S. Playfair, ’36. The first, pub- 
lished in May [it was actually March, 1938], was awarded the New York 
Herald-Tribune prize for the best older-juvenile of the year. “The Crim- 
son Road” appeared quietly in the fall and received no such advance 
ovation. 

Both books describe the adventures of a boy from the Middle West 
at Harvard. Both deal with athletics and the aspects of college life 
calculated to appeal to boys in their ’teens. I recommended each, in 
the order of publication, to my English classes. I was immediately 
showered with book reviews of “The Crimson Road.” 

In consternation I recommended other books dealing with Harvard— 
“Not to Eat, Not For Love,” by George Weller, “Ambition,” by Arthur 
Train, and others. To no avail. 

I re-read all the books mentioned, seeking some clue, and found, I 
believe, the simple answer to the matter. 

Technically, “Iron Duke’”’ is a more finished novel than any of the 
others named: the “point of view” unity is carefully observed through- 
out, and the book as a whole impresses one as the work of an author of 
considerable experience. “Not to Eat, Not for Love” attempts to give 
in almost surrealistic form a complete picture of Harvard life; and be- 
cause the subject is so vast the book necessarily fails. ‘‘Ambition” is 
not, strictly speaking, a book about Harvard, more than half of it being 
the story of a lawyer in New York City.™! 

Of all the books woven about Harvard, however, “The Crimson Road” 
is the only one, despite being essentially a tale of college athletics, which 
deals a wholesome blow at the tradition of “snobbishness” which boys 
from the Middle West associate with Cambridge. Mr. Tunis appears 


1 Howard S. Derrickson, letter to the editor, Harvard Alumni Bulletin, XLI, 424 
(January 13, 1939). 


181 Of course the last two books would have little appeal for high school boys, but earlier 
ones, such as those by Porter, Flandrau, Holland, Post, etc., might well be enjoyed by 
them. 
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actually to foster this idea—which was exploded for me and for most of 
my classmates by four years as an undergraduate. 

Perhaps in 1911 there were definite social barriers, unbreakable if 
artificial, which divided the man from the Middle West from the student 
with an Eastern preparatory school background and culture as irrevo- 
cably as skimmed milk and cream. However, I did not find this true in 


my years as a member of the class of 1935, nor, it appears, did Mr. 
Playfair. 


Thus it is as much for the utterly democratic picture painted of 
Harvard in “The Crimson Road,” I am led to believe, as for any other 
reason, that I find myself inundated with reviews of the book. 


Mr. Derrickson has indeed hit on a basic weakness of Jron Duke 
as a Harvard book. Tunis has an obsession, contrary to fact and 
perhaps for some personal reasons, that only boys from the promi- 
nent private schools are “accepted” at Harvard and this axe is 
ground throughout the book. Whether The Crimson Road, if it 
had appeared in the spring of 1938 instead of the fall, would have 
given Iron Duke serious competition for the Herald Tribune prize 
may be doubted. The latter is a much more finished novel 
evidencing its author’s years of experience in the field; and the 
judges perhaps would not have been interested in the point men- 
tioned; nor perhaps would they have appreciated another point. 
Tunis was writing about a life that must at best have been rather 
hazy after over twenty-five years’ absence from it; but to Playfair 
writing only two years after graduation it was still a life vivid, 
personal and nostalgic. We get a closer and truer picture of 
Harvard from The Crimson Road. Furthermore, as to track 
athletics which is the dominant theme in both books, Playfair 
was writing about something he knew and had experienced. He 
was a highly successful distance runner during his college day 
and was captain of the cross-country team; and so his story of 
track has a more authentic ring to it than does that of Tunis 
writing only as an outsider and reporter. Solely as a picture of 
Harvard—if not as a novel—The Crimson Road is the better book. 

Iron Duke,,as might be expected, was well reviewed.* May 


1 The 1938 Book Review Digest (XXXIV, 974) lists the following reviews among others: 
New York Herald Tribune Books, March 6, 1938, p. 8; Catholic World, CXXXXVII, 637 
(August, 1938); The New York Times Book Review, March 27, 1938, p. 10; Springfield 
Republican, March 6, 1938, p. 7e. 
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Lamberton Becker wrote: “Until some one writes a better college 
story of American boys, I shall continue to recommend this one 
to those who ask me what such a story should be.” (New York 
Herald Tribune). “One of the best college stories since Owen 
Johnson’s ‘Stover at Yale.’” (Springfield Republican). 

John Tunis was graduated from Harvard in 1912 as of the Class 
of 1911. He has a number of other books to his credit and has 
done extensive reporting of sports and athletics, particularly 
tennis, for The New Yorker, the Hearst papers, and others. 


1938 
ROBERT SMITH PLAYFAIR (1913-1948) 


[Vignette of football punter] / The Crimson Road / ROBERT S. 
PLAYFAIR / ILLUSTRATED BY / MANNING DeV. Lee / 
[single line] / HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—BOSTON/ 
The Riverside Press Cambridge / 1938. 


Collation: [1-14]*, [15]!°—122 leaves; pp.: [x], 234. 

P. [ij], half-title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright 
notice and imprint: The Riverside Press Cambridge Massachusetts: 
p. [v], dedication: To Emile C. Dubiel Harvard ’37 whose undergraduate 
exploits were hardly less than those of Mark Haskins, hero of this story; 
p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], table of contents; p. [viii], blank; p. [ix], list of 
illustrations; p. [x], blank; p. [1], half-title Part I; p. [2], blank; pp. [3]- 
234, text. 

Six full-page illustrations by Manning DeV. Lee. 

Leaf measures 814 x 5% inches trimmed. Bound in cream cloth with 
decorated end papers showing Soldier’s Field. Crimson lettering on 
front cover and spine with decoration in crimson on front cover showing 
a football player completing a punt. 

Entered for copyright on August 30, 1938, in the name of the author 
(entry No. A 121,306) with two copies deposited September 3. Pub- 
lished August 30 in an edition of 3,000 copies with a second printing in 
1940 of 1,500 copies. 


This first book of Robert Playfair’s has already been extensively 
discussed in connection with Iron Duke by John Tunis immedi- 
ately preceding. It appeared only two years after the author had 
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been graduated in 1936 and failed of much publicity. The Tran- 
script noted that as a young author making his bow Playfair 
handled matters with discretion, that the pictures of the big 
games and the mile race were drawn with restraint, and that the 
scenes snipped from dormitory life in the Yard had the tang of 
natural humor. 

Playfair was a prominent undergraduate in his day. Entering 
college from the Roxbury Latin School he was graduated with 
the Class of 1936. In his freshman year he was secretary-treas- 
urer of his class and later was co-chairman of the Speakers’ Com- 
mittee, chairman of the Class Day Committee, and a member 
of the Student Council. He was one of the outstanding distance 
runners of his time being captain of the cross country team. In 
four years of Ivy League competition he was never defeated at 
cross country racing. After graduation he went into newspaper 
and public relations work but after a long illness died at a very 
early age in 1948. 

In the first report of his class issued in 1939 he wrote: 

I have beaten out pulp stories for taxi-drivers, copy for steel and silk 
stockings, glowing obituaries for friends of dead men I disliked, and 
propaganda for the people. Between times I have written four juvenile 
books, three with a Harvard background. The influence of these should 
be great. Already I am told, innumerable youths from ten to fifteen 
years of age have indicated their intention of enrolling at Harvard 
rather than Yale or Rutgers, and the result in a few years hence should 
show in football scores. 


1939 
WELLS LEWIS (1917-1944) 


WELLS LEWIS / [decorated line] / THEY STILL SAY NO / 
[decorated line] / FARRAR & RINEHART / INCORPORAT- 
ED /NEW YORK. TORONTO. 

Collation: [1]*, [2-20]*—158 leaves; pp.: [iv], 312. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], blank; p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright 
notice and imprint: Quinn €&% Boden Company, Inc.; p. [1], half-title 


188 Boston Evening Transcript, January 7, 1939. It was also reviewed by May Lamberton 
Becker, New York Tribune Herald Books, October 2, 1938. 
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Part One; p. [2], blank; pp. 3-306, text, with pp. [109] and [248] (versos 
blank) as half-titles for Parts Two and Three; pp. [307]-[312], blank. 

Leaf measures 814% x 5% inches, fore edges partially untrimmed, top 
edges green. Bound in gray-tan cloth green lettered on front cover and 
spine. 

Entered for copyright on April 17, 1939, in the name of the author 
(entry No. A 129,062) with two copies deposited April 19. Published 
April 17 in an edition of 3,500 copies. A French edition was published 
during the war by Les Presses de la Cité. 


The scene for about a third of this book is laid at Harvard, 
particularly at Lowell House, and for the remainder in Mexico, 
both of which, according to the jacket “blurb,” the author knew 
at first hand. Although there are a few good touches concerning 
the College and undergraduate life, this knowledge is not greatly 
in evidence; the entire book is confined pretty much to a fresh- 
man’s eager search for amorous experience. 


Wells Lewis was the son of Sinclair Lewis; it was thus inevitable, 
although unfair, that the work of the son should be compared to 
that of the father. On the other hand it is possible that but for 
that relationship They Still Say No would never have been pub- 
lished; or, if published, have received such extended reviews as it 
did. Unfortunately these reviews were generally uncompli- 
mentary—and rightly so.™ 


William M. Murphy of the Harvard English Department, 
writing in the Transcript, said: “There is no indication here that 
the younger Lewis is Nobel Prize material. He has no sense of 
humor at all, the tragedy being that he thinks he has a great deal.” 
Noting that he had a facile command over incident with neat 
but superficial delineations of character showing a mastery of 
narrative techniques but with no originality in the treatment, he 
continued: 


14 The following reviews may be noted: William M. Murphy, “Neophyte—Sinclair 
Lewis’s Son No Chip Off Block,” Boston Evening Transcript, April 29, 1939, p. 1; John 
Gaywood Linn, New York Herald Tribune Books, April 16, 1939, p. 12; Robert van Gelder, 
The New York Times Book Review, April 16, 1939, p. 6; The New Yorker, XV, No. 10, p. 69 
(April 22, 1939); J.B., The Saturday Review of Literature, XIX, No. 26, p. 20 (April 22, 
1939); The New Republic, LXXXXVIII, 359 (April 26, 1939). 
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The novel is a frank, readable account of the hero’s physical and spiritual 
voyage from purity to worldly wisdom. The theme is a valid one and 
the story is frankly told, but it lacks the subtlety and conviction of, for 
instance, George Weller’s treatment of the same theme in “Not to Eat, 
Not for Love.” But as light reading Harvard men should find the book 
enjoyable; and so, for that matter, should anyone who is not morally 
squeamish. 


John G. Linn in the Herald Tribune wrote: 


This spirited account of the spring and summer of a self-conscious 
Harvard faun will no doubt find its way—when the word gets about— 
into all the fraternity-house libraries. ‘They Still Say No” is the kind 
of smoothly written novel, that in the ’twenties, one almost had to 
write as a prerequisite to graduation from Oxford: the story of the 
clever young man’s first meeting with life. Wells Lewis, at twenty-two, 
now does a Harvard version... . 

The very virtues of the book lead it astray, for the desire to be frank 
sometimes leads to descent from psychological analysis to physiological 
description. . . . Mr. Lewis, in fact, seems undecided at points as to 
whether or not to take his hero seriously, which indecision naturally leads 
to confusion. 


Robert van Gelder in The New York Times was more compli- 
mentary than most: 


Its people are real—its situations are unforced, unfaked and amusing— 
and its style is good—racy, vital, and practical. 

This is not another “This Side of Paradise.” It won’t start another 
parade of flappers and philosophers across the campuses, with galoshes 
jingling, and brand new slang. But it is an interesting and amusing first 
novel, well written, ably put together, humorous, and filled with 
promise. 


The review in The New Yorker said: 
What do college boys think about? Girls, says Mr. Lewis, and how to 
make them. For three hundred pages his hero, 2 likable, intelligent lad, 
is pretty well obsessed by this problem. The writing is fresh and neatly 


colloquial; the situations are described with a disarming frankness. The 
only problem is: How much amorous dalliance can youstand in one novel. 


The New Republic wrote to the same effect: 


A first novel by a twenty-one-year-old son of Sinclair Lewis that will be 
an embarrassment to him if he grows up to be a writer. It’s the story 
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of a Harvard freshman with little on his mind but the question of 
whether he can lose his virtue to a nice girl who will be safe. After a 
couple of hundred pages of honest but dull writing, we don’t much care. 


Entering college from Andover, Wells Lewis was graduated 
magna cum laude with the Class of 1939 having recived a detur, 
held a first group scholarship for three years, and been a member 
of Phi Beta Kappa. He was on the board of the Monthly and a 
member of the Signet. This book was published while he was still 
in college. In 1940 he enlisted in the 7th Regiment of New York 
and was killed in action in France on October 29, 1944, after 
having received a Silver Star, Bronze Star, and Croix de Guerre 
with Palm in various campaigns. While commander of Head- 
quarters Battery in Africa he wrote a number of stories and 
articles for some of our leading magazines. 


1939 
ROBERT SMITH PLAYFAIR (1913—1948) 


[Vignette of hockey player] / Fuller at Harvard / ROBERT S. 
PLAYFAIR / ILLUSTRATED BY / BRUCE ADAMS / [sin- 
gle line] / HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—BOSTON / 
The Riverside Press Cambridge / 1939. 


Collation: {1-15]*—120 leaves; pp.: [viii], 232. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], list of books by Playfair; p. [iii], title-page; 
p. [iv], copyright and imprint: The Riverside Press Cambridge Massa- 
chusetts; p. [v], dedication to Arthur Stanwood Pier, Jr. [of the Class of 
1935]; p. [vi], blank; p. [vii], table of contents; p. [viii], vignette; pp. [1]- 
231, text; p. [232], blank. 

Numerous football, hockey, and other vignettes through the text 
drawn by Bruce Adams. 

Leaf measures 84% x 5% inches trimmed. Bound in rose cloth, crim- 
son lettered on front cover and spine. Decoration of hockey player on 
front cover. 

Entered for copyright on September 5, 1939, in the name of the 
author (entry No. A 133,026) with two copies deposited September 11. 
These copies give the name of the illustrator on the title-page as Manning 
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DeV. Lee. On September 16 two “corrected” copies were deposited 
with a new title-page tipped in on the stub of the original giving the 
name of the illustrator correctly as Bruce Adams. The book was pub- 
lished September 5 in an edition of 3,500 copies with no subsequent 
reprintings. Information has not been obtained as to how many copies 
with the original, incorrect title-page were actually distributed—if any. 


Although not in any sense a sequel to The Crimson Road this 
book contains a few of the characters who had appeared earlier. 
It contains many authentic pictures of college life and much 
scientific lore of football and hockey but it is not so complete or 
coordinated a book as its predecessor. 


1939 
JOHN ROBERTS TUNIS (1889- __) 


THE DUKE / DECIDES / by JOHN R. TUNIS / the author 
of IRON DUKE / I1LLUSTRATED BY JAMES MacDONALD 
/ [Vignette of Olympic torch] / HARCOURT, BRACE AND 
COMPANY / NEW YORK. 


Collation: [1-17]*—136 leaves; pp.: [iv], 268. 

P. [i], fly title; p. [ii], frontispiece illustration of indoor track meet; 
p. [iii], title-page; p. [iv], copyright notice and imprint: Quinn & Boden 
Company, Inc.; p. (1], half-title; p. [2], blank; pp. 3-267, text; p. [268], 
blank. 

Four full-page illustrations including frontispiece drawn by James 
MacDonald included in pagination. 

Leaf measures 8% x 5% inches trimmed. Bound in orange tan cloth 
with tan lettering within black square on front cover and spine. 

Entered for copyright on October 5, 1939, in the name of the publisher 
(entry No. A 132,692) with two copies deposited October 17. 


The Duke Decides is a sequel to Iron Duke carrying James H. 
Wellington of Waterloo, Iowa, through his senior year as captain 
of the Harvard track team and on to the Olympics in Germany. 
Its main underlying theme, and perhaps purpose, is to stress the 
commercialism of modern “amateur” athletics. It does this well 

ut as a result the book suffers as an unalloyed story. But to off- 
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set this, one gets a fine eye-witness picture of the spectacular Nazi 
showmanship seen at the Olympics. 

May Lamberton Becker wrote: “This is a boys’ book, because 
boys will soon be drawn into a world of men, but it is even more a 
book for parents of boys.” The Springfield Republican recom- 
mended it not only for the prep school boy but for his older 
brothers who have retained a “holier-than-thou” attitude in the 
conviction that what may be done in other places is never done 
at our college. 


1940 
ROBERT SMITH PLAYFAIR (1913-1948) 


[Baseball vignette] / [decorated line] / Colonel of the / Crimson/ 
ROBERT S. PLAYFAIR / [single line] /HOUGHTON MIF- 
FLIN COMPANY—BOSTON / The Riverside Press Cam- 
bridge / 1940. 


Collation: [1-15]*—120 leaves; pp.: [vi], 234. 

P. [i], half-title; p. [ii], list of books by Playfair; p. [iii], title-page; 
p. [iv], copyright notice and imprint: The Riverside Press Cambridge 
Massachusetts; p. [v], table of contents; p. [vi], blank; pp. [1]-233, text; 
p. [234], blank. 

Numerous pen and ink drawings through the text by S. Levenson. 

Leaf measures 814 x 5% inches trimmed. Bound in buff cloth brown 
lettered on front cover and spine with vignettes on front cover. End 
papers decorated with baseball sketches. 

Entered for copyright on September 20, 1940, in the name of the 
author (entry No. A 145,385) with two copies deposited the same date. 
Published the same date in an edition of 3,500 copies with no subsequent 
reprintings. 

Again in this book Mr. Playfair presents authentic scientific 
lore of sports—in this case of baseball and basketball; again as in 
each of his other books he stresses sportsmanship and the general 

4% New York Herald Tribune Books, October 22, 1939, p. 6. The 1939 Book Review 
Digest (XX XV, 976) also lists these other reviews: Catholic World, CL, 380 (December, 


1939); The Churchman, CLIII, 39 (December 15, 1939); The Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXI, 21 (December 9, 1939); Springfield Republican, December 3, 1939. 
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democratic life at Harvard; and again he gives us fine pictures of 
many phases of that life. On its appearance the book was called 
a better-than-average college and sports story which older boys 
would like immensely.” 


Supplementary List 


JOHN FINCH (Anon.) 


The Soldier’s Orphan. A Novel. New York: Printed by C. S. 
Van Winkle. 1812. 


On pages 64-69 is a description of a visit to Cambridge and Harvard. 
“His listening friends followed their venerable guide through Harvard 
{Hall}, leaving the chapel on the left, and on the right, a spacious dining 
hall for students, to the library. Here, arranged in airy alcoves, lay an 
astonishing collection of invaluable books, which the pious donations of 
liberal patrons of science and literature, have for centuries increased, 
till it contains the whole learning of the civilized world!” Wright, no. 
2478. 


RUFUS DAWES 


Nix’s Mate: An Historical Romance of America. ‘Iwo volumes. 
New York: Published by Samuel Colman. 1839. 

In Chapter XV of Volume II is described a visit to Cambridge by four 
Catholic priests on their way to the fair at Watertown during the time 
of Andros. This gives an opportunity for various remarks—mostly 
derogatory—about education, the condition of the college, the tyrannical 
discipline which accounts for the spirit of freedom and rebellion, etc. 
“When the teachers are asses what can you expect of the taught.” 


ANONYMOUS 

The Convert of Massachusetts. New York: General Protestant 

Episcopal Sunday School Union and Church Book Society. 1860. 
A note states that this book was published by The Parish of St. John’s 

Church, Charlestown, Mass. It is the feeble tale of the conversion of 


136 See 1940 Book Review Digest (XXXVI, 727) which lists the following reviews: Library 
Journal, LXV, 1045 (December 1, 1940); The Saturday Review of Literature, XXIII, 7 
(November 16, 1940); Wisconsin Library Bulletin, XXXVI, 154 (November, 1940). 
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Geoffrey Morris from good New England Congregationalism to the 
Church of England while at Harvard during the administration of 
President Wadsworth, with the aid of a fellow student, an Anglican from 
Virginia. There is little of real Harvard interest in the book, although 
we do get a rather lengthy and dry interview with the president when 
Geoffrey goes up for admission. There are interminable religious dis- 
cussions and arguments about education. ‘There was a discussion of 
the book (as seen in a later London edition) in “The College Pump,” 
Harvard Alumni Bulletin, April 9, 1955, p. 498. 


WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 
April Hopes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1888. 


The scene of the first seven chapters is laid at Class Day in the late 
1880's. ‘These fifty pages are confined almost entirely to Victorian con- 
versation among the elders that has little connection with Harvard; 
but we do get a brief picture of the spread and dancing in Hemenway 
Gymnasium, a few private parties, and the Tree Exercises in the Holden, 
Hollis, Harvard quadrangle. 


ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER 


The Sentimentalists. A Novel. New York and London. Harper 
& Brothers. 1901. 


A short section of some nine pages of this book deals with Harvard— 
the crews on the river, the football field, college hopes, etc. etc. 


DANIEL WRIGHT KITTREDGE 
The Memoirs of a Failure—With an Account of the Man and his 
Manuscript. Cincinnati: U. P. James, Bookseller. 1908. 

This is the story of the “failure” of William Wirt Dunlevy. The 
second chapter of some fifteen pages is entitled “Dunlevy at Harvard,” 
but there is little about Harvard or even of Dunlevy’s life there. It is 
an unusual, unknown, and interesting book, perhaps of real worth. 


HERSILIA A. MITCHELL (COPP) KEAYS 
The Marriage Portion. A Novel. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. [1911]. 

Cambridge social life with members of the Harvard faculty as some of 
the characters is the theme of this unimportant book. 
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JOHN (RODERIGO) DOS PASSOS 

Streets of Night. New York: George H. Doran Company. [1923]. 
The first chapter tells of the unpleasant day spent by two freshmen 

with two chorus girls at Norumbega Park. Later in the book one of the 


freshmen has become an instructor in the College. There is practically 
no picture of the College or any phase of its life. 


REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFMANN 


Spanish Dollars. Being Further Passages from the Memoirs of 
Nicholas Rowntree These Relating Chiefly to the American 
Colonists’ Expedition against Louisbourg. Philadelphia: The 
Penn Publishing Company. 1935. 

Although the hero of this adventure story is a Harvard student there 
is little more than a minor Harvard undertone through the book. Mr. 
Kauffman has written us: “I’ve sent most of my heroes to Harvard— 


‘before the fact.’ There is a bit about The Harvard of Colonial Times in 
my Spanish Dollars.” 


JOHN (RODERIGO) DOS PASSOS 
The 42nd Parallel. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1930. 


Here in a half page or so is a picture of ironic disillusionment about 
Harvard which is quoted in full by Theodore Hall in “Harvard in 
Fiction,” Joc. cit., with the caption: “This is bitterness. But one cannot 
deny that a share of good work in the world has been done by men who 
felt some such way as this toward Harvard. There were ex-students 
named E. Robinson, R. Frost and E. O’Neill.” 


HARFORD (WILLING HARE) POWEL, JR. 
Oh Glory! Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. [1931]. 


There are three or four pages about the hero’s life at Harvard with a 
few other paragraphs about the College, one such section being quoted 
by Theodore Hall in “Harvard in Fiction,” loc. cit. 


PAUL HOFFMAN 


Seven Yesterdays. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1933. 


In the last half of the last chapter (Thursday, of our “Yesterdays’’), 
the hero has finally landed at Harvard after we have read the story of 
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his earlier life as a child and adolescent. We get something of a picture 
of a phase or two of the college, but very little. 


THOMAS WOLFE 


Of Time and the River. A Legend of Man’s Hunger in His Youth. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1935. 

The section of this book which tells of Wolfe’s life at Harvard as a 
graduate student tells much about Wolfe but little about Harvard. 


There are, however, a few good paragraphs here and there, particularly 
about the library. 


KENNETH (LEWIS) ROBERTS 


Northwest Passage. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Doran 
& Company. 1937. 

In Chapters II and III Langdon Thorne tells us a little of life at 
Harvard in 1759 and particularly of the party staged in his room with 
his old cronies, Hunk Marriner and Cap Huff with their five-gallon keg 
of rum—that famous party where the delights of hot buttered rum are 
published to the world and as a result of which Langdon was rusticated 
“as an object-lesson to the many undergraduates who were leaning more 
and more toward extravagances, irregularities and disorders.” 


TIMOTHY FULLER 
Reunion with Murder. ‘ston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
1941. 

At the tenth reunion of the Class of 1931 a member of the class is 
found murdered on the golf course. “Jupiter” Jones, our friend from 
Harvard Has a Homicide, solves the crime—on his wedding day. There 
is, of course, a considerable amount of underlying Harvard interest. 


KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 
. . . So Dream All Night. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
[1941]. 

The first section of this book gives us a bit of picture of Harvard on 
the faculty level through the eyes of a young instructor. 
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JOHN PHILLIPS MARQUAND 


H. M. Pulham, Esquire. Boston: Little, Brown, and Company. 
1941. 

The book opens with the planning for a class reunion and ends with 
the reunion itself. A few of the pages in between, which contain the real 
story given in Marquand’s usual flashback technique, are devoted to 
Pulham’s life as an undergraduate and to various episodes of the time. 
Throughout the book there is a strong undercurrent of Harvard interest, 
as there also is, of course, in Marquand’s better known book, The Late 
George Apley. The opening chapter covering the reunion planning is 
quoted in William Bentinck-Smith, op. cit., pp. 304-315. The telling 
chapter which ends with the meeting of the football squad in Bo-jo’s 
room is quoted in A. C. Spectorsky, The College Years, pp. 239 et seq. 


JOHN PHILLIPS MARQUAND, JR. (John Phillips, pseud.) 
The Second Happiest Day. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
[1953.] 

Chapters 15-17 give a fine picture of a few phases of Harvard life 
during those chaotic days when war began to break upon us in the early 
1940's. Here again we find a latent College interest running through the 
book; and it is a pleasure to see the Elis definitely put down in their 
proper place! 
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Charlottesville, Va. 


New Haven, Conn. 


New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. 


New York, N. Y. 


Greenwich, Conn. 


Joun Apams, A.B., 

I. Bernarp Couen, Pu.D., 

Harris DunscomsBeE Cott, Jr., 

Wa ter Goopwin Davis, LL.B., . 
Wituiam Law Learnep PE tz, M.A., 
Irnvinc Wueat, LL.B., 


April, 1951 
Lyman Henry A.M., 
Artuur Harrison Cote, Pu.D., 
Gerorce Ta.sot GoopspeeEp, A.B., 
Raymonp Puineas Stearns, Pu.D., 


October, 1951 
Mark Bortman, 
Henry Pumpton Kenpatt, LL. D., 
STrepHEN Tuomas RIeEy, Pu.D., 
Rotio Sitver, B.S., 


April, 1952 
Lester Jesse Capron, Pu.D., 


October, 1952 
Aucustus GeorceE Buttock, A.B., 


Joun Winston Coteman, Jr., Litt.D., 


James Hazen Hype, A.M., 


April, 1953 
Currron WALLER BarrETT, 
Ricuarp Gimse1, B.A., 
Howarp Bonar Jurvznson, LL. D., 
Rosert Earre Moopy, Pu.D., 
Irvinc Sanps Otps, LL.D., 


. Boston, Mass. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 

. Portland, Me. 

. Albany, N. Y. 

. Menlo Park, Cal. 


Boston, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 
Urbana, Il. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Williamsburg, Va. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Lexington, Ky. 
New York, N. Y. 


. New York, N. Y. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
. Worcester, Mass. 

. Needham, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 
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October, 1953 
Rocer Kinnicutt, M.D., 
Rare MacCo.ium SPENCER, 
Braprorp Sway, A.B., 
Epwin Wo Lr, 2ND, . 
Lyte Henry Wricut, . 


April, 1954 
Tuompson RitnerR Hartow, 
ParkMAN Dexter Howe, A.B., 
Lessinc Jutrus RosENWwALD, L.H.D., 
GeorceE Strout, A.M., 


October, 1954 
KENNETH WALTER CAMERON, Pu.D., 
Henry Harrison, 
HERMANN Porter Riccivus, 
Guy Warren WALKER, Jr., A.B., 


April, 1955 
Paut Herman Buck, Litt.D., 
Ray Nasu, Art.D., 
Vernon Date Tarte, Pu.D., 
A.Bert Goopnow Ware, A.M., 
p’ALTE ALpripGE WE cu, Pu.D., 


October, 1955 


Newron Case Brarnarp, A.M., 


Emerson CARPENTER, JR., M.E., 


ALpEN PorTER JOHNSON, . 
Avucustus Peasopy Lorine, M. B A. 


April, 1956 


Lawrence Henry Gipson, LL.D., 
Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Litt.D., 
ALEXANDER JAMES WALL, Jr., B.A., 
NATHANIEL WHEELER, M.B.A., 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Providence, R. I. 
. Wyncote, Pa. 

. San Marino, Cal. 


. Hartford, Conn. 
. Needham, Mass. 
. Jenkintown, Pa. 
. Boston, Mass. 


. Hartford, Conn. 
. Harvard, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Beverly, Mass. 


Cambridge, Mass. 
Hanover, N. H. 
Annapolis, Md. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Hartford, Conn. 

New York, N. Y. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Boston, Mass. 


Rydal, Pa. 

Cambridge, Mass. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 
Worcester, Mass. 


October, 1956 
VeRNER WarRREN Capp, A.B., 
Frep Harotp DanieEts, Pu.B., . 
Howarp Henry PecxuaM, A.M., 
Curnton Rossiter, LL.D., 


April, 1957 
Tuomas Boyiston Apams, 
Ricuarp Morr Gumme_rg, L.H.D., 


October, 1957 
Rocer Patrre.t Bristot, A.M., 
Epwarp Pierce Hamitton, A.B., 
Gerorce Peter Hammonp, Pu.D., 
Joun Epwin Pomrret, Px.D., 
Lewis Morerace Stakx, B.L.S., 


April, 1958 
Jacos Buiancxk, 


Joun Mippexpony, M.B.A., 


Frank OakMan Spinney, M.A., 


October, 1958 
Pierce We tcn Gaines, LL.B., . 
Penrose Rosinson Hoopes, 
CHARLES FRANKLIN MONTGOMERY, . 


Washington, D. C. 
Worcester, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


South Lincoln, Mass. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Charlottesville, Va. 
Milton, Mass. 
Berkeley, Cal. 

San Marino, Cal. 
New York, N. Y. 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Sturbridge, Mass. 


Fairfield, Conn. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Winterthur, Del. 


List of Members 
Alphabetically Arranged 


NAME 


ArtuuR Apams, Px.D., 
Freperick Batpwin Apams, Jr., 
Joun Apams, 

SAMUEL HopKINs L. H. D., 
Tuomas Boyiston Apams, 

Joun Atpen, A.M., 
James TinkHaM Bass, B.A., 
Hamitton VauGuan Bart, A.B., 
Currton WALLER BarrRETT, 
GerorceE SuMNER Barton, A.B., . 


James Puinney Baxter, 3rd, LLD., 


SaMUEL Bemis, L.H.D., 
Ravpu Paut Bieser, Pu.D., 
Jacos BLanck, 

Tueopore Botton, M. A, 

Mark BortmMan, . . 
Ricuarp LEBARoN Bowen, 
Parks Boyp, Litt.D., 
Newton Case Brarnarp, M.A., 


FREDERICK Epwarp Brascu, M.S., . 


Cart Brivensaucsa, Pu.D., 


CLARENCE SAUNDERS Litt. D., 


Rocer Patrre.u Bristot, A.M., 
Joun Nicnotas Brown, A.M., 
Paut Herman Buck, Litt.D., 
Soton Justus Buck, LL.D., 


ALEXANDER LL. D., 


Avucustus GeorcE Buttock, A.B., 
CHANDLER Buttock, LL.B., 
Lyman Henry Butterrie.p, A.M., 


RESIDENCE 


. Boston, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Auburn, N. Y. 

. South Lincoln, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 

. New Haven, Conn. 

. Hartland, Vt. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Boylston, Mass. 

. Williamstown, Mass. 
. New Haven, Conn. 

. St. Louis, Mo. 

. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Rehoboth, Mass. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Stanford, Cal. 

. Berkeley, Cal. 


Worcester, Mass. 


. Charlottesville, Va. 
. Newport, R. I. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 


. Washington, D.C. 
Worcester, Mass. 


. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 
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Henry Capsury, Litt.D., 
KENNETH WALTER CaMERON, Pu.D., 
LeRoy Arcuer CampBELL, Pu.D., 
Lester Jesse Capron, Pu.D., . 
Emerson CARPENTER, M. E., 
Ernest M.D., 

Curnarp, LL.D., 

VERNER WaRREN Capp, AB., 

I. Bernarp Couen, Pu.D., 

Artuur Harrison Cote, Pu.D., 
Epwarp Haro.p Cote, LL.B., 

Joun Winston Coteman, Jr., Litt.D., 
Harris DunscomBeE Cott, Jr., . 
Henry Steece Commacer, Pu.D., 
Cari Custer Cutter, A.B., . 

SaMvuEL Foster Damon, A.M., 
Tueron Jounson Damon, A.B., 

Frep Harotp Daniets, Pu.B., 
Preston Davie, 

Wa.terR Goopwin Davis, B., 


Louis Henry Dietman, A.B., 
Henry Francis puPont, L.H.D., 
Lutuer Harris Evans, LL.D., 
Francis PeLtouset Farqunar, A.B., 
Henry NeepuaM Ftiynt, L.H.D., 
Rev. Henry Wiper Foore, S.T.D., 
James Foster, A.M., 
Ciaupve Moore Fuess, Litr.D., 
Pierce Wetcu Gaines, LL.B., 
Joseru Gavit, . 

BrapLey BALDWIN Guan, LL. B., 
Ricuarp GrimBE1, B.A., 

LAWRENCE HENRY LL.D., 
Freperick Ricumonp Gorr, A.M., 
Georce Ta.sot GoopspeeEp, A.B., 


. Haverford, Pa. 
. Hartford, Conn. 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Williamsburg, Va. 
New York, N. Y. 


. Hartford, Conn. 

. Princeton, N. J. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Newtonville, Mass. 


Lexington, Ky. 


. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Mystic, Conn. 

. Providence, R. I. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Portland, Me. 
Francis HensHaw Dewey, Jr., LLB., 
. New Windsor, Md. 

. Winterthur, Del. 

. Paris, France 

. San Francisco, Cal. 
. Greenwich, Conn. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 

. Baltimore, Md. 

. Chestnut Hill, Mass. 
. Fairfield, Conn. 

. Delmar, N. Y. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
. Rydal, Pa. 

. Washington, D. C. 

. Boston, Mass. 


Worcester, Mass. 


XXIII 


Everett Dwicut Grarr, L.H.D., . . Winnetka, Ill. 
Ferris GREENSLET, Litt.D., . . . Boston, Mass. 
Gitsert Hovey Grosvenor, LL.D., . Washington, D. C. 
Ricuarp Motr Gummerg, L.H.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Epwarp Pierce Hamitton, A.B., . . Milton, Mass. 
Hamitton, A.B., . . . New York, N. Y. 
GeorceE Peter Hammonp, Pu.D., . Berkeley, Cal. 
GeorceE LaBan Haroine, A.B., . . Palo Alto, Cal. 
Crarence Henry Harine, Pu.D., . . Cambridge, Mass. 
Tuompson Ritner Hartow,. . Hartford, Conn. 
Henry Harrison, . . . . Harvard, Mass. 
Ricuarp ALLEN HEALp, . . . .  . Worcester, Mass. 
James Buaine Hepces, Pu.D., . . . Providence, R. I. 
ArcuisaLp Henperson, LL.D., . . Chapel Hill, N.C. 
Joun Woopman Hicains, Enc.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Mitton Prince Hicerns, Enc.D., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Stewart Horsrook, Litr.D., Portland, Ore. 
Tuomas James Homes, Litt.D., . . Burton, Ohio 
Penrose Rosinson Hoopes, . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
MarxAntony DeWotre Howe, Lirt.D., Boston, Mass. 
ParkKMAN Dexter Howe, A.B., . . Needham, Mass. 
Darp Hunter, Litt.D., . . . . . Cambridge, Mass. 
James Hazen Hype, A.M., . . . . New York, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER Jackson, A.M., . Cambridge, Mass. 
James Auton James, Pu.D.,. . . . Evanston, Ill. 
Harotp Stein Jantz, Pu.D., . . Baltimore, Md. 
Howarp Bonar Jerrerson, LL.D.,  . Worcester, Mass. 
Lawrence Waters Jenkins, A.B.,. Salem, Mass. 
ALDEN PorTeR JoHNsON,. . . .  . Worcester, Mass. 
Howarp Mumrorp Jones, Litr.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Henry Pumprton Kenpaut, LL.D., Boston, Mass. 
LeRoy Etwoop Kimpatt, LL.D., . . Tomkins Cove, N. Y. 
Rocer Kinnicutt, M.D., . . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Epwarp CuHaseE Kirkzanp, Litt.D., . Thetford Center, Vt. 
Henry Crocker Kitrrepce, A.B.,. . Concord, N. H. 
James Owen Knauss, Pu.D., . . . Kalamazoo, Mich. 


XXIV 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, A.M., 
Dupvey Wricut Knox, U.S.N., 
Aurrep Louis Kroeser, Sc.D., 
Leonarp Woops Litt.D., 
Harotp Lancour, Ep.D., 

Watpo Girrorp Letanp, Litt.D., 


Josian Kirsy Li1ty, 
Dante. Watpo Lincotn, LL. B., 
BertraM Krimsa.t Litt te, S.B., 


Aucustus Peasopy Lorine, M.B.A., 
Harry Lypensere, L.H.D., 


Gera_tp Doan McDona Litt.D., 
GeorceE McKay, A.B., 
Dumas Matong, Litt.D., 

Mason, L. H. 


Freperick Merk, Litt.D., 


Joun McKinstry Merria, A.M., . 


Keyes DeWitt Mertcatr, L.H.D., 


Joun Witiiam Mippenporr, M.B.A., 


Perry Mitter, L.H.D., 
Davis A.B., 


CuHaRLes Montcomery, M.A. 


Ropert Earte Moopy, Pu.D., 

Epmunp Sears Morean, Pu.D., 
SaMuEL Morison, LL.D., 
Frank Lutuer Mott, Litt.D., . 


KENNETH Murpockx, Litt.D. 


Cuauncey Cusuinc Nasu, A.B., 
Ray Nasu, Art.D., 

Nevins, LL.D., 

SypneyY Puiuip Nog, A.M., 
Irvine Sanps LL.D., 
RussE.t Stureis Paine, . 
STANLEY Parce us, LL.D., 


. Chester, Conn. 

. Washington, D.C. 

. Berkeley, Cal. 

. New Haven, Conn. 

. Urbana, Il. 

. Newton Lower Falls, 


Mass. 


. Indianapolis, Ind. 

. Worcester, Mass. 

. Brookline, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Westerville, Ohio 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. New York, N. Y. 

. Rancho Santa Fé, Cal. 


Freperic GersHom MELCHER, LaveD.. 


New York, N. Y. 


. Belmont, Mass. 
. Framingham, Mass. 
. Belmont, Mass. 
. Greenwich, Conn. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Wakefield, R. I. 
, Winterthur, Del. 
. Needham, Mass. 
. New Haven, Conn. 
. Boston, Mass. 
. Columbia, Mo. 
, - Cambridge, Mass. 
. Boston, Mass. 
. Hanover, N. H. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Chicago, Ill. 
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Rev. Cuar.es Epwarps Park, S.T.D., 


Epwarp ALEXANDER Parsons, A.M., 
Howarp Henry Pecxuaw, A.M., 
Joun Howtanp Gisss PE t, A.B., 


Law Learnep PE tz, M.A., 


Joun Epwin Pomrret, Pu.D., 
Mito Mitton Quarre, Litt.D., 
ArtuHuR Hosson Quinn, Litt.D., 
HERMANN Porter Riccius, . 
AvBert Wuite Rice, A.M., 
Car.eton Rusira Ricumonp, A.B., 
STEPHEN Tuomas Riutey, Pu.D., . 
Frep Norris Rosinson, Litt.D., 


GerorcE Icnasop Rockxwoon, Enc.D., 
Lessinc Jutius Rosenwa p, L.H.D., 


Curnton Rossiter, LL.D., 
Cuares Betcuer LL.B., 
Ratpu Lesuiz Rusk, Pu.D., . 
ALEXANDER SAMUEL SALLEY, JR., 
Cuar.es Henry Sawyer, A.B., . 


Artuur Meter Scu.esinGER, Litt.D., 


Donatp Scott, A.M., 

Currorp Kenyon Saurron, Pu. D., 
AtFrep Lewis SHOEMAKER, Pu.D., 
Ricuarp Harrison SHRYOCK, PuD., 
Wiveur Henry Siebert, A.M., 
Rotio Sitver, B.S., 


Sr. Georce Leaxin Sioussat, Pu.D., 


THeopore Sizer, A.M., 

Rar MacCo.ium SPENCER, . 
HERBERT JosEPH SPINDEN, Pu.D., 
Frank OakMan Spinney, M.A., 
Lewis Morecrace Stark, B.L.S., 
RayMonp Puineas STEaArns, Pu.D., 
Georce Russet Stosss, LL.B., 
Harry Gatpin Stopparp, Ena.D., . 


. Boston, Mass. 

. New Orleans, La. 
. Ann Arbor, Mich. 
. Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
. Albany, N. Y. 

. San Marino, Cal. 
. Detroit, Mich. 

. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Milton, Mass. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 
. Jenkintown, Pa. 

. Ithaca, N. Y. 

. Boston, Mass. 

. New York, N. Y. 
. Columbia, S. C. 

. New Haven, Conn. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Cambridge, Mass. 
. Shirley, Mass. 

. Lancaster, Pa. 

. Philadelphia, Pa. 
. Columbus, Ohio 

. Boston, Mass. 

. Washington, D. C. 
. Bethany, Conn. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Carmel, N. Y. 

. Sturbridge, Mass. 
. New York, N. Y. 
. Urbana, Ill. 

. Worcester, Mass. 
. Worcester, Mass. 


GeorceE Lesuie Stout, A.M., . . . Boston, Mass. 
Tuomas WinturRop STREETER, Litt.D., Morristown, N. J. 
Braprorp Swan, A.B., . . . Providence, R. I. 
Grecc Swem, Litt.D., . . . Williamsburg, Va. 
Vernon Date Tare, Pu.D., ‘ Annapolis, Md. 
Epwarp LarocquE Tiwana, D. Un. Paris, New York, N. Y. 
Rosert GLenrole VaIL, L.H.D., New York, N. Y. 
Henry Rouse Viets, M.D., . . Brookline, Mass. 
A.Bert Goopnow Waite, A.M., . . Worcester, Mass. 
Guy Warren WALKER, Jr.,A.B., . . Beverly, Mass. 
ALEXANDER JAMES WALL, Jr., B.A., . Sturbridge, Mass. 
Rev. Henry Braprorp Wasusurn, LL.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev. Freperick Lewis Wets, Tu.D., . Dublin, N. H. 
p’ALTE ALpripcE Wetcu, Pu.D., . . Cleveland, Ohio 
Cueney . . . .  . Southbridge, Mass. 
Tuomas JEFFERSON WERTENBAKER, Litt.D., Princeton, N. J. 
Cart Irvinc WueEat, LL.B., . . Menlo Park, Cal. 
NaTHANIEL WHEELER, M.B.A., . . . Worcester, Mass. 
Wa Muir Pu.D., . Boston, Mass. 


Raymonp Sancer Wiuxins, LL.B.,. Salem, Mass. 
Rocer Wo tcott, LL.B., . . . . Boston, Mass. 
Epwin WoLr, 2ND,__.. . . Wyncote, Pa. 
Louis Booker Wricut, L. H. D., . . Washington, D. C. 
Lyte Henry WricHT, . San Marino, Cal. 
LawRENCE CoUNSELMAN Waors, LL. D., Providence, R. I. 
Joun Coox B.A., . . . . Charlottesville, Va. 


